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Author  of:  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  "Soldiers  Three,"  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw,"  "  Mine  Own  People,"  "  Life's  Handicap,"  "  Many  Inven- 
tions," "The  Jungle  Books,"  "The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  "The  Light 
that  Failed,"  "The  Naulahka,"  "Captains  Courageous,"  "Departmental 
and  Other  Ditties,"  "Barrack-room  Ballads,"  "The  Seven  Seas." 

Kipling  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  of  our  time.  His  stories  are 
graphic  and  thrilling;  his  poems  are  stirring  as  bugle-notes. 


MANDALAY 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  eastward  to  the  sea, 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  an'  I  know  she  thinks  o'  me; 
For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm-trees,  an'  the  temple-bells  they  say : 
"  Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier:  come  you  back  to  Man- 
dalay!" 

Come  you  back  to  Alandalay, 

Wliere  the  old  Flotilla  lay : 

Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from  Rangoon  to 

Mandalay  ? 
O  the  road  to  IMandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 

An'  the  da.vm  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost 
the  Bay ! 

'Er  petticut  was  yaller  an'  'er  little  cap  was  green, 

An'  'er  name  was  Supi-yaw-lat  —  jes'  the  same  as  Theebaw's 

Queen, 
An'  I  seed  her  fust  a-smokin'  of  a  whackin'  white  cheroot, 
An'  a-wastin'  Christian  kisses  on  an  'eathen  idol's  foot : 
Bloomin'  idol  made  o'  mud  — 
Wot  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd  — 
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Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I  kissed  'er  where  she 

stud! 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay  — 

When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields  an'  the  sun  was  droppin' 

slow, 
She'd  git  'er  little  banjo  an'  she'd  sing  "  Kul-la-lo-lo!" 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder  an'  her  cheek  agin  my  check 
We  useter  watch  the  steamers  and  the  hathis  pilin'  teak. 

Elephants  a-pilin'  teak 

In  the  sludgy  squdgy  creek, 

WTiere  the  silence  'ung  that  'eavy  you  was  'arf  afraid  to 
speak ! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay  — 

But  that's  all  shove  be'ind  me  —  long  ago  an'  fur  away, 
An'  there  ain't  no  'buses  runnin'  from  the  Benk  to  Mandalay; 
An'  I'm  learnin'  'ere  in  London  what  the  ten-year  sodger  tells : 
"If  you've  'card  the  East  a-callin',  why,  you  won't  'eed  nothin' 
'else." 

No !  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 

But  them  spicy  garlic  smells 

An'  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm-trees  an'  the  tinkly  temple- 
bells  ! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay  — 

I  am  sick  o'  wastin'  leather  on  these  gutty  pavin'-stones, 
An'  the  blasted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the  fever  in  my  bones; 
Tho'  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer  Chelsea  to  the  Strand, 
An'  they  talks  a  lot  o'  lovin',  but  wot  do  they  understand? 

Beefy  face  an'  grubby  'and  — 

Law !  wot  do  they  understand  ? 

I've  a  neater,  sweeter  maiden  in  a  cleaner,  greener  land  ! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay  — 

Ship  me  somewheres  cast  of  Suez  where  the  best  is  like  the  worst, 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Commandments,  an'  a  man  can  raise 
a  thirst; 
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For  the  temple-bells  are  callin',  an'  it's  there  that  I  would  be  — 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  lazy  at  the  sea  — 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay, 

With  our  sick  beneath  the  a\\Tiings  when  we  went  to 
Mandalay ! 

Oh,  the  road  to  Mandalay, 

^\^le^e  the  fly  in' -fishes  play, 

An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost 
the  Bay ! 

THE    MAX    WHO    WOULD    BE    KING 
"  Brother  to  a  Prince  and  fellow  to  a  beggar  if  he  be  found  worthy." 

The  Law,  as  quoted,  lays  down  a  fair  conduct  of  life,  and  one 
not  easy  to  follow.  I  have  been  fellow  to  a  beggar  again  and 
again  imder  circumstances  which  prevented  either  of  us  finding 
out  whether  the  other  was  worthy.  I  have  still  to  be  brother  to 
a  Prince,  though  I  once  came  near  to  kinship  with  what  might 
have  been  a  veritable  King  and  was  promised  the  reversion  of  a 
Kingdom  —  army,  law-courts,  revenue  and  policy  all  complete. 
But,  to-day,  I  greatly  fear  that  my  King  is  dead,  and  if  I  want  a 
cro^Mi  I  must  go  and  hunt  it  for  myself. 

The  beginning  of  everything  was  in  a  railway  train  upon  the 
road  to  Mhow  from  Ajmir.  There  had  been  a  Deficit  in  the 
Budget,  which  necessitated  traveling,  not  Second-class,  which 
is  only  half  as  dear  as  First-class,  but  by  Intermediate,  which 
is  ver}'  awful  indeed.  There  are  no  cushions  in  the  Intermedi- 
ate-class, and  the  population  are  either  Intermediate,  which 
is  Eurasian,  or  native,  which  for  a  long  night  journey  is  nasty, 
or  Loafer,  which  is  amusing  though  intoxicated.  Intermediates 
do  not  patronize  refreshment  rooms.  They  carry  their  food  in 
bundles  and  pots,  and  buy  sweets  from  the  native  sweetmeat 
sellers,  and  drink  the  roadside  water.  That  is  why  in  the  hot 
weather  Intermediates  are  taken  out  of  the  carriages  dead,  and 
in  all  weathers  are  most  properly  looked  do^Ti  upon. 

My  particular  Intermediate  happened  to  be  empty  tiU  I 
reached  Nasirabad,  when  a  huge  gentleman  in  shirt-sleeves 
entered  and  following  the  custom  of  Intermediates,  passed  the 
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time  of  day.  He  was  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  like  myself, 
but  with  an  educated  taste  for  whisky.  He  told  tales  of  things 
he  had  seen  and  done,  of  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  Empire 
into  which  he  had  penetrated,  and  of  adventures  in  which  he 
risked  his  life  for  a  few  days'  food.  "If  India  was  filled  with 
men  like  you  and  me,  not  knowing  more  than  the  crows  where 
they'd  get  their  next  day's  rations,  it  isn't  seventy  millions  of 
revenue  the  land  would  be  paying  —  it's  seven  hundred  millions," 
said  he ;  and  as  I  looked  at  his  mouth  and  chin  I  was  disposed 
to  agree  with  him.  We  talked  politics  —  the  politics  of  Loafer- 
dom  that  sees  things  from  the  underside  where  the  lath  and 
plaster  is  not  smoothed  off  —  and  we  talked  postal  arrange- 
ments because  my  friend  wanted  to  send  a  telegram  back  from 
the  next  station  of  Ajmir,  which  is  the  tuming-off  place  from  the 
Bombay  to  the  Mhow  line  as  you  travel  westward.  My  friend 
had  no  money  beyond  eight  annas  which  he  wanted  for  dinner, 
and  I  had  no  money  at  all,  owing  to  the  hitch  in  the  Budget 
before  mentioned.  Further,  I  was  going  into  a  wilderness 
where,  though  I  should  resume  touch  with  the  Treasury,  there 
were  no  telegraph  offices.  I  was,  therefore,  unable  to  help  him 
in  any  way. 

"We  might  threaten  a  Station-master,  and  make  him  send  a 
wire  on  tick,"  said  my  friend,  "but  that'd  mean  inquiries  for 
you  and  for  me,  and  I've  got  my  hands  full  these  days.  Did 
you  say  you  are  traveling  back  along  this  line  within  any  days?" 

"Within  ten,"  I  said. 

"Can't  you  make  it  eight?"  said  he.  "Mine  is  rather  ur- 
gent business." 

"I  can  send  your  telegram  within  ten  days  if  that  will  serve 
you,"  I  said. 

"  I  couldn't  trust  the  wire  to  fetch  him  now  I  think  of  it.  It's 
this  way.  He  leaves  Delhi  on  the  twenty-third  for  Bombay. 
That  means  he'll  be  running  through  Ajmir  about  the  night 
of  the  twenty-third." 

"But  I'm  going  into  the  Indian  Desert,"  I  explained. 

"Well  and  good,"  said  he.  "You'll  be  changing  at  Marwar 
Junction  to  get  into.Jodhpore  territory  —  you  must  do  that  —  and 
he'll  be  coming  through  Marwar  Junction  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  twenty-fourth  by  the  Bombay  Mail.    Can  you  be  at  Marwar 
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Junction  on  that  time  ?  'Tvvon't  be  inconveniencing  you  because 
I  know  that  there's  precious  few  pickings  to  be  got  out  of  these 
Central  India  States  —  even  though  you  pretend  to  be  corre- 
spondent of  the  Backwoodsman." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  that  trick?"  I  asked. 

"Again  and  again,  but  the  residents  find  you  out,  and  then 
you  get  escorted  to  the  Border  before  you've  time  to  get  your 
knife  into  them.  But  about  my  friend  here.  I  must  give  him  a 
word  o'  mouth  to  tell  him  what's  come  to  me  or  else  he  won't 
know  where  to  go.  I  would  take  it  more  than  kind  of  you  if  you 
was  to  come  out  of  Central  India  in  time  to  catch  him  at  Marwar 
Junction,  and  say  to  him :  '  He  has  gone  South  for  the  week.' 
He'll  know  what  that  means.  He's  a  big  man  with  a  red  beard, 
and  a  great  swell  he  is.  You'll  find  him  sleeping  like  a  gentle- 
man, with  all  his  luggage  round  him  in  a  Second-class  compart- 
ment. But  don't  you  be  afraid.  Slip  do\NTi  the  window,  and 
say:  'He  has  gone  South  for  the  week,'  and  he'll  tumble. 
It's  only  cutting  your  time  of  stay  in  those  parts  by  two  days. 
I  ask  you  as  a  stranger  —  going  to  the  West,"  he  said  with 
emphasis. 

"Where  have  you  come  from?"  said  I. 

"From  the  East,"  said' he,  "and  I  am  hoping  that  you  will 
give  him  the  message  on  the  Square  —  for  the  sake  of  my  ^lother 
as  well  as  your  oun." 

Englishmen  are  not  usually  softened  by  appeals  to  the  memory 
of  their  mothers,  but  for  certain  reasons,  which  will  be  fully  ap- 
parent, I  saw  fit  to  agree. 

"It's  more  than  a  little  matter,"  said  he,  "and  that's  why  I 
ask  you  to  do  it  —  and  now  I  know  that  I  can  depend  on  you 
doing  it.  A  Second-class  carriage  at  Marwar  Junction,  and 
a  red-haired  man  asleep  in  it.  You'll  be  sure  to  remember.  I 
get  out  at  the  next  station,  and  I  must  hold  on  there  till  he  comes 
or  sends  me  what  I  want." 

"I'U  give  the  message  if  I  catch  him,"  I  said,  "  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  Mother  as  well  as  mine  I'll  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
Don't  try  to  run  the  Central  India  States  just  now  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Backivoodsman.  There's  a  real  one  knocking 
about  here,  and  it  might  lead  to  trouble." 

"Thank  you,"  said  he  simply,  "and  when  will  the  swine  be 
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gone  ?  I  can't  starve  because  he's  ruining  my  work.  I  wanted 
to  get  hold  of  the  Degumber  Rajah  down  here  about  his  father's 
widow,  and  give  him  a  jump." 

"What  did  he  do  to  his  father's  widow,  then?" 

"Filled  her  up  with  red  pepper  and  slippered  her  to  death  as 
she  hung  from  a  beam.  I  found  that  out  myself  and  I'm  the 
only  man  that  would  dare  going  into  the  State  to  get  hush-money 
for  it.  They'll  try  to  poison  me,  same  as  they  did  in  Chortumna 
when  I  went  on  the  loot  there.  But  you'll  give  the  man  at  Mar- 
war  Junction  my  message?" 

He  got  out  at  a  little  roadside  station,  and  I  reflected.  I  had 
heard,  more  than  once,  of  men  personating  correspondents  of 
newspapers  and  bleeding  small  Native  States  with  threats  of 
exposure,  but  I  had  never  met  any  of  the  caste  before.  They 
lead  a  hard  life,  and  generally  die  with  great  suddenness.  The 
Native  States  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  English  newspapers, 
which  may  throw  light  on  their  peculiar  methods  of  government, 
and  do  their  best  to  choke  correspondents  with  champagne,  or 
drive  them  out  of  their  minds  with  four-in-hand  barouches. 
They  do  not  understand  that  nobody  cares  a  straw  for  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  Native  States  so  long  as  oppression  and 
crime  are  kept  within  decent  limits,  and  the  ruler  is  not  drugged, 
drunk,  or  diseased  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Native 
States  were  created  by  Providence  in  order  to  supply  picturesque 
scenery,  tigers,  and  tall-writing.  They  are  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  full  of  unimaginable  cruelty,  touching  the  Railway 
and  the  Telegraph  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  days  of 
Harun-al-Raschid.  When  I  left  the  train  I  did  business  with 
divers  Kings,  and  in  eight  days  passed  through  many  changes  of 
life.  Sometimes  I  wore  dress-clothes  and  consorted  with  Princes 
and  Politicals,  drinking  from  crystal  and  eating  from  silver. 
Sometimes  I  lay  out  upon  the  ground  and  devoured  what  I  could 
get,  from  a  plate  made  of  a  flapjack,  and  drank  the  running 
water,  and  slept  under  the  same  rug  as  my  servant.  It  was  all 
in  the  day's  work. 

Then  I  headed  for  the  Great  Indian  Desert  upon  the  proper 
date,  as  I  had  promised,  and  the  night  Mail  set  me  down  at 
Marwar  Junction,  where  a  funny  little,  happy-go-lucky,  native- 
managed  railway  runs  to  Jodhpore.     The  Bombay  Mail  from 
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Delhi  makes  a  short  halt  at  Marwar.     She  arrived  as  I  got  in, 

and  I  had  just  time  to  hurry  to  her  platform  and  go  down  the 
carriages.  There  was  only  one  Second-class  on  the  train.  I 
slipped  the  window  and  looked  down  upon  a  flaming  red  beard, 
half  covered  by  a  railway  rug.  That  was  my  man,  fast  asleep, 
and  I  dug  him  gently  in  the  ribs.  He  woke  with  a  grunt  and 
I  saw  his  face  in  the  light  of  the  lamps.  It  was  a  great  and  shin- 
ing face. 

"Tickets  again?"  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  I  am  to  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  South  for  the 
week.     He  is  gone  South  for  the  week  ! " 

The  train  had  begun  to  move  out.  The  red  man  rubbed  his 
eyes.  "He  has  gone  South  for  the  week,"  he  repeated.  "Now 
that's  just  like  his  impidence.  Did  he  say  that  I  was  to  give 
you  anything?  —  'Cause  I  won't." 

"He  didn't,"  I  said  and  dropped  away,  and  watched  the  red 
lights  die  out  in  the  dark.  It  was  horribly  cold  because  the  wind 
was  blowing  off  the  sands.  I  climbed  into  my  own  train  —  not 
an  Intermediate  Carriage  this  time  —  and  went  to  sleep. 

If  the  man  with  the  beard  had  given  me  a  rupee,  I  should  have 
kept  it  as  a  memento  of  a  rather  curious  affair.  But  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  my  duty  was  my  only  reward. 

Later  on  I  reflected  that  two  gentlemen  like  my  friends  could 
not  do  any  good  if  they  foregathered  and  personated  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers,  and  might,  if  they  "stuck  up"  one  of 
the  little  rat-trap  states  of  Central  India  or  Southern  Rajputana, 
get  themselves  into  serious  difficulties.  I  therefore  took  some 
trouble  to  describe  them  as  accurately  as  I  could  remember  to 
people  w^ho  would  be  interested  in  deporting  them;  and  suc- 
ceeded, so  I  was  later  informed,  in  having  them  headed  back 
from  the  Degumber  borders. 

Then  I  became  respectable,  and  returned  to  an  office  where 
there  were  no  Kings  and  no  incidents  except  the  daily  manu- 
facture of  a  newspaper.  A  newspaper  office  seems  to  attract 
every  conceivable  sort  of  person,  to  the  prejudice  of  discipline. 
Zenana-mission  ladies  arrive,  and  beg  that  the  Editor  will  in- 
stantly abandon  all  his  duties  to  describe  a  Christian  prize- 
giving  in  a  back-slum  of  a  perfectly  inaccessible  village;  Colo- 
nels who  have  been  overpassed  for  commands  sit  down  and 
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sketch  the  outline  of  a  series  of  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  lead- 
ing articles  on  Seniority  versus  Selection;  missionaries  wish  to 
know  why  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  escape  from  their 
regular  vehicles  of  abuse  and  swear  at  a  brother-missionary  under 
special  patronage  of  the  editorial  We ;  stranded  theatrical  com- 
panies troop  up  to  explain  that  they  cannot  pay  for  their  adver- 
tisements, but  on  their  return  from  New  Zealand  or  Tahiti  will  do 
so  with  interest;  inventors  of  patent  punkah-pulling  machines, 
carriage  couplings  and  unbreakable  swords  and  axle-trees  call  with 
specifications  in  their  pockets  and  hours  at  their  disposal;  tea- 
companies  enter  and  elaborate  their  prospectuses  with  the  office 
pens ;  secretaries  of  ball-committees  clamor  to  have  the  glories 
of  their  last  dance  more  fully  expounded;  strange  ladies  rustle 
in  and  say :  ^'  I  want  a  hundred  lady's  cards  printed  at  once, 
please,"  which  is  manifestly  part  of  an  Editor's  duty ;  and  every 
dissolute  ruffian  that  ever  tramped  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 
makes  it  his  business  to  ask  for  employment  as  a  proof-reader. 
And,  all  the  time,  the  telephone-bell  is  ringing  madly,  and  Kings 
are  being  killed  on  the  Continent,  and  Empires  are  saying  — 
"You're  another,"  and  Mister  Gladstone  is  calling  down  brim- 
stone upon  the  British  Dominions,  and  the  little  black  copy-boys 
are  whining  '^  kaa-pi-chay-ha-yeh''  (copy  wanted)  like  tired  bees, 
and  most  of  the  paper  is  as  blank  as  Modrek's  shield. 

But  that  is  the  amusing  part  of  the  year.  There  are  other  six 
months  wherein  none  ever  come  to  call,  and  the  thermometer 
walks  inch  by  inch  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  the  office  is 
darkened  to  just  above  reading-light,  and  the  press  machines  are 
red-hot  of  touch,  and  nobody  writes  anything  but  accounts  of 
amusements  in  the  Hill-stations  or  obituary  notices.  Then  the 
telephone  becomes  a  tinkling  terror,  because  it  tells  you  of  the 
sudden  deaths  of  men  and  women  that  you  knew  intimately, 
and  the  prickly-heat  covers  you  as  with  a  garment,  and  you  sit 
down  and  write:  "A  slight  increase  of  sickness  is  reported 
from  the  Khuda  Janta  Khan  District.  The  outbreak  is  purely 
sporadic  in  its  nature,  and,  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
District  authorities,  is  now  almost  at  an  end.  It  is,  however, 
with  deep  regret  we  record  the  death,  etc." 

Then  the  sickness  really  breaks  out,  and  the  less  recording  and 
reporting  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  subscribers.     But  the 
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Empires  and  the  Kings  continue  to  divert  themselves  as  selfishly 
as  before,  and  the  Foreman  thinks  that  a  daily  paper  really  ought 
to  come  out  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  people  at  the 
Hill-stations  in  the  middle  of  their  amusements  say:  "Good 
gracious !  Why  can't  the  paper  be  sparkling  ?  I'm  sure  there's 
plenty  going  on  up  here." 

That  is  the  dark  half  of  the  moon,  and,  as  the  advertisements 
say,  "must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated." 

It  was  in  that  season,  and  a  remarkably  evil  season,  that  the 
paper  began  running  the  last  issue  of  the  week  on  Saturday  night, 
which  is  to  say  Sunday  morning,  after  the  custom  of  a  London 
paper.  This  was  a  great  convenience,  for  immediately  after  the 
paper  was  put  to  bed,  the  dawn  would  lower  the  thermometer 
from  96°  to  almost  84°  for  half  an  hour,  and  in  that  chill  —  you 
have  no  idea  how  cold  is  84°  on  the  grass  until  you  begin  to  pray 
for  it  —  a  very  tired  man  could  get  off  to  sleep  ere  the  heat  roused 
him. 

One  Saturday  night  it  was  my  pleasant  duty  to  put  the  paper 
to  bed  alone.  A  King  or  courtier  or  a  courtesan  or  a  community 
was  going  to  die  or  get  a  new  Constitution,  or  do  something  that 
was  important  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  the  paper  was 
to  be  held  open  till  the  latest  possible  minute  in  order  to  catch 
the  telegram.  It  was  a  pitchy  black  night,  as  stifling  as  a  June 
night  can  be,  and  the  loOy  the  red-hot  wind  from  the  westward, 
was  booming  among  the  tinder-dry  trees  and  pretending  that 
the  rain  was  on  its  heels.  Now  and  again  a  spot  of  almost  boil- 
ing water  would  fall  on  the  dust  with  the  flop  of  a  frog,  but  all 
our  weary  world  knew  that  was  only  pretense.  It  was  a  shade 
cooler  in  the  press-room  than  the  office,  so  I  sat  there,  while  the 
type  ticked  and  clicked,  and  the  night-jars  hooted  at  the  win- 
dows, and  the  all  but  naked  compositors  wiped  the  sweat  from 
their  foreheads  and  called  for  water.  The  thing  that  was  keep- 
ing us  back,  whatever  it  was,  would  not  come  ofl^,  though  the 
loo  dropped  and  the  last  type  was  set,  and  the  whole  round  earth 
stood  still  in  the  choking  heat,  with  its  finger  on  its  lip,  to  wait 
the  event.  I  drowsed,  and  wondered  whether  the  telegraph  was 
a  blessing,  and  whether  this  dying  man,  or  struggling  people,  was 
aware  of  the  inconvenience  the  delay  was  causing.  There  was 
no  special  reason  beyond  the  heat  and  worry  to  make  tension, 
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but,  as  the  clock-hands  crept  up  to  three  o'clock  and  the  machines 
spun  their  fly-wheels  two  or  three  times  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  before  I  said  the  word  that  would  set  them  off,  I  could 
have  shrieked  aloud. 

Then  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  wheels  shivered  the  quiet  into 
little  bits.  I  rose  to  go  away,  but  two  men  in  white  clothes  stood 
in  front  of  me.  The  first  one  said:  "It's  him!"  The  second 
said:  "So  it  is!"  And  they  both  laughed  almost  as  loudly 
as  the  machinery  roared,  and  mopped  their  foreheads.  "We 
see  there  was  a  light  burning  across  the  road  and  we  were  sleep- 
ing in  that  ditch  there  for  coolness,  and  I  said  to  my  friend  here, 
'The  office  is  open.  Let's  come  along  and  speak  to  him  as 
turned  us  back  from  the  Degumber  State,'  "  said  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  He  was  the  man  I  had  met  in  the  Mhow  train,  and 
his  fello^  was  the  red-bearded  man  of  Marwar  Junction.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  eyebrows  of  the  one  or  the  beard  of  the 
other. 

I  was  not  pleased,  because  I  wished  to  go  to  sleep,  not  to 
squabble  with  loafers.     "What  do  you  want?"  I  asked. 

"Half  an  hour's  talk  with  you  cool  and  comfortable,  in  the 
office,"  said  the  red-bearded  man.  "We'd  like  some  drink  — 
the  Contrack  doesn't  begin  yet,  Peachey,  so  you  needn't  look  — 
but  what  we  really  want  is  advice.  We  don't  want  money.  We 
ask  you  as  a  favor,  because  you  did  us  a  bad  turn  about  De- 
gumber." 

I  led  from  the  press-room  to  the  stifling  office  with  the  maps 
on  the  walls,  and  the  red-haired  man  rubbed  his  hands.  "  That's 
something  like,"  said  he.  "This  was  the  proper  shop  to  come 
to.  Now,  sir,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Brother  Peachey  Came- 
han,  that's  him,  and  Brother  Daniel  Dravot,  that  is  me,  and  the 
less  said  about  our  professions  the  better,  for  we  have  been  most 
things,  in  our  time.  Soldier,  sailor,  compositor,  photographer, 
proof-reader,  street-preacher,  and  correspondents  of  the  Back- 
woodsman when  we  thought  the  paper  wanted  one.,  Carne- 
han  is  sober,  and  so  am  I.  Look  at  us  first  and  see  that's  sure. 
It  will  save  you  cutting  into  my  talk.  We'll  take  one  of  your 
cigars  apiece,  and  you  shall  see  us  light." 

I  watched  the  test.  The  men  were  absolutely  sober,  so  I  gave 
them  each  a  tepid  peg. 
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"Well  and  good,"  said  Camehan  of  the  eyebrows,  wiping  the 
froth  from  his  mustache.  "Let  me  talk  now,  Dan.  We  have 
been  all  over  India,  mostly  on  foot.  \\t  have  been  boiler-fitters, 
engine-drivers,  petty  contractors,  and  all  that,  and  we  have  de- 
cided that  India  isn't  big  enough  for  such  as  us." 

They  certainly  were  too  big  for  the  office.  Dravot's  beard 
seemed  to  fill  half  the  room  and  Carnehan's  shoulders  the  other 
half,  as  they  sat  on  the  big  table.  Carnehan  continued:  "The 
country  isn't  half  worked  out  because  they  that  governs  it  won't 
let  you  touch  it.  They  spend  all  their  blessed  time  in  governing 
it,  and  you  can't  lift  a  spade,  nor  chip  a  rock,  nor  look  for  oil,  nor 
anything  like  that  without  all  the  government  saying  —  '  Leave 
it  alone  and  let  us  govern.'  Therefore,  such  as  it  is,  we  will  let 
it  alone,  and  go  away  to  some  other  place  where  a  man  isn't 
crowded  and  can  come  to  his  o^ati.  We  are  not  little  men,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  we  are  afraid  of  except  Drink,  and  we  have 
signed  a  Contrack  on  that.  Therefore,  we  are  going  away  to  be 
Kings." 

"  Kings  in  our  o\^Tl  right,"  muttered  Dravot. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said.  "You've  been  tramping  in  the  sun, 
and  it's  a  very  warm  night,  and  hadn't  you  better  sleep  over  the 
notion?     Come  to-morrow." 

"Neither  drunk  nor  sunstruck,"  said  Dravot.  "We  have 
slept  over  the  notion  half  a  year,  and  require  to  see  Books  and 
Atlases,  and  we  have  decided  that  there  is  only  one  place  now  in 
the  world  that  two  strong  men  can  Sar-a-it'/z^c/^.  They  call  it 
Kafiristan.  By  my  reckoning  it's  the  top  right-hand  comer  of 
Afghanistan,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  Peshawar. 
They  have  two  and  thirty  heathen  idols  there,  and  we'll  be  the 
thirty-third.  It's  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  women  of 
those  parts  are  very  beautiful." 

"But  that  is  provided  against  in  the  Contrack,"  said  Came- 
han.    "Neither  Women  nor  Liqu-or,  Daniel." 

"And  that's  all  we  know,  except  that  no  one  has  gone  there, 
and  they  fight,  and  in  any  place  where  they  fight,  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  drill  men  can  always  be  a  King.  We  shall  go 
to  those  parts  and  say  to  any  King  we  find  —  '  D'you  want  to 
vanquish  your  foes?'  and  we  will  show  him  how  to  drill  men; 
for  that  we  know  better  t-han  anything  else.     Then  we  wiU 
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subvert  that  King  and  seize  his  throne  and  establish  a  Dy- 
nasty." 

"You'll  be  cut  to  pieces  before  you're  fifty  miles  across  the 
Border,"  I  said.  *'You  have  to  travel  through  Afghanistan  to 
get  to  that  country.  It's  one  mass  of  mountains  and  peaks 
and  glaciers,  and  no  Englishman  has  been  through  it.  The 
people  are  utter  brutes,  and  even  if  you  reached  them  you 
couldn't  do  anything," 

"That's  more  like,"  said  Camehan.  "If  you  could  think  us 
a  little  more  mad  we  would  be  more  pleased.  We  have  come 
to  you  to  know  about  this  country,  to  read  a  book  about  it,  and 
to  be  shown  maps.  We  want  you  to  tell  us  that  we  are  fools 
and  to  show  us  your  books."     He  turned  to  the  bookcases. 

"Are  you  at  all  in  earnest?"  I  said. 

"A  little,"  said  Dravot  sweetly.  "As  big  a  map  as  you 
have  got,  even  if  it's  all  blank  where  Kafiristan  is,  and  any  books 
you've  got.     We  can  read,  though  we  aren't  very  educated." 

I  uncased  the  big  thirty-two-miles-to-the-inch  map  of  India, 
and  two  smaller  Frontier  maps,  hauled  down  volume  INF-KAN 
of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  the  men  consulted  them. 

"See  here!"  said  Dravot,  his  thumb  on  the  map.  "Up  to 
Jagdallak,  Peachey  and  me  know  the  road.  We  was  there 
with  Roberts's  Army.  We'll  have  to  turn  off  to  the  right  at 
Jagdallak  through  Laghmann  territory.  Then  we  get  among 
the  hills  —  fourteen  thousand  feet  —  fifteen  thousand  —  it  will 
be  cold  work  there,  but  it  don't  look  very  far  on  the  map." 

I  handed  him  Wood  on  the  "Sources  of  the  Oxus."  Came- 
han was  deep  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia." 

"They're  a  mixed  lot,"  said  Dravot  reflectively;  "and  it 
won't  help  us  to  know  the  names  of  their  tribes.  The  more 
tribes  the  more  they'll  fight,  and  the  better  for  us.  From  Jag- 
dallak to  Ashang.     H'mm!" 

"But  all  the  information  about  the  country  is  as  sketchy 
and  inaccurate  as  can  be,"  I  protested.  "No  one  knows  any- 
thing about  it  really.  Here's  the  file  of  the  'United  Services* 
Institute.*     Read  what  Bellew  says." 

"Blow  Bellew!"  said  Camehan.  "Dan,  they're  an  all- 
fired  lot  of  heathens,  but  this  book  here  says  they  think  they're 
related  to  us  English." 
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I  smoked  while  the  men  pored  over  "  Raverty,"  "  Wood," 
the  maps  and  the  "  Encyclopedia." 

"There  is  no  use  your  waiting,"  said  Dravot  politely.  "It's 
about  four  o'clock  now.  We'll  go  before  six  o'clock  if  you 
want  to  sleep,  and  we  won't  steal  any  of  the  papers.  Don't 
you  sit  up.  We're  two  harmless  lunatics,  and  if  you  come, 
to-morrow  evening,  down  to  the  Serai  we'll  say  good-by  to  you." 

"You  are  two  fools,"  I  answered.  "You'll  be  turned  back 
at  the  Frontier  or  cut  up  the  minute  you  set  foot  in  Afghanistan. 
Do  you  want  any  money  or  a  recommendation  down-country? 
I  can  help  you  to  the  chance  of  work  next  week." 

"Next  week  we  shall  be  hard  at  work  ourselves,  thank  you," 
said  Dravot.  "  It  isn't  so  easy  being  a  King  as  it  looks.  When 
we've  got  our  Kingdom  in  going  order  we'll  let  you  know,  and 
you  can  come  up  and  help  us  to  govern  it." 

"Would  two  lunatics  make  a  Contrack  like  that?"  said 
Carnehan,  with  subdued  pride,  showing  me  a  greasy  half-sheet 
of  note-paper  on  which  was  written  the  following.  I  copied  it, 
then  and  there,  as  a  curiosity :  — 

-  This  Contract  between  me  and  you  persuing  ivitnesseth  in  the 
name  of  God  —  Amen  and  so  forth. 
{One)     That  me  and  you  will  settle  this  matter  togetlier:   i.e., 

to  be  Kings  of  Kafir istan. 
{Two)     That  you  and  me  will  not,  while  this  matter  is  being 
settled,  look  at  any  Liquor,  nor  any  Woman  black, 
white  or  brown,  so  as  to  get  mixed  up  with  one  or  the 
otJier  harmful. 
(Three)     That  we  conduct  ourselves  with  dignity  and  discretion^ 
and  if  one  of  us  gets  into  trouble  the  other  will  stay 
by  him. 
Signed  by  you  and  me  this  day. 
Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan. 
Daiiiel  Dravot. 
Both  Gentlemen  at  Large. 

"There  was  no  need  for  the  last  article,"  said  Carnehan, 
blushing  modestly;  "but  it  looks  regular.  Now  you  know  the 
sort  of  men  that  loafers  are  —  we  are  loafers,  Dan,  until  we  get 
out  of  India  —  and  do  you  think  that  we  would  sign  a  Contrack 
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like  that  unless  we  was  in  earnest?  We  have  kept  away  from 
the  two  things  that  make  life  worth  having." 

*'  You  won't  enjoy  your  lives  much  longer  if  you  are  gomg  to 
try  this  idiotic  adventure.  Don't  set  the  office  on  fire,"  I  said, 
"and  go  away  before  nine  o'clock." 

I  left  them  still  poring  over  the  maps  and  making  notes  on 
the  back  of  the  ''Contrack."  "Be  sure  to  come  down  to  the 
Serai  to-morrow,"  were  their  parting  words. 

The  Kumharsen  Serai  is  the  great  four-square  sink  of  hu- 
manity where  the  strings  of  camels  and  horses  from  the  North 
load  and  unload.  All  the  nationalities  of  Central  Asia  may  be 
found  there,  and  most  of  the  folk  of  India  proper.  Balkh  and 
Bokhara  there  meet  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  try  to  draw  eye- 
teeth.  You  can  buy  ponies,  turquoises,  Persian  pussy-cats, 
saddle-bags,  fat-tailed  sheep  and  musk  in  the  Kumharsen  Serai, 
and  get  many  strange  things  for  nothing.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  down  there  to  see  whether  my  friends  intended  to  keep 
their  word  or  were  lying  about  drunk. 

A  priest  attired  in  fragments  of  ribbons  and  rags  stalked  up 
to  me,  gravely  twisting  a  child's  paper  whirligig.  Behind  him 
was  his  servant  bending  under  the  load  of  a  crate  of  mud  toys. 
The  two  were  loading  up  two  camels,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Serai  watched  them  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

"The  priest  is  mad,"  said  a  horse-dealer  to  me.  "He  is 
going  up  to  Kabul  to  sell  toys  to  the  Amir.  He  will  either  be 
raised  to  honor  or  have  his  head  cut  off.  He  came  in  here  this 
morning  and  has  been  behaving  madly  ever  since." 

"The  witless  are  under  the  protection  of  God,"  stammered  a 
flat-cheeked  Usberg  in  broken  Hindi.  "They  foretell  future 
events." 

"Would  they  could  have  foretold  that  my  caravan  would 
have  been  cut  up  by  the  Shinwaris  almost  within  shadow  of 
the  Pass !"  grunted  the  Eusufzai  agent  of  a  Rajputana  trading 
house  whose  goods  had  been  feloniously  diverted  into  the  hands 
of  other  robbers  just  across  the  Border,  and  whose  misfortunes 
were  the  laughing-stock  of  the  bazaar.  "  Ghe,  priest,  whence 
come  you  and  whither  do  you  go?" 

"From  Roum  have  I  come,"  shouted  the  priest,  waving  his 
whirligig;    "from  Roum,  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  hundred 
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devils  across  the  sea !  O  thieves,  robbers,  liars,  the  blessing  of 
Pir  Khan  on  pigs,  dogs,  and  perjurers !  Who  will  take  the 
Protected  of  God  to  the  North  to  sell  charms  that  are  never 
still  to  the  Amir  ?  The  camels  shall  not  gall,  the  sons  shall  not 
fall  sick,  and  the  wives  shall  remain  faithful  while  they  are 
away,  of  the  men  who  give  me  place  in  their  caravan.  Who 
will  assist  me  to  slipper  the  King  of  the  Roos  with  a  golden 
slipper  with  a  silver  heel?  The  protection  of  Pir  Khan  be 
upon  his  labors!"  He  spread  out  the  skirts  of  his  gaberdine 
and  pirouetted  between  the  lines  of  tethered  horses. 

"There  starts  a  caravan  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in  twenty 
days,  Huzrut,"  said  the  Eusufzai  trader.  "  My  camels  go  there- 
with.    Do  thou  also  go  and  bring  us  good  luck." 

"I  will  go  even  now!"  shouted  the  priest.  "I  will  depart 
upon  my  winged  camels,  and  be  at  Peshawar  in  a  day !  Ho ! 
Hazar  Mir  Khan,"  he  yelled  to  his  servant,  "drive  out  the 
camels,  but  let  me  first  mount  my  owti." 

He  leaped  on  the  back  of  his  beast  as  it  knelt,  and,  turning 
round  to  me,  cried:  "Come  thou  also.  Sahib,  a  little  along 
the  road,  and  I  will  sell  thee  a  charm  —  an  amulet  that  shall 
make  thee  King  of  Kafiristan." 

Then  the  light  broke  upon  me,  and  I  followed  the  two  camels 
out  of  the  Serai,  till  we  reached  open  road  and  the  priest  halted. 

"Wliat  d'you  think  o'  that?"  said  he  in  English.  "Carne- 
han  can't  talk  their  patter,  so  I've  made  him  my  servant.  He 
makes  a  handsome  servant.  'Tisn't  for  nothing  that  I've  been 
knocking  about  the  country  for  fourteen  years.  Didn't  I  do  that 
talk  neat  ?  We'll  hitch  on  to  a  caravan  at  Peshawar  till  we  get 
to  Jagdallak,  and  then  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  donkeys  for  our 
camels,  and  strike  into  Kafiristan.  ^^^li^ligigs  for  the  Amir,  O 
Lor!  Put  your  hand  under  the  camel-bags  and  tell  me  what 
you  feel." 

I  felt  the  butt  of  a  Martini,  and  another  and  another. 

"Twenty  of  'em,"  said  Dravot  placidly.  "Twenty  of  'em, 
and  ammunition  to  correspond,  under  the  whirligigs  and  the 
mud  dolls." 

"Heaven  help  you  if  you  are  caught  with  those  thmgs!"  I 
said.  "A  Martini  is  worth  her  weight  in  silver  among  the 
Pathans." 
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"  Fifteen  hundred  rupees  of  capital  —  every  rupee  we  could 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal  —  are  invested  on  these  two  camels,"  said 
Dravot.  We  won't  get  caught.  We're  going  through  the 
Khaiber  with  a  regular  caravan.  Who'd  touch  a  poor  mad 
priest?" 

"Have  you  got  everything  you  want?"  I  asked,  overcome 
with  astonishment. 

"Not  yet,  but  we  shall  soon.  Give  me  a  memento  of  your 
kindness.  Brother.  You  did  me  a  service  yesterday,  and  that 
time  in  Marwar.  Half  my  Kingdom  shall  you  have,  as  the  say- 
ing is."  I  slipped  a  small  charm  compass  from  my  watch- 
chain  and  handed  it  up  to  the  priest. 

"Good-by,"  said  Dravot,  giving  me  his  hand  cautiously. 
"It's  the  last  time  we'll  shake  hands  with  an  Englishman  these 
many  days.  Shake  hands  with  him,  Carnehan,"  he  cried,  as 
the  second  camel  passed  me. 

Carnehan  leaned  down  and  shook  hands. 

Then  the  camels  passed  away  along  the  dusty  road,  and  I 
was  left  alone  to  wonder.  My  eye  could  detect  no  failure  in 
the  disguises.  The  scene  in  the  Serai  attested  that  they  were 
complete  to  the  native  mind.  There  was  just  the  chance, 
therefore,  that  Carnehan  and  Dravot  would  be  able  to  wander 
through  Afghanistan  without  detection.  But,  beyond,  they 
would  find  death,  certain  and  awful  death. 

Ten  days  later  a  native  friend  of  mine,  giving  me  the  news 
of  the  day  from  Peshawar,  wound  up  his  letter  with:  "There 
has  been  much  laughter  here  on  account  of  a  certain  mad  priest 
who  is  going  in  his  estimation  to  sell  petty  gauds  and  insig- 
nificant trinkets  which  he  ascribes  as  great  charms  to  H.  H. 
the  Amir  of  Bokhara.  He  passed  through  Peshawar  and  asso- 
ciated himself  to  the  Second  Summer  caravan  that  goes  to  Kabul. 
The  merchants  are  pleased  because  through  superstition  they 
imagine  that  such  mad  fellows  bring  good  fortune." 

The  two,  then,  were  beyond  the  Border.  I  would  have 
prayed  for  them,  but  that  night  a  real  King  died  in  Europe 
and  demanded  an  obituary  notice. 

The  wheel  of  the  world  swings  through  the  same  phases 
again  and  again.     Summer  passed  and  winter  thereafter,  and 
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came  and  passed  again.  The  daily  paper  continued  and  I 
with  it,  and  upon  the  third  summer  there  fell  a  hot  night,  a 
night  issue,  and  a  strained  waiting  for  something  to  be  tele- 
graphed from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  exactly  as  had  hap- 
pened before.  A  few  great  men  had  died  in  the  past  two  years, 
the  machines  worked  with  more  clatter,  and  some  of  the  trees 
in  the  office  garden  were  a  few  feet  taller.  But  that  was  all 
the  difference. 

I  passed  over  to  the  press-room,  and  went  through  just  such 
a  scene  as  I  have  already  described.  The  nervous  tension  was 
stronger  than  it  had  been  two  years  before,  and  I  felt  the  heat 
more  acutely.  At  three  o'clock  I  cried,  "Print  off,"  and  turned 
to  go,  when  there  crept  to  my  chair  what  was  left  of  a  man. 
He  was  bent  into  a  circle,  his  head  was  sunk  between  his  shoulders, 
and  he  moved  his  feet  one  over  the  other  like  a  bear.  I  could 
hardly  see  whether  he  walked  or  crawled  —  this  rag-wrapped, 
whining  cripple  who  addressed  me  by  name,  crying  that  he  was 
come  back.  "Can  you  give  me  a  drink?"  he  whimpered. 
**For  the  Lord's  sake,  give  me  a  drink!" 

I  went  back  to  the  office,  the  man  following  with  groans  of 
pain,  and  I  turned  up  the  lamp. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  he  gasped,  dropping  into  a  chair, 
and  he  turned  his  drawn  face,  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  gray 
hair,  to  the  light. 

I  looked  at  him  intently.  Once  before  had  I  seen  eyebrows 
that  met  over  the  nose  in  an  inch-broad  black  band,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  where. 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  I  said,  handing  him  the  whisky.  "  What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

He  took  a  gulp  of  the  spirit  raw,  and  shivered  in  spite  of  the 
suffocating  heat. 

"I've  come  back,"  he  repeated;  "and  I  was  the  King  of 
Kafiristan  —  me  and  Dravot  —  crowned  Kings  we  was !  In 
this  office  we  settled  it  —  you  setting  there  and  giving  us  the 
books.  I  am  Peachey  —  Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan,  and 
you've  been    setting  here  ever  since  —  O  Lord!" 

I  was  more  than  a  little  astonished,  and  expressed  my  feel- 
ings accordingly. 

"  It's  true,"  said  Carnehan,  with  a  dry  cackle,  nursing  his 
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feet,  which  were  wrapped  in  rags.  "True  as  gospel.  Kings 
we  were,  with  crowns  upon  our  heads  —  me  and  Dravot  —  poor 
Dan  —  oh,  poor,  poor  Dan,  that  would  never  take  advice,  not 
though  I  begged  of  him!" 

"Take  the  whisky,"  I  said,  "and  take  your  own  time.  Tell 
me  all  you  can  recollect  of  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
You  got  across  the  Border  on  your  camels,  Dravot  dressed  as  a 
mad  priest  and  you  his  servant.     Do  you  remember  that?" 

"  I  ain't  mad  —  yet,  but  I  shall  be  that  way  soon.  Of  course 
I  remember.  Keep  looking  at  me,  or  maybe  my  words  will  go 
all  to  pieces.  Keep  looking  at  me  in  my  eyes  and  don't  say 
anything." 

I  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  his  face  as  steadily  as  I 
could.  He  dropped  one  hand  upon  the  table  and  I  grasped  it 
by  the  wrist.  It  was  twisted  like  a  bird's  claw,  and  upon  the 
back  was  a  ragged,  red,  diamond-shaped  scar. 

"No,  don't  look  there.     Look  at  me,"  said  Carnehan. 

"That  comes  afterwards,  but  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  dis- 
track  me.  We  left  with  that  caravan,  me  and  Dravot  playing 
all  sorts  of  antics  to  amuse  the  people  we  were  with.  Dravot 
used  to  make  us  laugh  in  the  evenings  when  all  the  people  was 
cooking  their  dinners  —  cooking  their  dinners,  and  .  .  .  what 
did  they  do  then?  They  lit  little  fires  with  sparks  that  went 
into  Dravot's  beard,  and  we  all  laughed  —  fit  to  die.  Little 
red  fires  they  was,  going  into  Dravot's  big  red  beard  —  so 
funny."     His  eyes  left  mine  and  he  smiled  foolishly. 

"You  went  as  far  as  Jagdallak  with  that  caravan,"  I  said  at 
a  venture,  "  after  you  had  lit  those  fires.  To  Jagdallak,  where 
you  turned  off  to  try  to  get  into  Kafiristan." 

"No,  we  didn't  neither.  What  are  you  talking  about?  We 
turned  off  before  Jagdallak,  because  we  heard  the  roads  was 
good.  But  they  wasn't  good  enough  for  our  two  camels  — 
mine  and  Dravot's.  When  we  left  the  caravan,  Dravot  took 
off  all  his  clothes  and  mine  too,  and  said  we  would  be  heathen, 
because  the  Kafirs  didn't  allow  Mohammedans  to  talk  to  them. 
So  we  dressed  betwixt  and  between,  and  such  a  sight  as  Daniel 
Dravot  I  never  saw  yet  nor  expect  to  see  again.  He  burned 
half  his  beard,  and  slung  a  sheepskin  over  his  shoulder,  and 
shaved  his  head  into  patterns.     He  shaved  mine,  too,  and  made 
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me  wear  outrageous  things  to  look  like  a  heathen.  That  was 
in  a  most  mountainous  country,  and  our  camels  couldn't  go 
along  any  more  because  of  the  mountains.  They  were  tall  and 
black,  and  coming  home  I  saw  them  fight  like  wild  goats  — 
there  are  lots  of  goats  in  Kafiristan.  And  these  mountains, 
they  never  keep  still,  no  more  than  the  goats.  Always  fighting 
they  are,  and  don't  let  you  sleep  at  night." 

"Take  some  more  whisky,"  I  said  very  slowly.  "What  did 
you  and  Daniel  Dravot  do  when  the  camels  could  go  no  further 
because  of  the  rough  roads  that  led  into  Kafiristan?" 

"What  did  which  do?  There  was  a  party  called  Peachey 
Taliaferro  Carnehan  that  w^as  with  Dravot.  Shall  I  tell  you 
about  him?  He  died  out  there  in  the  cold.  Slap  from  the 
bridge  fell  old  Peachey,  turning  and  twisting  in  the  air  like  a 
penny  whirligig  that  you  can  sell  to  the  Amir.  —  No ;  they  was 
two  for  three  ha'pence,  those  whirligigs,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken and  woful  sore.  And  then  these  camels  were  no  use, 
and  Peachey  said  to  Dravot  —  'For  the  Lord's  sake,  let's  get 
out  of  this  before  our  heads  are  chopped  off,'  and  with  that 
they  killed  the  camels  all  among  the  mountains,  not  having 
anything  in  particular  to  eat,  but  first  they  took  off  the  boxes 
with  the  guns  and  the  ammunition,  till  two  men  came  along 
driving  four  mules.  Dravot  up  and  dances  in  front  of  them, 
singing,  —  ' Sell  me  four  mules.'  Says  the  first  man,  —  'If  you 
are  rich  enough  to  buy,  you  are  rich  enough  to  rob ; '  but  before 
ever  he  could  put  his  hand  to  his  knife,  Dravot  breaks  his  neck 
over  his  knee,  and  the  other  party  runs  away.  So  Carnehan 
loaded  the  mules  with  the  rifles  that  was  taken  off  the  camels, 
and  together  we  starts  forward  into  those  bitter  cold  moun- 
tainous parts,  and  never  a  road  broader  than  the  back  of  your 
hand." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  while  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
remember  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  had 
journeyed. 

"  I  am  telling  you  as  straight  as  I  can,  but  my  head  isn't  as 
good  as  it  might  be.  They  drove  nails  through  it  to  make  me 
hear  better  how  Dravot  died.  The  country  was  mountainous 
and  the  mules  were  most  contrary,  and  the  inhabitants  was  dis- 
persed and  solitary.     They  went  up  and  up,  and  dowa.  and 
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down,  and  that  other  party,  Carnehan,  was  imploring  of  Dravot 
not  to  sing  and  whistle  so  loud,  for  fear  of  bringing  down  the 
tremenjus  avalanches.  But  Dravot  says  that  if  a  King  couldn't 
sing  it  wasn't  worth  being  King,  and  whacked  the  mules  over 
the  rump,  and  never  took  no  heed  for  ten  cold  days.  We  came 
to  a  big  level  valley  all  among  the  mountains,  and  the  mules 
were  near  dead,  so  we  killed  them,  not  having  anything  in 
special  for  them  or  us  to  eat.  We  sat  upon  the  boxes,  and 
played  odd  and  even  with  the  cartridges  that  was  jolted  out. 

"  Then  ten  men  with  bows  and  arrows  ran  down  that  valley, 
chasing  twenty  men  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  row  was 
tremenjus.  They  was  fair  men  —  fairer  than  you  or  me  — 
with  yellow  hair  and  remarkable  well  built.  Says  Dravot,  un- 
packing the  guns  —  *  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  business. 
We'll  fight  for  the  ten  men,'  and  with  that  he  fires  two  rifles 
at  the  twenty  men,  and  drops  one  of  them  at  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  rock  where  we  was  sitting.  The  other  men 
began  to  run,  but  Carnehan  and  Dravot  sits  on  the  boxes  pick- 
ing them  off  at  all  ranges,  up  and  down  the  valley.  Then  we 
goes  up  to  the  ten  men  that  had  run  across  the  snow  too,  and 
they  fires  a  footy  little  arrow  at  us.  Dravot  he  shoots  above 
their  heads  and  they  all  falls  down  flat.  Then  he  walks  over 
them  and  kicks  them,  and  then  he  lifts  them  up  and  shakes 
hands  all  round  to  make  them  friendly  like.  He  calls  them  and 
gives  them  the  boxes  to  carry,  and  waves  his  hand  for  all  the 
world  as  though  he  was  King  already.  They  takes  the  boxes 
and  him  across  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  into  a  pine  wood  on 
the  top,  where  there  was  half  a  dozen  big  stone  idols.  Dravot 
he  goes  to  the  biggest  —  a  fellow  they  call  Imbra  —  and  lays  a 
rifle  and  a  cartridge  at  his  feet,  rubbing  his  nose  respectful 
with  his  own  nose,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and  saluting  in 
front  of  it.  He  turns  round  to  the  men  and  nods  his  head, 
and  says,  —  'That's  all  right.  I'm  in  the  know  too,  and  all 
these  old  jimjams  are  my  friends.'  Then  he  opens  his  mouth 
and  points  down  it,  and  when  the  first  man  brings  him  food, 
he  says  —  'No;'  and  when  the  second  man  brings  him  food, 
he  says  —  'No;'  but  when  one  of  the  old  priests  and  the  boss 
of  the  village  brings  him  food,  he  says  —  'Yes;'  very  haughty, 
and  eats  it  slow.     That  was  how  we  came  to  our  first  village, 
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without  any  trouble,  just  as  though  we  had  tumbled  from  the 
skies.  But  we  tumbled  from  one  of  those  damned  rope 
bridges,  you  see,  and  you  couldn't  expect  a  man  to  laugh  much 
after  that." 

"Take  some  more  whisky  and  go  on,"  I  said.  "That  was 
the  first  village  you  came  into.     How  did  you  get  to  be  King?" 

"I  wasn't  King,"  said  Carnehan.  " Dravot  he  was  the  King, 
and  a  handsome  man  he  looked  with  the  gold  crown  on  his 
head  and  all.  Him  and  the  other  party  stayed  in  that  village, 
and  every  morning  Dravot  sat  by  the  side  of  old  Imbra,  and 
the  people  came  and  worshiped.  That  was  Dravot's  order. 
Then  a  lot  of  men  came  into  the  valley,  and  Carnehan  and 
Dravot  picks  them  off  with  the  rifles  before  they  knew  where 
they  was,  and  runs  down  into  the  valley  and  up  again  the 
other  side,  and  finds  another  village,  same  as  the  first  one,  and 
the  people  all  falls  down  fiat  on  their  faces  and  Dravot  says,  — 
'Now  what  is  the  trouble  between  you  two  villages?'  and  the 
people  points  to  a  woman,  as  fair  as  you  or  me,  that  was  carried 
off,  and  Dravot  takes  her  back  to  the  first  village  and  counts 
up  the  dead  —  eight  there  was.  For  each  dead  man  Dravot 
pours  a  little  milk  on  the  ground  and  waves  his  arms  like  a 
whirligig  and  '  That's  all  right,'  says  he.  Then  he  and  Carne- 
han takes  the  big  boss  of  each  village  by  the  arm  and  walks 
them  down  into  the  valley,  and  shows  them  how  to  scratch  a 
line  with  a  spear  right  down  the  valley,  and  gives  each  a  sod 
of  turf  from  both  sides  o'  the  line.  Then  all  the  people  comes 
down  and  shouts  like  the  devil  and  all;  and  Dravot  says,  — 
*  Go  and  dig  the  land,  and  be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  which  they 
did,  though  they  didn't  understand.  Then  we  asks  the  names 
of  things  in  their  lingo  —  bread  and  water  and  fire  and  idols 
and  such,  and  Dravot  leads  the  priest  of  each  village  up  to  the 
idol,  and  says  he  must  sit  there  and  judge  the  people,  and  if 
anything  goes  wrong  he  is  to  be  shot. 

"Next  week  they  was  all  turning  up  the  land  in  the  valley 
as  quiet  as  bees  and  much  prettier,  and  the  priests  heard  all 
the  complaints  and  told  Dravot  in  dumb  show  what  it  was 
about.  'That's  just  the  beginning,'  says  Dravot.  'They  think 
we're  Gods.'  He  and  Carnehan  picks  out  twenty  good  men 
and  shows  them  how  to  click  off  a  rifle,  and  form  fours,  and 
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advance  in  line,  and  they  was  very  pleased  to  do  so,  and  clevef 

to  see  the  hang  of  it.  Then  he  takes  out  his  pipe  and  his  baccy- 
pouch  and  leaves  one  at  one  village  and  one  at  the  other,  and 
off  we  two  goes  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  next  valley. 
That  was  all  rock  and  there  was  a  little  village  there,  and  Carne- 
han  says,  — '  Send  'em  to  the  old  valley  to  plant,'  and  takes 
'em  there  and  gives  'em  some  land  that  wasn't  took  before. 
They  were  a  poor  lot,  and  we  blooded  'em  with  a  kid  before 
letting  'em  into  the  new  Kingdom.  That  was  to  impress  the 
people,  and  then  they  settled  down  quiet,  and  Carnehan  went 
back  to  Dravot  who  had  got  into  another  valley,  all  snow  and 
ice  and  most  mountainous.  There  was  no  people  there  and 
the  Army  got  afraid,  so  Dravot  shoots  one  of  them,  and  goes 
on  till  he  finds  some  people  in  a  village,  and  the  Army  explains 
that  unless  the  people  wants  to  be  killed  they  had  better  not 
shoot  their  little  matchlocks;  for  they  had  matchlocks.  We 
makes  friends  with  the  priest  and  I  stays  there  alone  with  two 
of  the  Army,  teaching  the  men  how  to  drill,  and  a  thundering 
big  Chief  comes  across  the  snow  with  kettledrums  and  horns 
twanging,  because  he  heard  there  was  a  new  God  kicking  about. 
Carnehan  sights  for  the  brown  of  the  men  half  a  mile  across 
the  snow  and  wings  one  of  them.  Then  he  sends  a  message 
to  the  Chief  that,  unless  he  wishes  to  be  killed,  he  must  come 
and  shake  hands  with  me  and  leave  his  arms  behind.  The 
Chief  comes  alone  first,  and  Carnehan  shakes  hands  with  him 
and  whirls  his  arms  about,  same  as  Dra^'ot  used,  and  very 
much  surprised  that  Chief  was,  and  strokes  my  eyebrows. 
Then  Carnehan  goes  alone  to  the  Chief,  and  asks  him  in  dumb 
show  if  he  had  an  enemy  he  hated.  *I  have,'  says  the  Chief. 
So  Carnehan  weeds  out  the  pick  of  his  men,  and  sets  the  two 
of  the  Army  to  show  them  drill,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  men  can  manceuver  about  as  well  as  Volunteers.  So  he 
marches  with  the  Chief  to  a  great  big  plain  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  Chief's  men  rushes  into  a  village  and  takes 
it;  we  three  Martinis  firing  into  the  brown  of  the  enemy.  So 
we  took  that  village  too,  and  I  gives  the  Chief  a  rag  from  my 
coat  and  says,  'Occupy  till  I  come:'  which  was  scriptural. 
By  way  of  a  reminder,  when  me  and  the  Army  was  eighteen 
hundred  yards  away,  I  drops  a  bullet  near  him  standing   on 
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the  snow,  and  all  the  people  falls  flat  on  their  faces.  Then  I 
sends  a  letter  to  Dravot,  wherever  he  be  by  land  or  by  sea." 

At  the  risk  of  throwing  the  creature  out  of  train  I  interrupted, 
—  "How  could  you  write  a  letter  up  yonder?" 

"The  letter?  —  Oh!  —  The  letter!  Keep  looking  at  me 
between  the  eyes,  please.  It  was  a  string-talk  letter,  that  we'd 
learned  the  way  of  it  from  a  blind  beggar  in  the  Punjab." 

I  remember  that  there  had  once  come  to  the  office  a  blind 
man  with  a  knotted  twig  and  a  piece  of  string  which  he  wound 
round  the  twig  according  to  some  cipher  of  his  own.  He  could, 
after  the  lapse  of  days  or  hours,  repeat  the  sentence  which  he 
had  reeled  up.  He  had  reduced  the  alphabet  to  eleven  primi- 
tive sounds;  and  tried  to  teach  me  his  method,  but  failed. 

"I  sent  that  letter  to  Dravot,"  said  Carnehan;  "and  told 
him  to  come  back  because  this  Kingdom  was  growing  too  big 
for  me  to  handle,  and  then  I  struck  for  the  first  valley  to  see 
how  the  priests  were  working.  They  called  the  village  we 
took  along  with  the  Chief,  Bashkai,  and  the  first  village  we  took, 
Er-Heb.  The  priests  at  Er-Heb  was  doing  all  right,  but  they 
had  a  lot  of  pending  cases  about  land  to  show  me,  and  some 
men  from  another  vUlage  had  been  firing  arrows  at  night;  I 
went  out  and  looked  for  that  village  and  fired  four  rounds  at  it 
from  a  thousand  yards.  That  used  all  the  cartridges  I  cared 
to  spend,  and  I  waited  for  Dravot,  who  had  been  away  two  or 
three  months,  and  I  kept  my  people  quiet. 

"One  morning  I  heard  the  devil's  own  noise  of  drums  and 
horns,  and  Dan  Dravot  marches  down  the  hill  with  his  Army 
and  a  tail  of  himdreds  of  men,  and,  which  was  the  most  amaz- 
ing —  a  great  gold  crown  on  his  head.  ']My  Gord,  Carnehan,' 
says  Daniel,  'this  is  a  tremenjus  business,  and  we've  got  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  it's  worth  having.  I  am  the  son  of 
Alexander  by  Queen  Semiramis,  and  you're  my  younger  brother 
and  a  God  too !  It's  the  biggest  thing  we've  ever  seen.  I've 
been  marching  and  fighting  for  six  weeks  with  the  Army,  and 
every  footy  little  village  for  fifty  miles  has  come  in  rejoiceful; 
and  more  than  that,  I've  got  the  key  of  the  whole  show,  as 
you'll  see,  and  I've  got  a  crown  for  you !  I  told  'em  to  make 
two  of  'em  at  a  place  called  Shu,  where  the  gold  lies  in  the  rock 
like  suet  in  mutton.     Gold  I've  seen,  and  turquoise  I've  kicked 
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out  of  the  cliffs,  and  there's  garnets  in  the  sands  of  the  river, 
and  here's  a  chunk  of  amber  that  a  man  brought  me.  Call  up 
all  the  priests  and,  here,  take  your  crown.' 

"One  of  the  men  opens  a  black  hair  bag,  and  I  slips  the 
crown  on.  It  was  too  small  and  too  heavy,  but  I  wore  it  for 
the  glory.  Hammered  gold  it  was  —  five-pound  weight,  like  a 
hoop  of  a  barrel. 

"'Peachey,'  says  Dravot,  'we  don't  want  to  fight  no  more. 
The  Craft's  the  trick,  so  help  me ! '  and  he  brings  fon\'ard  that 
same  Chief  that  I  left  at  Bashkai  —  Billy  Fish  we  called  him 
afterwards,  because  he  was  so  like  Billy  Fish  that  drove  the  big 
tank-engine  at  Mach  on  the  Bolan  in  the  old  days.  'Shake 
hands  with  him,'  says  Dravot,  and  I  shook  hands  and  nearly 
dropped,  for  Billy  Fish  gave  me  the  Grip.  I  said  nothing,  but 
tried  him  with  the  Fellow  Craft  Grip.  He  answers,  all  right, 
and  I  tried  the  Master's  Grip,  but  that  was  a  slip.  'A  Fellow 
Crafts  he  is!'  I  says  to  Dan.  'Does  he  know  the  word?' 
'He  does,'  says  Dan,  'and  all  the  priests  know.  It's  a  miracle ! 
The  Chiefs  and  the  priests  can  work  a  Fellow  Craft  Lodge  in  a 
way  that's  very  like  ours,  and  they've  cut  the  marks  on  the 
rocks,  but  they  don't  know  the  Third  Degree,  and  they've 
come  to  find  out.  It's  Gord's  Truth.  I've  known  these  long 
years  that  the  Afghans  knew  up  to  the  Fellow  Craft  Degree, 
but  this  is  a  miracle.  A  God  and  a  Grand  Master  of  the 
Craft  am  I,  and  a  Lodge  in  the  Third  Degree  I  will  open,  and 
we'll  raise  the  head  priests  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  villages.' 

'"It's  against  all  the  law,'  I  says,  'holding  a  Lodge  without 
warrant  from  any  one ;  and  we  never  held  office  in  any  Lodge.' 

'"It's  a  master-stroke  of  policy,'  says  Dravot.  'It  means 
running  the  country  as  easy  as  a  four-wheeled  bogy  on  a  down 
grade.  We  can't  stop  to  inquire  now,  or  they'll  turn  against 
us.  I've  forty  Chiefs  at  my  heel,  and  passed  and  raised  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  they  shall  be.  Billet  these  men  on  the  villages 
and  see  that  we  run  up  a  Lodge  of  some  kind.  The  temple  of 
Imbra  will  do  for  the  Lodge-room.  The  women  must  make 
aprons  as  you  show  them.  I'll  hold  a  levee  of  Chiefs  to-night 
and  Lodge  to-morrow.' 

"I  was  fair  run  off  my  legs,  but  I  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  not 
to  see  what  a  pull  this  Craft  business  gave  us.    I  showed   the 
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priests'  families  how  to  make  aprons  of  the  degrees,  but  for 
Dravot's  apron  the  blue  border  and  marks  was  made  of  tur- 
quoise lumps  on  white  hide,  not  cloth.  We  took  a  great  square 
stone  in  the  temple  for  the  Master's  chair,  and  little  stones  for 
the  officers'  chairs,  and  painted  the  black  pavement  with  white 
squares,  and  did  what  we  could  to  make  things  regular. 

"  At  the  levee  which  was  held  that  night  on  the  hillside  with 
big  bonfires,  Dravot  gives  out  that  him  and  me  were  Gods  and 
sons  of  Alexander,  and  Past  Grand  Masters  in  the  Craft,  and 
was  come  to  make  Kafiristan  a  country  where  every  man 
should  eat  in  peace  and  drink  in  quiet,  and  especially  obey  us. 
Then  the  Chiefs  come  round  to  shake  hands,  and  they  was  so 
hairy  and  white  and  fair  it  was  just  shaking  hands  with  old 
friends.  We  gave  them  names  according  as  they  was  like  men 
we  had  known  in  India  —  Billy  Fish,  HoUy  Dilworth,  Pikky 
Kergan  that  was  Bazaar-Master  when  I  was  at  Mhow,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

"  The  most  amazing  miracle  was  at  Lodge  next  night.  One 
of  the  old  priests  was  watching  us  continuous,  and  I  felt  un- 
easy, for  I  knew  we'd  have  to  fudge  the  Ritual,  and  I  didn't 
know  w^hat  the  men  knew.  The  old  priest  was  a  stranger 
come  in  from  beyond  the  village  of  Bashkai.  The  minute 
Dravot  puts  on  the  Master's  apron  that  the  girls  had  made  for 
him,  the  priest  fetches  a  whoop  and  a  howl,  and  tries  to  over- 
turn the  stone  that  Dravot  was  sitting  on.  *  It's  all  up  now,'  I 
says,  'That  comes  of  meddling  with  the  Craft  without  war- 
rant!' Dravot  never  winked  an  eye,  not  when  ten  priests  took 
and  tilted  over  the  Grand  Master's  chair  —  which  was  to  say 
the  stone  of  Imbra.  The  priest  begins  rubbing  the  bottom  end 
of  it  to  clear  away  the  black  dirt,  and  presently  he  shows  all 
the  other  priests  the  Master's  Mark,  same  as  was  on  Dravot's 
apron,  cut  into  the  stone.  Not  even  the  priests  of  the  temple 
of  Imbra  knew  it  was  there.  The  old  chap  falls  flat  on  his 
face  at  Dravot's  feet  and  kisses  'em.  '  Luck  again,'  says  Dra- 
vot, across  the  Lodge  to  me,  'they  say  it's  the  missing  Mark 
that  no  one  could  understand  the  why  of.  We're  more  than 
safe  now.'  Then  he  bangs  the  butt  of  his  gun  for  a  gavel  and 
says:  'By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  my  own 
right  hand  and  the  help  of  Peachey,  I  declare  myself  Grand 
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Master  of  all  Freemasonry  in  Kafiristan  in  this  the  Mother 
Lodge  o'  the  country,  and  King  of  Kafiristan  equally  with 
Peachey ! '  At  that  he  puts  on  his  crown  and  I  puts  on  mine 
—  I  was  doing  Senior  Warden  —  and  we  opens  the  Lodge  in 
most  ample  form.  It  was  a  amazing  miracle !  The  priests 
moved  in  Lodge  through  the  first  two  degrees  almost  without 
telling,  as  if  the  memory  was  coming  back  to  them.  After 
that,  Peachy  and  Dravot  raised  such  as  was  worthy  —  high 
priests  and  Chiefs  of  far-off  %illages.  Billy  Fish  was  the  first, 
and  I  can  tell  you  we  scared  the  soul  out  of  him.  It  was  not 
in  any  way  according  to  Ritual,  but  it  served  our  turn.  We 
didn't  raise  more  than  ten  of  the  biggest  men  because  we  didn't 
want  to  make  the  Degree  common.  And  they  was  clamoring 
to  be  raised. 

*"In  another  six  months,'  says  Dravot,  'we'll  hold  another 
Communication  and  see  how  you  are  working.'  Then  he  asks 
them  about  their  villages,  and  learns  that  they  was  fighting  one 
against  the  other  and  were  fair  sick  and  tired  of  it.  And  when 
they  wasn't  doing  that  they  was  fighting  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. *You  can  fight  those  when  they  come  into  our  country,' 
says  Dravot.  'TeU  off  every  tenth  man  of  your  tribes  for  a 
Frontier  guard,  and  send  two  hundred  at  a  time  to  this  vaUey 
to  be  drilled.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  shot  or  speared  any  more 
so  long  as  he  does  well,  and  I  know  that  you  won't  cheat  me 
because  you're  white  people  —  sons  of  Alexander  —  and  not 
like  common,  black  ]Mohammedans.  You  are  my  people  and 
by  God,'  says  he,  running  off  into  English  at  the  end  —  'I'll 
make  a  damned  fine  Nation  of  you,  or  I'll  die  in  the 
making!' 

"  I  can't  tell  all  we  did  for  the  next  six  months  because  Dra- 
vot did  a  lot  I  couldn't  see  the  hang  of,  and  he  learned  their 
lingo  in  a  way  I  never  could.  ]My  work  was  to  help  the  people 
plow,  and  now  and  again  go  out  with  some  of  the  Army  and 
see  what  the  other  villages  were  doing,  and  make  'em  throw 
rope  bridges  across  the  ravines  which  cut  up  the  country  horrid. 
Dravot  was  very  kind  to  me,  but  when  he  walked  up  and  dowTi 
in  the  pine  wood  pulling  that  bloody  red  beard  of  his  with 
both  fists  I  knew  he  was  thinking  plans  I  could  not  advise  him 
about,  and  I  just  waited  for  orders. 
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"But  Dravot  never  showed  me  disrespect  before  the  people. 
They  were  afraid  of  me  and  the  Army,  but  they  loved  Dan. 
He  was  the  best  of  friends  with  the  priests  and  the  Chiefs; 
but  any  one  could  come  across  the  hills  with  a  complaint  and 
Dravot  would  hear  him  out  fair,  and  call  four  priests  together 
and  say  what  was  to  be  done.  He  used  to  call  in  Bill}-  Fish 
from  Bashkai,  and  Pikky  Kergan  from  Shu,  and  an  old  Chief 
we  called  Kafuzelum  —  it  was  like  enough  to  his  real  name  — 
and  hold  councils  with  'em  when  there  was  any  fighting  to  be 
done  in  small  villages.  That  was  his  Council  of  War,  and  the 
four  priests  of  Bashkai,  Shu,  Klhawak,  and  Madora  was  his 
Pri\y  Council.  Between  the  lot  of  'em  they  sent  me,  with  forty 
men  and  twent}'  rifles,  and  sixty  men  carrying  turquoises,  into 
the  Ghorband  country  to  buy  those  hand-made  Martini  rifles, 
that  come  out  of  the  Amir's  workshops  at  Kabul,  from  one  of 
the  Amir's  Herati  regiments  that  would  have  sold  the  very  teeth 
out  of  their  mouths  for  turquoises. 

"I  stayed  in  Ghorband  a  month,  and  gave  the  Governor 
there  the  pick  of  my  baskets  for  hush-money,  and  bribed  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  some  more,  and,  between  the  two  and 
the  tribespeople,  we  got  more  than  a  hundred  hand-made 
Martinis,  a  hundred  good  Kohat  Jezails  that'll  throw  to  six 
hundred  yards,  and  forty  man-loads  of  very  bad  ammunition 
for  the  rifles.  I  came  back  with  what  I  had,  and  distributed 
'em  among  the  men  that  the  Chiefs  sent  in  to  me  to  drill.  Dra- 
vot was  too  busy  to  attend  to  those  things,  but  the  old  Army 
that  we  first  made  helped  me,  and  we  turned  out  five  hundred 
men  that  could  drill,  and  two  hundred  that  knew  how  to  hold 
arms  pretty  straight.  Even  those  cork-screwed,  hand-made 
guns  was  a  miracle  to  them.  Dravot  talked  big  about  powder 
shops  and  factories,  walking  up  and  do^^'n  in  the  pine  wood 
when  the  winter  was  coming  on. 

*"I  won't  make  a  Nation,'  says  he.  'I'll  make  an  Empire! 
These  men  aren't  niggers ;  they're  English !  Look  at  their 
eyes  —  look  at  their  mouths.  Look  at  the  way  they  stand  up. 
They  sit  on  chairs  in  their  o\mi  houses.  They're  the  Lost 
Tribes,  or  something  like  it,  and  they've  grown  to  be  English. 
I'll  take  a  census  in  the  spring  if  the  priests  don't  get  frightened. 
There  must  be  a  fair  two  million  of  'em  in  these  hiUs.     The 
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villages  are  full  o'  little  children.  Two  million  people  —  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  —  and  all  English ! 
They  only  want  the  rifles  and  a  little  drilling.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  ready  to  cut  in  on  Russia's  right  flank 
when  she  tries  for  India !  Peachey,  man,'  he  says,  chewing 
his  beard  in  great  hunks,  '  we  shall  be  Emperors  —  Emperors 
of  the  Earth !  Rajah  Brooke  will  be  a  suckling  to  us.  I'll 
treat  with  the  Viceroy  on  equal  terms.  I'll  ask  him  to  send  me 
twelve  picked  English  —  twelve  that  I  know  of  —  to  help  us 
govern  a  bit.    There's  Mackray,  Sergeant-pensioner  at  Segowli 

—  many's  the  good  dinner  he's  given  me,  and  his  wife  a  pair 
of  trousers.  There's  Donkin,  the  Warder  of  Tounghoo  Jail; 
there's  hundreds  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  if  I  was  in  India. 
The  Viceroy  shall  do  it  for  me.  I'll  send  a  man  through  in 
the  spring  for  those  men,  and  I'll  write  for  a  dispensation  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  for  what  I've  done  as  Grand  Master.    That 

—  and  all  the  Sniders  that'll  be  thrown  out  when  the  native 
troops  in  India  take  up  the  Martini.  They'll  be  worn  smooth, 
but  they'll  do  for  fighting  in  these  hills.  Twelve  English,  a 
hundred  thousand  Sniders  run  through  the  Amir's  country  in 
driblets  —  I'd  be  content  with  twenty  thousand  in  one  year  — 
and  we'd  be  an  Empire.  When  everything  was  shipshape, 
I'd  hand  over  the  crown  —  this  crown  I'm  wearing  now  —  to 
Queen  Victoria  on  my  knees,  and  she'd  say,  "Rise  up,  Sir 
Daniel  Dravot."  Oh,  it's  big!  It's  big,  I  tell  you!  But 
there's  so  much  to  be  done  in  every  place  —  Bashkai,  Khawak, 
Shu,  and  everywhere  else.' 

'"What  is  it?'  I  says.  'There  are  no  more  men  coming  in 
to  be  drilled  this  autumn.  Look  at  those  fat,  black  clouds. 
They're  bringing  the  snow.' 

'"It  isn't  that,'  says  Daniel,  putting  his  hand  very  hard  on 
my  shoulder;  'and  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  that's  against 
you,  for  no  other  living  man  would  have  followed  me  and  made 
me  what  I  am,  as  you  have  done.  You're  a  first-class  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  people  know  you ;  but  —  it's  a  big 
country,  and  somehow  you  can't  help  me,  Peachey,  in  the  way 
I  want  to  be  helped.' 

"'Go  to  your  blasted  priests,  then!'  I  said,  and  I  was 
sorry  when  I  made  that  remark,  but  it  did  hurt  me  sore  to  find 
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Daniel  talking  so  superior  when  I'd  drilled  all  the  men,  and 
done  all  he  told  me. 

" '  Don't  let's  quarrel,  Peachey,'  says  Daniel  without  cursing. 
'You're  a  King  too,  and  the  half  of  this  Kingdom  is  yours; 
but  can't  you  see,  Peachey,  we  want  cleverer  men  than  us  now 
—  three  or  four  of  'em  that  we  can  scatter  about  for  our  Depu- 
ties? It's  a  hugeous  great  State,  and  I  can't  always  tell  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  I  haven't  time  for  all  I  want  to  do, 
and  here's  the  winter  coming  on  and  all.'  He  put  half  his 
beard  into  his  mouth,  and  it  was  as  red  as  the  gold  of  his 
crovMi. 

'"I'm  sorry,  Daniel,'  says  I.  'I've  done  all  I  could.  I've 
drilled  the  men  and  sho^^Tl  the  people  how  to  stack  their  oats 
better;  and  I've  brought  in  those  tinware  rifles  from  Ghor- 
band  —  but  I  know  what  you're  driving  at.  I  take  it  Kings 
always  feel  oppressed  that  way.' 

'"There's  another  thing  too,'  says  Dravot,  walking  up  and 
down.  '  The  winter's  coming  and  these  people  won't  be  giving 
much  trouble,  and  if  they  do,  we  can't  move  about.  I  want  a 
wife.' 

'"For  Gord's  sake  leave  the  women  alone !'  I  says.  'We've 
both  got  all  the  work  we  can,  though  I  am  a  fool.  Remember 
the  Contrack,  and  keep  clear  o'  women.' 

'"The  Contrack  only  lasted  till  such  time  as  we  was  Kings; 
and  Kings  we  have  been  these  months  past,'  says  Dravot, 
weighing  his  crown  in  his  hand.  'You  go  get  a  wife  too, 
Peachey  —  a  nice,  strappin',  plump  girl  that'll  keep  you  warm 
in  the  winter.  They're  prettier  than  English  girls,  and  we 
can  take  the  pick  of  'em.  Boil  'em  once  or  twice  in  hot  water, 
and  they'll  come  as  fair  as  chicken  and  ham.' 

" '  Don't  tempt  me ! '  I  says.  '  I  will  not  have  any  dealings 
with  a  woman,  not  tiU  we  are  a  dam'  side  more  settled  than  we 
are  now.  I've  been  doing  the  work  o'  two  men,  and  you've 
been  doing  the  work  o'  three.  Let's  lie  off  a  bit,  and  see  if  we 
can  get  some  better  tobacco  from  Afghan  country  and  run  in 
some  good  liquor;  but  no  women.' 

'"Who's  talking  o'  women?'  says  Dravot.  'I  said  wife  —  a 
Queen  to  breed  a  King's  son  for  the  King.  A  Queen  out  of  the 
strongest  tribe,  that'll  make  them  your  blood-brothers,   and 
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that'll  lie  by  your  side  and  tell  you  all  the  people  thinks  about 
you  and  their  own  affairs.     That's  what  I  want.' 

'"Do  you  remember  that  Bengali  woman  I  kept  at  Mogul 
Serai  when  I  was  a  plate-layer?'  says  I.  'A  fat  lot  o'  good 
she  was  to  me.  She  taught  me  the  lingo  and  one  or  two  other 
things;  but  what  happened?  She  ran  away  with  the  Station 
Master's  servant  and  half  my  month's  pay.  Then  she  turned 
up  at  Dadur  Junction  in  tow  of  a  half-caste,  and  had  the  im- 
pidence  to  say  I  was  her  husband  —  aU  among  the  drivers  in 
the  running  shed ! ' 

"'We've  done  with  that,'  says  Dravot.  'These  women  are 
whiter  than  you  or  me,  and  a  Queen  I  will  have  for  the  winter 
months.' 

'"For  the  last  time  o'  asking,  Dan,  do  not'  I  says.  'It'll 
only  bring  us  harm.  The  Bible  says  that  Kings  ain't  to  waste 
their  strength  on  women,  'specially  when  they've  got  a  new 
raw  Kingdom  to  work  over.' 

" '  For  the  last  time  of  answering  I  wUl,'  said  Dravot,  and  he 
went  away  through  the  pine-trees  looking  like  a  big  red  devil. 
The  low  sun  hit  his  crown  and  beard  on  one  side  and  the  two 
blazed  like  hot  coals. 

"But  getting  a  wife  was  not  as  easy  as  Dan  thought.  He 
put  it  before  the  Council,  and  there  was  no  answer  till  Billy 
Fish  said  that  he'd  better  ask  the  girls.  Dravot  damned  them 
all  round.  'WTiat's  wrong  with  me?'  he  shouts,  standing  by 
the  idol  Imbra.  'Am  I  a  dog  or  am  I  not  enough  of  a  man 
for  your  wenches?  Haven't  I  put  the  shadow  of  my  hand 
over  this  country?  Who  stopped  the  last  Afghan  raid?'  It 
was  me  really,  but  Dravot  was  too  angry  to  remember.  'WTio 
bought  your  guns?  Who  repaired  the  bridges?  Who's  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  sign  cut  in  the  stone  ? '  and  he  thumped 
his  hand  on  the  block  that  he  used  to  sit  on  in  Lodge,  and  at 
Council,  which  opened  like  Lodge  always.  BiUy  Fish  said 
nothing  and  no  more  did  the  others.  'Keep  your  hair  on, 
Dan,'  said  I;  'and  ask  the  girls.  That's  how  it's  done  at 
Home,  and  these  people  are  quite  English.' 

"'The  marriage  of  the  King  is  a  matter  of  State,'  says  Dan, 
in  a  white-hot  rage,  for  he  could  feel,  I  hope,  that  he  was  going 
against  his  better  mind.  He  walked  out  of  the  Council-room 
and  the  others  sat  still,  looking  at  the  ground. 
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"'Billy  Fish,'  says  I  to  the  Chief  of  Bashkai,  'what's  the 
difficulty  here?  A  straight  answer  to  a  true  friend.'  'You 
know/  says  Billy  Fish.  'How  should  a  man  tell  you  who 
know  everything  ?  How  can  daughters  of  men  marry  Gods  or 
Devils?     It's  not  proper.' 

"I  remembered  something  like  that  in  the  Bible;  but  if, 
after  seeing  us  as  long  as  they  had,  they  still  believed  we  were 
Gods,  it  wasn't  for  me  to  undeceive  them. 

*"A  God  can  do  anything,'  says  I.  'If  the  King  is  fond  of 
a  girl  he'll  not  let  her  die.'  'She'll  have  to,'  said  Billy  Fish. 
'There  are  all  sorts  of  Gods  and  Devils  in  these  mountains, 
and  now  and  again  a  girl  marries  one  of  them  and  isn't  seen 
any  more.  Besides,  you  two  know  the  Mark  cut  in  the  stone. 
Only  the  Gods  know  that.  We  thought  you  were  men  till  you 
showed  the  sign  of  the  Master.' 

"I  wished  then  that  we  had  explained  about  the  loss  of  the 
genuine  secrets  of  a  Master-Mason  at  the  first  go-off;  but  I 
said  nothing.  All  that  night  there  was  a  blowing  of  horns  in 
a  little  dark  temple  halfway  down  the  hill,  and  I  heard  a  girl 
crying  fit  to  die.  One  of  the  priests  told  us  that  she  was  being 
prepared  to  marry  the  King. 

"'I'll  have  no  nonsense  of  that  kind,'  says  Dan.  'I  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  your  customs,  but  I'll  take  my  own  wife.' 
*  The  girl's  a  little  bit  afraid,'  says  the  priest.  '  She  thinks  she's 
going  to  die,  and  they  are  a-heartening  of  her  up  down  in  the 
temple.' 

"'Hearten  her  very  tender,  then,'  says  Dravot,  'or  I'U 
hearten  you  with  the  butt  of  a  gun  so  that  you'll  never  want 
to  be  heartened  again.'  He  licked  his  lips,  did  Dan,  and 
stayed  up  walking  about  more  than  half  the  night,  thinking  of 
the  wife  that  he  was  going  to  get  in  the  morning.  I  wasn't 
any  means  comfortable,  for  I  knew  that  dealings  with  a  woman 
in  foreign  parts,  though  you  was  a  crowned  King  twenty  times 
over,  could  not  but  be  risky.  I  got  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing while  Dravot  was  asleep,  and  I  saw  the  priests  talking  to- 
gether in  whispers,  and  the  Chiefs  talking  together  too,  and 
they  looked  at  me  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes. 

"  *  What  is  up.  Fish?'  I  says  to  the  Bashkai  man,  who  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  furs  and  looking  splendid  to  behold. 
VIII.  —  3 
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"*I  can't  rightly  say,'  says  he;  'but  if  you  can  induce  the 
King  to  drop  all  this  nonsense  about  marriage,  you'll  be  doing 
him  and  me  and  yourself  a  great  service.' 

"'That  I  do  believe,'  says  I.  'But  sure,  you  know  Billy, 
as  well  as  me,  having  fought  against  and  for  us,  that  the 
King  and  me  are  nothing  more  than  two  of  the  finest  men 
that  God  Almighty  ever  made.  Nothing  more,  I  do  assure 
you.' 

'"That  may  be,'  says  Billy  Fish,  'and  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
if  it  was.'  He  sinks  his  head  upon  his  great  fur  cloak  for  a 
minute  and  thinks.  'King,'  says  he,  'be  you  man  or  God  or 
Devil,  I'll  stick  by  you  to-day.  I  have  twenty  of  my  men  with 
me,  and  they  will  follow  me.  We'll  go  to  Bashkai  until  the 
storm  blows  over.' 

"A  Htde  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  everything  was 
white  except  the  greasy  fat  clouds  that  blew  down  and  down 
from  the  north.  Dravot  came  out  with  his  crown  on  his  head, 
swinging  his  arms  and  stamping  his  feet,  and  looking  more 
pleased  than  Punch. 

" '  For  the  last  time,  drop  it,  Dan,'  says  I  in  a  whisper.  *  Billy 
Fish  here  says  that  there  will  be  a  row.' 

*"A  row  among  my  people!'  says  Dravot.  'Not  much. 
Peachey,  you're  a  fool  not  to  get  a  wife  too.  Where's  the 
girl?'  says  he  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  the  braying  of  a  jack- 
ass. 'Call  up  all  the  Chiefs  and  priests  and  let  the  Emperor 
see  if  his  wife  suits  him.' 

"  There  was  no  need  to  call  any  one.  They  were  all  there 
leaning  on  their  guns  and  spears  round  the  clearing  in  the 
center  of  the  pine  wood.  A  deputation  of  priests  went  down 
to  the  little  temple  to  bring  up  the  girl,  and  the  horns  blew  up 
fit  to  wake  the  dead.  Billy  Fish  saunters  round  and  gets  as 
close  to  Daniel  as  he  could,  and  behind  him  stood  his  twenty 
men  with  matchlocks.  Not  a  man  of  them  under  six  feet.  I 
was  next  to  Dravot,  and  behind  me  was  twenty  men  of  the 
regular  Army.  Up  comes  the  girl,  and  a  strapping  wench 
she  was,  covered  with  silver  and  turquoises,  but  white  as  death, 
and  looking  back  every  minute  at  the  priests. 

" '  She'll  do,'  said  Dan,  looking  her  over.  '  What's  to  be  afraid 
of,  lass?    Come  and  kiss  me.'    He  puts  his  arm  round  her. 
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She  shuts  her  eyes,  gives  a  bit  of  a  squeak,  and  down  goes  her 
face  in  the  side  of  Dan's  flaming  red  beard. 

"'The  slut's  bitten  me!'  says  he,  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
neck,  and,  sure  enough,  his  hand  was  red  with  blood.  Billy 
Fish  and  two  of  his  matchlock-men  catches  hold  of  Dan  by  the 
shoulders  and  drags  him  into  the  Bashkai  lot,  while  the  priests 
howls  in  their  lingo,  —  'Neither  God  nor  Devil  but  a  man !'  I 
was  all  taken  aback,  for  a  priest  cut  at  me  in  front,  and  the 
Army  behind  began  firing  into  the  Bashkai  men. 

*"God  A-mighty!'  says  Dan.  'What  is  the  meaning  o' 
this?' 

"'Come  back!  Come  away!'  says  Billy  Fish.  'Ruin  and 
Mutiny  is  the  matter.     We'll  break  for  Bashkai  if  we  can.' 

"  I  tried  to  give  some  sort  of  orders  to  my  men  —  the  men 
o'  the  regular  Army  —  but  it  was  no  use,  so  I  fired  into  the 
brown  of  'em  with  an  English  Martini  and  drilled  three  beggars 
in  a  line.  The  valley  was  full  of  shouting,  howling  creatures, 
and  every  soul  was  shrieking,  '  Not  a  God  nor  a  Devil  but  only 
a  man !'  The  Bashkai  troops  stuck  to  Billy  Fish  all  they  were 
worth,  but  their  matchlocks  wasn't  half  as  good  as  the  Kabul 
breech-loaders,  and  four  of  them  dropped.  Dan  was  bellow- 
ing like  a  bull,  for  he  was  very  wrathy;  and  Billy  Fish  had  a 
hard  job  to  prevent  him  running  out  at  the  crowd. 

'"We  can't  stand,'  says  Billy  Fish.  'Make  a  run  for  it 
down  the  valley !  The  whole  place  is  against  us.'  The  match- 
lock-men ran,  and  we  went  down  the  valley  in  spite  of  Dravot's 
protestations.  He  was  swearing  horribly  and  crying  out  that 
he  was  a  King.  The  priests  rolled  great  stones  on  us,  and  the 
regular  Army  fired  hard,  and  there  wasn't  more  than  six  men, 
not  counting  Dan,  Billy  Fish,  and  Me,  that  came  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  alive. 

"Then  they  stopped  firing  and  the  horns  in  the  temple  blew 
again.  'Come  away  —  for  Gord's  sake  come  away!'  says 
Billy  Fish.  'They'll  send  runners  out  to  all  the  \dllages  before 
ever  we  get  to  Bashkai.  I  can  protect  you  there,  but  I  can't 
do  anything  now.' 

"My  own  notion  is  that  Dan  began  to  go  mad  in  his  head 
from  that  hour.  He  stared  up  and  down  like  a  stuck  pig. 
Then  he  was  all  for  walking  back  alone  and  killing  the  priests 
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with  his  bare  hands;  which  he  could  have  done.  'An  Em- 
peror am  I,'  says  Daniel,  'and  next  year  I  shall  be  a  Knight 
of  the  Queen.' 

"'All  right,  Dan,'  says  I;  'but  come  along  now  while  there's 
time.' 

'"It's  your  fault,'  says  he,  'for  not  looking  after  your  Army 
better.  There  was  mutiny  in  the  midst,. and  you  didn't  know 
—  you  damned  engine-driving,  plate-laying,  missionary's  pass- 
hunting  hound  ! '  He  sat  upon  a  rock  and  called  me  every  foul 
name  he  could  lay  tongue  to.  I  was  too  heart-sick  to  care, 
though  it  was  all  his  foolishness  that  brought  the  smash. 

"'I'm  sorry,  Dan,'  says  I,  'but  there's  no  accounting  for 
natives.  This  business  is  our  Fifty-Seven.  Maybe  we'll  make 
something  out  of  it  yet,  when  we've  got  to  Bashkai.' 

"'Let's  get  to  Bashkai,  then,'  says  Dan,  'and,  by  God, 
when  I  come  back  here  again  I'll  sweep  the  valley  so  there  isn't 
a  bug  in  a  blanket  left ! ' 

"We  walked  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night  Dan  was  stump- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  snow,  chewing  his  beard  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

"'There's  no  hope  o'  getting  clear,'  said  Billy  Fish.  'The 
priests  will  have  sent  runners  to  the  villages  to  say  that  you  are 
only  men.  Why  didn't  you  stick  on  as  Gods  till  things  was 
more  settled?  I'm  a  dead  man,'  says  Billy  Fish,  and  he  throws 
himself  down  on  the  snow  and  begins  to  pray  to  his  Gods. 

"  Next  morning  we  was  in  a  cruel  bad  country  —  all  up  and 
down,  no  level  ground  at  all,  and  no  food  either.  The  six 
Bashkai  men  looked  at  Billy  Fish  hungry-wise  as  if  they  wanted 
to  ask  something,  but  they  said  never  a  word.  At  noon  we 
came  to  the  top  of  a  flat  mountain  all  covered  with  snow,  and 
when  we  climbed  up  into  it,  behold,  there  was  an  Army  in 
position  waiting  in  the  middle ! 

"'The  runners  have  been  very  quick,'  says  Billy  Fish,  with 
a  little  bit  of  a  laugh.     'They  are  waiting  for  us.' 

"Three  or  four  men  began  to  fire  from  the  enemy's  side,  and 
a  chance  shot  took  Daniel  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  That  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  He  looks  across  the  snow  at  the  Army,  and 
sees  the  rifles  that  we  had  brought  into  the  country. 

"'We're  done  for,'  says  he.     'They  are  Englishmen,  these 
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people,  —  and  it's  my  blasted  nonsense  that  has  brought  you 
to  this.  Get  back,  Billy  Fish,  and  take  your  men  away;  you've 
done  what  you  could,  and  now  cut  for  it.  Camehan,'  says  he, 
'shake  hands  with  me  and  go  along  with  Billy.  Maybe  they 
won't  kill  you.  I'll  go  and  meet  'em  alone.  It's  me  that  did 
it.     Me,  the  King ! ' 

"'Go!'  says  I.  'Go  to  Hell,  Dan!  I'm  with  you  here. 
Billy  Fish,  you  clear  out,  and  we  two  will  meet  those  folk.' 

'"I'm  a  Chief,'  says  Billy  Fish,  quite  quiet.  *I  stay  with 
you.     My  men  can  go.' 

"The  Bashkai  fellows  didn't  wait  for  a  second  word  but  ran 
oflf,  and  Dan  and  Me  and  Billy  Fish  walked  across  to  where 
the  drums  were  drumming  and  the  horns  were  homing.  It  was 
cold  —  awful  cold.  I've  got  that  cold  in  the  back  of  my  head 
now.     There's  a  lump  of  it  there." 

The  punkah-coolies  had  gone  to  sleep.  Two  kerosene  lamps 
were  blazing  in  the  office,  and  the  perspiration  poured  down 
my  face  and  splashed  on  the  blotter  as  I  leaned  fonvard.  Came- 
han was  shivering,  and  I  feared  that  his  mind  might  go.  I 
wiped  my  face,  took  a  fresh  grip  of  the  piteously  mangled 
hands,  and  said,  "What  happened  after  that?" 

The  momentary  shift  of  my  eyes  had  broken  the  clear 
current. 

"  What  was  you  pleased  to  say  ?"  whined  Camehan.  "  They 
took  them  without  any  sound.  Not  a  little  whisper  all  along 
the  snow,  not  though  the  King  knocked  down  the  first  man 
that  set  hand  on  him  —  not  though  old  Peachey  fired  his  last 
cartridge  into  the  brown  of  'em.  Not  a  single  solitary  sound 
did  those  swines  make.  They  just  closed  up  tight,  and  I  tell 
you  their  furs  stunk.  There  was  a  man  called  Billy  Fish,  a 
good  friend  of  us  all,  and  they  cut  his  throat,  Sir,  then  and 
there,  like  a  pig;  and  the  King  kicks  up  the  bloody  snow  and 
says:  'We've  had  a  dashed  fine  run  for  our  money.  What's 
coming  next?'  But  Peachey,  Peachey  Taliaferro,  I  tell  you. 
Sir,  in  confidence  as  bet^vixt  tAvo  friends,  he  lost  his  head,  Sir. 
No,  he  didn't  neither.  The  King  lost  his  head,  so  he  did,  all 
along  o'  one  of  those  cunning  rope  bridges.  Kindly  let  me 
have  the  paper-cutter,  Sir.  It  tilted  this  way.  They  marched 
him  a  mile  across  that  snow  to  a  rope  bridge  over  a  ravine 
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with  a  river  at  the  bottom.  You  may  have  seen  such.  They 
prodded  him  behind  like  an  ox.  '  Damn  your  eyes ! '  says  the 
King.  'D'you  suppose  I  can't  die  like  a  gentleman?'  He 
turns  to  Peachey  —  Peachey  that  was  crying  like  a  child. 
'I've  brought  you  to  this,  Peachey,'  says  he.  'Brought  you  out 
of  your  happy  life  to  be  killed  in  Kafiristan,  where  you  was 
late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Emperor's  forces.  Say  you 
forgive  me,  Peachey.'  *  I  do,' says  Peachey.  'Fully  and  freely 
do  I  forgive  you,  Dan.'  'Shake  hands,  Peachey,'  says  he. 
'  I'm  going  now.'  Out  he  goes,  looking  neither  right  nor  left,  and 
when  he  was  plumb  in  the  middle  of  those  dizzy  dancing  ropes, 
'Cut,  you  beggars,'  he  shouts;  and  they  cut,  and  old  Dan  fell, 
turning  round  and  round  and  round,  twenty  thousand  miles, 
for  he  took  half  an  hour  to  fall  till  he  struck  the  water,  and  I 
could  see  his  body  caught  on  a  rock  with  the  gold  crown  close 
beside. 

"But  do  you  know  what  they  did  to  Peachey  between  two 
pine  trees?  They  crucified  him.  Sir,  as  Peachey's  hands  will 
show.  They  used  wooden  pegs  for  his  hands  and  his  feet; 
and  he  didn't  die.  He  hung  there  and  screamed,  and  they 
took  him  down  next  day,  and  said  it  was  a  miracle  that  he 
wasn't  dead.  They  took  him  down  —  poor  old  Peachey  that 
hadn't  done  them  any  harm  —  that  hadn't  done  them  any  .  .  ." 

He  rocked  to  and  fro  and  wept  bitterly,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  scarred  hands  and  moaning  like  a  child  for 
some  ten  minutes. 

"They  was  cruel  enough  to  feed  him  up  in  the  temple,  be- 
cause they  said  he  was  more  of  a  God  than  old  Daniel  that  was 
a  man.  Then  they  turned  him  out  on  the  snow,  and  told  him 
to  go  home,  and  Peachey  came  home  in  about  a  year,  begging 
along  the  roads  quite  safe;  for  Daniel  Dravot  he  walked  before 
and  said:  'Come  along,  Peachey.  It's  a  big  thing  we're 
doing.'  The  mountains  they  danced  at  night,  and  the  moun- 
tains they  tried  to  fall  on  Peachey's  head,  but  Dan  he  held  up 
his  hand,  and  Peachey  came  along  bent  double.  He  never  let 
go  of  Dan's  hand,  and  he  never  let  go  of  Dan's  head.  They 
gave  it  to  him  as  a  present  in  the  temple,  to  remind  him  not 
to  come  again,  and  though  the  crown  was  pure  gold,  and  Peachey 
was  starving,  never  would  Peachey  sell  the  same.     You  knew 
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Dravot,  Sir!  You  knew  Right  Worshipful  Brother  DravotI 
Look  at  him  now!" 

He  fumbled  in  the  mass  of  rags  round  his  bent  waist;  brought 
out  a  black  horsehair  bag  embroidered  with  silver  thread ;  and 
shook  therefrom  on  to  my  table  —  the  dried,  withered  head  of 
Daniel  Dravot!  The  morning  sun  that  had  long  been  paling 
the  lamps  struck  the  red  beard  and  blind  sunken  eyes;  struck, 
too,  a  heavy  circlet  of  gold  studded  with  raw  turquoises,  that 
Carnehan  placed  tenderly  on  the  battered  temples. 

"You  behold  now,"  said  Carnehan,  "the  Emperor  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived  —  the  King  of  Kafiristan  with  his  crown  upon 
his  head.     Poor  old  Daniel  that  was  a  monarch  once!" 

I  shuddered,  for,  in  spite  of  defacements  manifold,  I  recog- 
nized the  head  of  the  man  of  Marwar  Junction.  Carnehan 
rose  to  go.  I  attempted  to  stop  him.  He  was  not  fit  to  walk 
abroad.  "Let  me  take  away  the  whisky,  and  give  me  a 
little  money,"  he  gasped.  "I  was  a  King  once.  I'll  go  to 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  ask  to  set  in  the  Poorhouse  till 
I  get  my  health.  No,  thank  you,  I  can't  wait  till  you  get  a 
carriage  for  me.  I've  urgent  private  affairs  —  in  the  south  — 
at  Marwar." 

He  shambled  out  of  the  office  and  departed  in  the  direction 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  house.  That  day  at  noon  I  had 
occasion  to  go  down  the  blinding  hot  Mall,  and  I  saw  a  crooked 
man  crawling  along  the  white  dust  of  the  roadside,  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  quavering  dolorously  after  the  fashion  of  street-singers 
at  Home.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  and  he  was  out  of 
all  possible  ear-shot  of  the  houses.  And  he  sang  through  his 
nose,  turning  his  head  from  right  to  left :  — 

"  The  Son  of  Man  goes  forth  to  war, 
A  golden  crown  to  gain; 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar  — 
Who  follows  in  his  train  ?  " 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  put  the  poor  wretch  into  my 
carriage  and  drove  him  off  to  the  nearest  missionary  for  eventual 
transfer  to  the  Asylum.  He  repeated  the  hymn  twice  while  he 
was  with  me,  whom  he  did  not  in  the  least  recognize,  and  I  left 
him  singing  it  to  the  missionary. 
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Two  days  later  I  inquired  after  his  welfare  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Asylum. 

"He  was  admitted  sufifering  from  sunstroke.  He  died 
early  yesterday  morning,"  said  the  Superintendent.  "Is  it  true 
that  he  was  half  an  hour  bareheaded  in  the  sun  at  midday?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "but  do  you  happen  to  know  if  he  had  any- 
thing upon  him  by  any  chance  when  he  died?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  Superintendent. 

And  there  the  matter  rests. 
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THE   INTUITION   OF   GOD 

With  trembling  I  rejoice 

Nor  dare  the  truth  believe, 
Were  not  the  voucher's  voice 

The  voice  of  God  who  knows  not  to  deceive. 

For  well  I  know  and  feel 

I  am  but  sinful  clay; 
Should  know  and  feel  it  well, 

E'en  if  to  me  diviner  day 

Had  not  set  all  my  sins  in  clearer  light, 
And,  rending  guilt's  dark-mantling  stole, 

Uncover'd  to  my  wiser  sight 

The  fashion  of  my  wounded  soul. 
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With  lowly-bended  knee, 

With  hands  that  deep  adoring  fold, 
I  taste  the  joyful  mystery, 

That  God  I  shall  behold. 

I  search  into  that  thought  divine, 

WTiich  thou  art  equal,  soul,  to  think: 
Who  drawing  nearer  the  grave's  brink 

Know'st  that  eternal  life  is  thine. 

Not  that  thou  darest  go 

Into  the  Holy,  Holy  Place  to  gaze. 
There  many  a  gift  is  treasured,  that  below 

Unheeded  waked  no  gratitude  and  praise. 

Only  from  far  one  mild  and  gentle  beam. 

Lest  my  soul  die, 
One  mild  and  cloud-attemper'd  gleam 

Of  glory  meets  my  eye. 

How^  great  was  he  who  dared  to  pray, 

"If  I  have  found  Thy  favor,  Lord, 
Let  me  Thy  glory  see  to-day!" 

So  to  the  Eternal  pray'd  he,  and  was  heard. 

The  land  of  Golgotha  ht  never  trod : 

An  earlier  death  avenged  his  crime, 
In  that  he  once  —  but  once  —  mistrusted  God. 

How  in  his  chastisement  he  stands  sublime ! 

The  Father  hid  him  in  the  hollow  rock, 

^^^len  the  Son  pass'd  in  glory  where  he  stood; 

Then  paused  the  trump  on  Sinai's  top,  nor  broke 
The  voice  of  thunder,  when  God  spake  of  God. 

Now,  in  no  shroud  of  night,  — 

In  that  day's  light 
WTiich  casts  no  shadow,  mom  nor  e'en. 

For  ages  long  (so  deem  we)  he  hath  seen 
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Beyond  the  bounds  of  Time,  serene, 
Nor  conscious  of  fleet  moments  that  record 

Their  flight  to  moments  —  he  hath  seen 
Thy  glory,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord ! 

Joy  deep  and  inexpress'd. 

Thought  of  that  vision  to  the  righteous  given, 
Thou  art  the  hope  on  which  I  rest, 

The  rock  on  which  I  stand,  and  gaze  to  heaven. 

When  sin-born  fear, 

When  Death's  dark  frown, 
Threatening  and  near. 

Would  cast  me  down, 

Upon  this  rock-built  tower, 

O  Thou,  whom  now  the  righteous  dead  behold. 
Let  me  stand  firm,  when  Death's  o'erwhelming  pow'r 

His  shroud  of  darkness  doth  around  me  fold. 

Rise,  O  my  soul,  above  mortality ! 

Look  up,  and  see  with  wondering  eyne 
The  Father's  bright  effulgency 

Beaming  in  Jesus'  face  divine. 

Hosanna,  yea,  Hosanna !     Godhead  dwells 
With  Christ  the  man,  that  sits  on  Zion's  hill ; 

The  cherub's  quivering  harp-tone  scarcely  swells, 
Its  note  scarce  sounds,  but  trembles,  and  is  still. 

Hosanna,  yea,  Hosanna,  sing ! 

For  Godhead  now  is  one 
With  Christ  the  King, 

With  Jesus,  Mary's  son. 

When  e'en  that  forecast  beam  of  light. 

That  prophecy  of  blood  shone  clear  on  earth, 

And  more  His  form  with  sorrow  and  despite 
Was  marr'd  than  any  man's  of  mortal  birth ; 
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When  men  regarded  not,  —  the  rather 

The  cherubim  look'd  down, 
And  saw  the  glory  of  the  Father 

In  the  countenance  of  the  Son. 

I  see  the  witness  there. 
Through  seven  nights  he  watch'd  the  morrow 
In  doubt  and  wonder,  and  with  sorrow 

Wrestled  in  prayer. 

I  see  him  pray. 
His  risen  Lord  before  him  stands. 
He  lays  his  finger  in  His  wounded  hands, 

And  earth  and  heaven  pass  away ! 

He  sees  the  Father's  glory  in  the  Son. 

I  hear  his  voice  aloud. 
He  sees  not  heaven  or  earth :  he  sees  but  one, 

And  cries,  My  Lord !  my  Gk>d ! 


KARL   THEODOR   KORNER 

Karl  Theodor  Korxer.  Bom  at  Dresden,  September  23,  1791;  died 
near  Gadebusch,  Mecklenburg,  August  26,  1813.  Author  of  the  "Lyre 
and  Sword."  His  "Sword  Song"  and  his  "Prayer  during  Battle"  inspired 
thousands  of  heroic  Germans  in  their  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  have 
given  him  a  deathless  fame. 

SWORD   SONG 

Sword,  on  my  left  side  gleaming, 
What  means  thy  bright  eye's  beaming? 
It  makes  my  spirit  dance 
To  see  thy  friendly  glance. 
Hurrah ! 
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"A  valiant  rider  bears  me; 
A  freebom  German  wears  me: 
That  makes  my  eye  so  bright; 
That  is  the  sword's  delight." 
Hurrah ! 

Yes,  good  sword,  I  am  free, 
And  love  thee  heartily. 
And  clasp  thee  to  my  side 
E'en  as  a  plighted  bride. 
Hurrah ! 

"And  I  to  thee,  by  Heaven, 
My  light  steel  life  have  given : 
When  shall  the  knot  be  tied? 
When  wilt  thou  take  thy  bride?'" 
Hurrah ! 

The  trumpet's  solemn  warning 
Shall  hail  the  bridal  morning. 
When  cannon-thunders  wake, 
Then  my  true  love  I  take. 
Hurrah ! 

"O  blessed,  blessed  meeting! 
My  heart  is  wildly  beating: 
Come,  bridegroom,  come  for  me; 
My  garland  waiteth  thee." 
Hurrah ! 

Why  in  the  scabbard  rattle, 
So  wild,  so  fierce  for  battle? 
What  means  this  restless  glow? 
My  sword,  why  clatter  so? 
Hurrah ! 

"Well  may  thy  prisoner  rattle; 
My  spirit  yearns  for  battle: 
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Rider,  'tis  war's  wild  glow 
That  makes  me  tremble  so," 
Hurrah ! 

Stay  in  thy  chamber  near, 
My  love:   what  wilt  thou  here? 
Still  in  thy  chamber  bide: 
Soon,  soon  I  take  my  bride. 
Hurrah ! 

"  Let  me  no  longer  wait : 
Love's  garden  blooms  in  state, 
With  roses  bloody  red. 
And  many  a  bright  death-bed." 
Hurrah ! 

Now,  then,  come  forth,  my  bride ! 
Come  forth,  thou  rider's  pride ! 
Come  out,  my  good  sword,  come! 
Forth  to  thy  father's  home ! 
Hurrah ! 

"O,  in  the  field  to  prance 
The  glorious  wedding  dance ! 
How,  in  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
Bride-like  the  clear  steel  gleams!" 
Hurrah ! 

Then  forward,  valiant  fighters  ! 
And  forw^ard,  German  riders ! 
And,  when  the  heart  grows  cold, 
Let  each  his  love  enfold. 
Hurrah ! 

Once  on  the  left  it  hung. 
And  stolen  glances  flung; 
Now  clearly  on  your  right 
Doth  God  each  fond  bride  plight 
Hurrah  I 
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Then  let  your  hot  lips  feel 
That  virgin  cheek  of  steel;  j 

One  kiss  —  and  woe  betide 
Him  who  forsakes  the  bride. 
Hurrah ! 

Now  let  the  loved  one  sing ; 
Now  let  the  clear  blade  ring, 
Till  the  bright  sparks  shall  jfly, 
Heralds  of  victory ! 

Hurrah ! 

For,  hark  !   the  trumpet's  warning 
Proclaims  the  marriage  morning; 
It  dawns  in  festal  pride; 
Hurrah,  thou  Iron  Bride ! 
Hurrah ! 

PRAYER    DURING    BATTLE 

Father,  I  call  on  thee. 
The  roaring  artillery's  clouds  thicken  round  me, 
The  hiss  and  the  glare  of  the  loud  bolts  confound  me; 

Ruler  of  battles,  I  call  on  thee. 

O  Father,  lead  thou  me. 

O  Father,  lead  thou  me; 
To  victory,  to  death,  dread  Commander,  O  guide  me; 
The  dark  valley  brightens  when  thou  art  beside  me; 

Lord,  as  thou  wilt,  so  lead  thou  me. 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee. 

God,  I  acknowledge  thee; 
When  the  breeze  through  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn  is 

moaning, 
When  the  thunder-storm  of  battle  is  groaning, 

Fount  of  mercy,  in  each  I  acknowledge  thee. 

O  Father,  bless  thou  me. 
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O  Father,  bless  thou  me; 
I  trust  in  thy  mercy,  whate'er  may  befall  me: 
'Tis  thy  word  that  hath  sent  me;   that  word  can  recall  me. 

Living  or  dying,  O  bless  thou  me. 

Father,  I  honor  thee. 

Father,  I  honor  thee; 
Not  for  earth's  hoards  or  honors  we  here  are  contending; 
All  that  is  holy  our  swords  are  defending: 

Then  falling,  and  conquering,  I  honor  thee. 

God,  I  repose  in  thee. 

God,  I  repose  in  thee; 
\\Tien  the  thunders  of  death  my  soul  are  greeting, 
WTien  the  gashed  veins  bleed,  and  the  life  is  fleeting, 

In  thee,  my  God,  I  repose  in  thee. 

Father,  I  call  on  thee. 
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EDOUARD   LABOULAYE 

Edouard  Rene  Lefebvre  de  Laboulaye,  a  French  historian  and 
statesman.  Born  in  Paris,  January  i8,  1811;  died  May  25,  1883.  Pro- 
fessor of  comparative  jurisprudence  in  the  College  de  France.  Author 
of  a  "Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1620-1780,"  "The  United 
States  and  France,"  "Contemporary  Studies  of  Germany  and  the  Slavic 
States,"  "Religious  Liberty."  His  amusing  satirical  novel,  "Paris  in 
America,"  1863,  had  a  large  sale;  and  of  his  "Prince  Caniche"  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  also  wrote  for  his  grandchildren  three 
volumes  of  fairy-tales. 

POUCINET 

There  was  once  a  peasant  who  had  three  children  —  Pierre, 
Paul,  and  Jean.  Pierre  was  coarse,  Paul  was  lean,  and  Jean 
was  impish  in  appearance  and  so  small  that  they  had  called 
him  Poucinet   (thumbling). 

For  worldly  wealth  the  peasant  had  only  his  family;  it  was  a 
notable  occasion  in  the  home  when  they  saw  by  chance  even  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  penny.  Food  was  dear,  their  life 
simple;  so  their  father  kept  at  them  day  and  night  to  leave  the 
cabin  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

"Out  in  the  world,"  said  he,  "bread  is  not  always  easily  to 
be  had,  but  still  there  is  some;  while  here  the  best  that  can 
happen  to  you  is  to  die  of  himger." 

Only  a  league  away  was  the  king's  palace.  And  suddenly, 
on  a  summer's  night,  there  sprang  from  the  ground  a  great  oak, 
with  so  many  branches  and  leaves  that  folk  could  no  longer  see 
clearly  into  the  palace.  To  do  away  with  this  giant  was  no 
easy  matter;  there  was  no  ax  that  was  not  blunted  by  the  trunk, 
while  for  each  branch  or  root  that  was  cut  off,  two  grew  in  its 
place.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  promised  three  sacks  full 
of  money  to  the  man  that  would  deliver  him  from  this  incon- 
venient neighbor. 

That  is  not  all;  in  a  country  where  the  streams  spring  from 
the  very  rocks,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had  near 
the  royal  mansion.     It  was  a  shame;   so  the  prince  had  prom- 
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ised  lands,  gold,  and  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  man  who  should 
dig  a  well  deep  enough  to  supply  water  all  the  year  round. 

The  king  had  these  two  ideas  in  his  head,  however,  and  he 
would  not  give  them  up.  So  to  whomsoever  should  chop  down 
the  oak  and  dig  the  well  he  offered  nothing  less  than  the  hand 
of  the  princess,  his  daughter,  and  half  of  his  kingdom. 

So  from  all  over  the  world  there  came  a  multitude  of  sturdy 
workmen,  with  axes  on  their  shoulders  and  picks  in  their  hands. 
But  they  might  hack  and  chop,  pick  and  dig,  in  vain;  their 
efforts  were  all  lost. 

One  day  when  the  matter  had  been  talked  to  death,  the  three 
brothers  asked  themselves  why,  if  their  father  would  consent, 
they  should  not  go  and  try  their  luck.  They  hardly  counted  on 
success,  and  had  no  pretensions  for  the  princess's  hand  nor  for 
half  of  the  kingdom;  but  who  knew,  if  they  should  succeed, 
but  what  they  might  find,  at  the  court  or  elsewhere,  a  place 
and  a  good  master?  That  was  all  they  wanted.  The  father 
approved;   so  Pierr-^,  Paul,  and  Jean  started  off  for  the  palace. 

On  their  way,  Poucinet  kept  running  along  the  road,  hither 
and  thither,  like  a  hunting  dog,  looking  every^vhere,  noticing 
everything,  and  examining  it.  Insects,  plants,  stones,  —  nothing 
escaped  his  sharp,  inquisitive  eyes.  He  continually  stopped 
his  brothers  to  ask  them  the  reason  for  all  sorts  of  things;  but 
to  all  his  questions  Pierre  only  answered  with  a  laugh,  while 
Paul  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  told  him  to  be  quiet. 

During  their  journey  they  entered  a  fir  wood  that  covered 
a  mountain.  At  the  top  they  heard  the  sound  of  chopping,  and 
the  crash  of  falling  branches. 

"I'm  surprised  that  they  fell  trees  on  the  top  of  a  mountain," 
said  Poucinet. 

"It  would  surprise  me  very  much  if  you  were  not  surprised," 
answered  Paul;    "everything  astonishes  the  ignorant." 

"Child,  one  would  think  that  you  had  never  seen  a  wood- 
cutter,"  added  Pierre,  patting  his  little  brother  on  the  cheek. 

"That  may  be,"  said  Poucinet;  "I  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on  up  there." 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Paul,  "tire  yourself  out;  that  will  teach 
you  a  lesson,  little  stuck-up,  not  to  want  to  know  more  than 
your  elder  brothers." 

viir.  — 4 
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Poucinet  was  not  disturbed  by  this  remark;  he  climbed  and 
ran,  listening  for  the  direction  from  which  the  noise  came,  and 
taking  that  course.  When  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
what  do  you  think  he  found?  An  enchanted  ax,  which,  all 
by  itself  and  of  its  own  accord,  was  cutting  down  a  pine  of  the 
finest  sort. 

"Good  day,  Madame  Ax,"  said  Poucinet.  "You  do  not 
mind  being  here  all  alone  cutting  down  this  old  tree?" 

"I  have  waited  here  many  years  for  you,  my  son,"  replied 
the  ax. 

"Very  well,  here  I  am,"  answered  Poucinet. 

And  without  being  in  the  least  astonished,  he  took  the  ax,  put 
it  in  his  leather  knapsack,  and  gaily  turned  back  down  the  hill. 

"What  marvel  has  Master  Astonishment  seen  "up  there?" 
said  Paul,  regarding  Poucinet  with  a  disdainful  air. 

"It  really  was  an  ax  that  we  heard,"   answered  the  child. 

"I  told  you  so,"  replied  Pierre;  "you  had  all  your  trouble  for 
nothing,  —  you  would  have  been  better  off  if  you  had  stayed 
with  us." 

A  little  farther  on  the  way  became  narrow,  and  ran  between 
great  cliffs ;  and  in  the  distance  they  heard  above  them  the  noise 
of  iron  striking  stone. 

"I  am  surprised  that  they  drill  rocks  up  there,"  said  Poucinet. 

"Truly,"  said  Paul,  "my  lord  was  born  but  yesterday;  he 
has  never  heard  a  woodpecker  pecking  a  hole  in  an  old  tree 
with  his  beak." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Pierre,  laughing;  "it  is  a  woodpecker; 
stay  with  us,  sonny." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Poucinet;  "  I  want  to  know  what  is  going 
on  up  there."  And  he  began  at  once  to  clamber  up  the  rock, 
while  Pierre  and  Paul  made  fun  of  him. 

When  he  got  to  the  top,  what  do  you  think  he  found  ?  An 
enchanted  pickax,  which,  all  by  itself  and  of  its  own  accord, 
was  digging  away  at  the  rock  as  if  it  were  loose  soil.  At  each 
blow  it  went  in  more  than  a  foot. 

"Good  day,  Madame  Pick,"  said  Poucinet.  "You  do  not 
mind  being  here  all  alone  chopping  at  this  old  rock?" 

"I  have  waited  here  many  years  for  you,  my  son,"  replied 
the  pick.  —  "Very  well,  here  I  am,"  answered  Poucinet. 
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And  without  being  in  the  least  astonished,  he  took  the  pick 
apart,  put  the  two  pieces  in  his  knapsack,  and  gaily  turned 
back  down  the  cliff. 

"And  now  what  miracle  has  his  Lordship  seen?"  asked 
Paul  in  an  impertinent  tone. 

"It  really  was  a  pick  that  we  heard,"  replied  the  child. 

And  he  went  on  his  way  without  saying  anything  further. 

A  little  later  they  arrived  at  a  brook,  with  fresh,  clear  water; 
the  travelers  were  thirsty,  and  so  began  to  drink,  using  their 
hands  as  cups. 

"It  surprises  me  very  much  that  there  is  so  much  water  in  so 
shallow  a  valley  as  this,"  said  Poucinet.  "I  should  like  to  know 
where  it  comes  from." 

"You  will  see,"  said  Paul,  "that  some  day  this  impertinent 
chap  will  give  advice  to  the  good  Lord  himself.  Master  Aston- 
ishment does  not  yet  know  that  brooks  rise  from  the  ground." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Poucinet;  "I  want  to  know  where  this 
water  comes  from."  And  away  he  went  up  the  stream  in  spite 
of  the  cries  and  reproaches  of  his  brothers.  The  farther  he 
went,  the  smaller  the  brook  became. 

WTien  he  reached  its  source,  what  do  you  think  he  found  ? 
A  walnut,  from  which  the  water  bubbled  up  and  sparkled  in 
the  sun. 

"Good  day,  Madame  Spring,"  said  Poucinet,  "you  do  not 
mind  being  all  alone  gushing  out  of  your  own  little  nook?" 

"I  have  waited  here  many  years  for  you,  my  son,"  replied 
the  walnut. 

"Very  well,  here  I  am,"  answered  Poucinet. 

And  without  being  in  the  least  astonished,  he  took  the  walnut, 
plugged  it  up  with  moss  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  keep 
on  flowing  out,  and  then  put  it  in  his  knapsack  and  gaily 
turned  back  down  the  stream. 

"Now  do  you  know  where  the  stream  comes  from?"  cried 
Pierre  from  afar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

"Yes,  my  brother,"  said  Poucinet;  "it  comes  out  of  a  little 
hole." 

"This  child  is  too  clever  by  half,"  said  Paul;  "they  will 
never  be  able  to  bring  him  up." 

"I  have  seen  what  I  wished  to  see,"  said  Poucinet,  under  his 
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breath;   "and  I  know  what  I  wished  to  know, — that  is  enough 
for  me."     And  so  saying  he  rubbed  his  hands. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  king.  The  oak  was 
larger  and  leafier  than  ever ;  there  was  no  well  in  the  courtyard, 
and  at  the  gate  hung  the  placard  which  promised  the  hand  of 
the  princess  and  half  the  kingdom  to  whomsoever,  noble  or 
peasant,  should  perform  the  two  tasks  which  His  Majesty 
desired.  Only,  as  the  king  had  become  tired  of  so  many  fruit- 
less efforts,  which  merely  served  to  exasperate  him,  a  smaller 
placard  had  been  put  up,  which  said :  — 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that,  out  of  his  unbounded 
good-will.  His  Majesty  the  King  has  given  command  that 
whoever  fails  to  chop  down  the  oak,  or  to  dig  the  well,  shall 
have  his  ears  cut  off  at  once,  to  teach  him  to  know  himself, 
which  is  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom." 

And  in  order  that  the  whole  world  might  profit  by  this  prudent 
advice,  there  had  been  nailed  up  round  the  placard  some 
thirty  ears,  for  an  example  to  those  who  might  be  somewhat 
lacking  in  modesty. 

When  Pierre  had  read  the  notice,  he  began  to  laugh,  and 
looked  admiringly  at  his  arms,  on  which  the  veins  stood  out 
like  blue  cords;  then  he  swung  his  ax  once  or  twice  about  his 
head,  and  with  one  blow  lopped  off  a  great  branch  from  the 
annoying  tree. 

But  immediately  there  sprang  forth  tvvo,  each  greater  and 
sturdier  than  the  first;  so  the  royal  guards  forthwith  seized  the 
unlucky  woodman  and  cut  off  his  ears. 

"You  have  made  a  nice  botch  of  it,"  said  Paul  to  his  brother. 
He  took  the  ax  in  his  turn,  walked  slowly  about  the  tree,  and 
at  last  hacked  off  a  root  that  stuck  out  of  the  ground.  In  the 
same  instant  there  sprang  up  two  enormous  roots,  and  each  of 
them  put  forth  a  vigorous  branch  laden  with  leaves. 

"Seize  the  wretch,"  cried  the  king,  furiously;  "and  serve  him 
as  you  have  served  his  brother." 

No  sooner  said  than  done;  yet  this  double  misfortune  did 
not  abash  Poucinet,  who  advanced  resolutely  to  try  his 
luck. 

"Drive  this  pygmy  away,"  cried  the  king;  "and  if  he  resists, 
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cut  off  his  ears  as  well;  so  he  will  learn  a  lesson  and  spare  us 
further  follies." 

"Pardon,  Your  Majesty,"  said  Poucinet,  "a  king  should 
keep  his  word;  I  have  the  right  to  make  the  attempt;  there 
will  always  be  time  to  cut  off  my  ears  when  I  have  failed." 

"Have  your  way,"  said  the  king,  sighing,  "but  take  care 
that  I  do  not  have  your  nose  cut  off  into  the  bargain." 

Poucinet  drew  out  the  enchanted  ax  from  the  knapsack;  it 
was  almost  as  large  as  he,  and  he  had  some  trouble  in  standing 
it  up  on  end. 

"Chop,  chop,"  cried  he.  And  at  once  the  ax  began  to  chop 
and  hew  and  cut  to  right  and  left  and  up  and  down.  Trunk, 
branches,  roots,  all  were  split  to  bits ;  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
ten  minutes,  and  then,  —  there  was  enough  wood  to  heat  the 
whole  palace  for  more  than  a  year. 

When  the  tree  was  felled  and  split  up,  Poucinet  approached 
the  king,  who  had  seated  the  princess  near  him,  and  made  them 
a  graceful  bow. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "is  satisfied  with  his  faithful 
subject?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  king;  "but  I  must  have  my  well,  or, — mind 
your  ears." 

"Will  Your  Majesty  be  good  enough  to  indicate  the  location 
that  he  desires  for  it,"  said  Poucinet;  "I  will  try  once  more  to 
please  my  sovereign." 

They  went  to  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  where  the  king 
placed  himself  on  an  elevated  seat,  with  the  princess  a  little 
below  him,  looking  rather  anxiously  at  the  little  husband  which 
heaven  seemed  to  have  sent  her.  She  had  not  dreamt  of  a 
spouse  of  this  sort. 

Without  the  least  hesitation  Poucinet  drew  from  his  knap- 
sack the  enchanted  pickax;  quietly  fitted  the  handle  on  it, 
then,  placing  it  on  the  spot  selected  for  the  well,  — 

"Dig,  dig,"  cried  he.  And  straightway  the  pick  commenced 
to  make  the  granite  fly,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a 
well  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

"Does  Your  Majesty  think  this  well  is  deep  enough?"  asked 
Poucinet. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  king;  "but  it  lacks  water." 
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"If  Your  Majesty  will  but  wait  a  moment,"  said  Poucinet, 
"his  impatience  shall  be  satisfied." 

So  saying,  he  took  out  of  the  knapsack  the  walnut  wrapped  in 
moss  and  put  it  in  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  which,  as  there  was 
no  water  to  be  had,  was  filled  with  flowers. 

"Flow,  flow,"  he  cried.  And  behold,  there  was  water 
flowing  with  a  gentle  murmur  from  the  midst  of  the  flowers, 
so  fresh  that  the  whole  courtyard  was  cool,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance that  in  a  few  minutes  the  well  was  filled,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  channel  to  carry  off  this  miraculous  wealth. 

"Sire,"  said  Poucinet,  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  "have  I 
fulfilled  Your  Majesty's  conditions?" 

"Yes,  Marquis  of  Poucinette,"  responded  the  king;  "I  am 
ready  to  yield  you  half  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  pay  you  its  value; 
but  to  make  you  my  son-in-law  does  not  rest  entirely  with  me." 

"What  remains  to  be  accomplished?"  asked  Poucinet, 
proudly  regarding  the  princess. 

"That  you  shall  know  to-morrow,"  replied  the  king;  "in 
the  meantime  you  are  my  guest,  and  shall  be  entertained  as 
such." 

The  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  the  king 
summoned  Poucinet.  He  arrived  white  as  a  lily,  fresh  as  a 
rose,  and  smiling  like  the  morn. 

"Son-in-law,"  said  the  king,  weighing  his  words,  "a  brave 
fellow  like  you  cannot  wish  to  marry  a  princess  without  provid- 
ing her  with  a  suitable  establishment.  There  is  in  these  woods 
a  Troll,  who  is,  they  say,  twenty  feet  tall,  and  who  eats  a  cow 
for  breakfast.  With  a  cocked  hat,  a  laced  coat,  with  gold 
epaulets,  and  a  fifteen-foot  pike  he  would  make  a  porter  fit 
for  a  king.  My  daughter  asks  you  to  make  her  this  little  present, 
after  which  she  will  see  about  giving  you  her  hand." 

"That  is  by  no  means  easy,"  said  Poucinet;  "but  to  please 
Her  Highness,  I  will  try." 

Thereupon  he  put  in  his  knapsack  the  enchanted  ax,  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  knife;  and  then,  throwing  it  over  his 
shoulders,  he  took  the  road  for  the  forest. 

When  he  entered  it  he  looked  about  him  on  all  sides,  but  the 
bushes  were  too  high  for  him  to  see.  So  he  began  to  sing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice :  — 
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"Troll,  are  you  here?  Troll,  are  you  there? 
Show  yourself.     You  do  not  dare. 

I'll  make  you  my  slave,  you  cowardly  knave. 
Troll,  are  you  here?  Troll,  are  you  there? 

Show  yourself.     You  do  not  dare." 

"Here  I  am,"  cried  the  giant  with  a  frightful  roar;  "wait 
for  me.     I  will  make  just  a  mouthful  of  you." 

"Pray  do  not  hurry,  my  good  friend,"  answered  Poucinet 
in  his  little  thin  voice.      "I  have  an  hour  to  give  you." 

When  the  Troll  came,  he  looked  in  all  directions,  and  to  his 
great  astonishment  he  could  see  no  one;  but  at  last,  lowering 
his  eyes,  he  perceived  a  mere  child  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  with 
a  great  knapsack  between  his  knees. 

"Are  you  the  fellow  that  woke  me  up,  rascal?"  said  he, 
rolling  his  great  eyes. 

"The  very  same,  my  dear,"  said  Poucinet;  "I  have  come  to 
take  you  into  my  service." 

"Ha,  ha,"  cried  the  giant,  who  was  as  stupid  as  he  was  huge; 
"we  are  going  to  have  a  laugh.  I  am  going  to  throw  you  into 
that  crow's  nest  which  I  see  up  there;  that  will  teach  you  to 
prowl  about  in  my  forest." 

"Your  forest,"  replied  the  child;  "it  is  much  more  mine  than 
yours;   if  you  say  a  word,  I  shall  cut  it  down  in  ten  minutes." 

"Ha,  ha,"  cried  the  giant,  "I  should  like  to  see  that." 

Poucinet  had  already  put  the  ax  on  the  ground. 

"Cut,  cut,"  cried  he.  And  again  the  ax  cut  and  hewed  and 
chopped  and  laid  about  it  so  that  the  branches  rained  down  on 
the  Troll's  head  as  thick  as  hail. 

"Enough,  enough,"  shouted  the  giant,  who  began  to  be 
afraid;   "do  not  destroy  my  forest.      Who  on  earth  are  you?" 

"I  am  the  famous  sorcerer,  Poucinet;  and  I  have  only  to 
say  a  word  for  my  ax  to  cut  off  your  head.  You  do  not  know 
yet  with  whom  you  have  to  deal.     Stay  where  you  are." 

The  giant  paused,  greatly  dismayed  by  what  he  had  seen. 
Poucinet,  who  w^as  hungry,  opened  his  knapsack  and  took  out 
his  bread  and  cheese. 

"What  is  that  white  stuff?"  asked  the  Troll,  who  had  never 
seen  cheese. 

"It  is  a  stone,"  answered  Poucinet.    And  he  bit  a  piece  oflE. 
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"Then  you  eat  stones?"  said  the  giant. 

"Yes,  it  is  my  usual  food;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  not 
large  like  you  who  eat  cattle;  but  that  is  also  why  I,  small  as  I 
am,  am  ten  times  as  strong  as  you  are.    Lead  me  to  your  house." 

The  Troll  was  conquered ;  he  went  along  in  front  of  Poucinet 
like  a  great  dog  in  front  of  a  child,  and  let  him  enter  his 
gigantic  house. 

"Listen,"  said  Poucinet  to  the  monster,  "one  of  us  must  be 
the  master  and  the  other  his  servant.  Let  us  make  a  bargain. 
If  I  do  not  do  what  you  do,  I  will  be  your  slave ;  if  you  do  not 
do  what  I  do,  you  will  be  mine." 

"Done,"  said  the  Troll;  "I  should  like  to  have  a  sly  little 
rogue  like  you  for  a  servant.  It  tires  me  to  think,  while  you 
have  plenty  of  wit  for  me.  To  begin  with,  here  are  my  two 
buckets;  go  and'get  some  water  for  me  to  make  some  broth." 

Poucinet  raised  his  head  to  look  at  the  two  buckets.  They 
were  two  enormous  barrels;  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him 
to  have  taken  a  bath  in  one  of  them  than  to  have  budged  them. 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  the  giant,  "there  you  are,  already  settled, 
my  boy.     Do  what  I  do,  fill  the  buckets." 

"What  for?"  asked  Poucinet;  "I  am  going  to  get  the  spring 
and  throw  it  into  the  pot;  that  will  be  quicker." 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  Troll;  "you  have  already  spoilt  my 
forest.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  away  my  spring.  Make  the 
fire;  I  will  fetch  the  water." 

When  he  had  put  on  the  pot,  he  cut  up  a  cow  and  put  it  in, 
with  fifty  cabbages  and  a  cart-load  of  carrots.  When  it  was 
ready :  — 

"To  table,"  said  he;  we  shall  see  whether  or  no  you  will 
do  what  I  shall.  I  am  ready  to  eat  the  whole  cow,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  bargain  you  will  do  for  dessert." 

"To  table,"  said  Poucinet. 

But  before  sitting  down,  he  slid  under  his  coat  the  knapsack, 
which  reached  from  his  throat  to  the  floor. 

So  there  were  the  two  at  dinner;  the  Troll  ate  and  ate, 
Poucinet  keeping  at  it,  too ;  but  it  was  into  the  sack  that  he  put 
meat,  cabbage,  and  carrot,  without  stopping  for  anything. 

"Ah,"  grunted  the  giant,  "I  cannot  eat  anymore;  I  must 
undo  a  button  of  my  waistcoat." 
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"Eat,  eat,"  cried  Poucinet,  putting  half  a  cabbage  away 
under  his  chin. 

"Ugh,"  grunted  the  giant,  "I  shall  have  to  undo  another 
button.  What  sort  of  an  ostrich's  stomach  have  you?  It  is 
quite  plain  that  you  are  used  to  eating  stones." 

"Eat,  eat,"  cried  Poucinet,  and  thrust  a  great  piece  of  beef 
into  the  bag. 

"  Ugh,"  grunted  the  giant, ''I  have  undone  a  third  button,  and 
I  am  smothering.     How  is  it  with  you,  sorcerer?" 

"Bah,"  said  Poucinet,  "nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  one's 
self  a  little  air."  And  he  took  his  knife  and  split  his  jacket 
and  the  sack  open. 

"Now,  you,"  he  said  to  the  giant,  "do  what  I  have  done." 

"You  are  quite  welcome,"  returned  the  Troll,  "I  prefer  to  be 
your  ser\'ant."  And  so  it  was;  the  giant  kissed  Poucinet's  hand 
in  token  of  submission ;  then  lifting  him  up  on  his  shoulder  and 
taking  a  great  sack  of  gold,  he  started  for  the  palace. 

They  were  making  merry  over  at  the  palace,  for  they  thought 
they  were  certainly  rid  of  Poucinet,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
terrible  uproar.  The  palace  trembled  to  its  very  foundations. 
It  was  the  Troll,  who,  finding  the  great  door  too  low  for  him, 
had  kicked  it  in  with  one  blow. 

Every  one  ran  to  the  windows,  the  king  included ;  and  there 
was  Poucinet  calmly  sitting  on  the  giant's  shoulder.  He  stepped 
off  on  the  balcony  upstairs,  and  kneeling  before  his  betrothed, 
said,  — 

"Princess,"  said  he, "you  have  desired  a  slave;  here  are  two." 

This  pretty  speech  was  inserted  the  next  day  in  the  official 
report  of  the  Court  Gazette,  but  at  the  mcir.ent  it  rather  embar- 
rassed the  king.  Not  knowing  what  to  reply,  he  drew  the 
princess  aside :  — 

"My  daughter,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  longer  any  pretext  for 
refusing  your  hand  to  this  brave  young  man ;  sacrifice  yourself 
for  the  good  of  the  State;  princesses  do  not  marry  for  their 
ovvTi  pleasure." 

"My  father,"  answered  she  with  a  courtesy,  "princess  or 
not,  every  girl  likes  to  marry  according  to  her  taste ;  allow  me 
to  defend  my  rights  in  my  own  way." 

"Poucinet,"  added   she   in  a  louder   tone,  "you    are  brave 
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and  fortunate,  but  that  will  not  suffice  to  please  the  ladies. 
You  are  possessed  of  brains,  and  so  I  will  propose  a  last  test 
which  need  not  alarm  you,  for  you  will  only  have  me  as  your 
adversary.  Let  us  see  who  is  the  cleverer;  and  my  hand  will 
be  the  prize  for  the  victor.'' 

Poucinet  made  a  deep  bow;  all  the  court  assembled  in  the 
throne  room. 

"Let  us  commence,"  said  the  princess,  "with  nonsense. 
They  say  that  women  are  not  afraid  to  lie,  so  let  us  see  which  of 
us  two  will  stand  the  most.  The  first  to  say  'That  is  too  much,' 
will  lose." 

"To  lie  in  jest,  or  to  tell  the  truth  in  earnest,  I  am  equally 
at  the  orders  of  Your  Highness,"  answered  Poucinet. 

"I  am  sure,"  responded  the  princess,  "that  you  have  not  a 
farm  as  lovely  as  ours.  When  two  shepherds  blow  their  horns 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  estate,  they  cannot  hear  each  other." 

"What  is  that?"  replied  Poucinet.  "My  father's  barn  is 
so  vast  that  a  two  months'  calf  that  goes  in  by  one  door  is  a  full- 
grown  cow  when  she  leaves  by  the  other." 

"That  does  not  astonish  me,"  said  the  princess;  "but  we 
have  a  bull  that  has  so  large  a  head  that  a  man  sitting  on  one 
horn  cannot  touch  a  man  on  the  other  horn  with  a  twenty- 
foot  goad." 

"What  is  that?"  said  Poucinet.  "My  father's  bull  has  so 
large  a  head  that  a  servant  set  on  one  of  his  horns  cannot  see  a 
servant  on  the  other." 

"That  does  not  astonish  me,"  said  the  princess;  "but  you 
have  not  so  much  milk  as  we,  for  every  day  we  fill  twenty  vats, 
each  of  which  is  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  every  week  we  pile 
up  a  mountain  of  cheeses  as  large  as  the  great  pyramid  of 
Egypt." 

"What  is  that?"  said  Poucinet.  "In  my  father's  dairy  they 
make  such  large  cheeses  that  one  day  when  our  mare  fell  into  a 
cheese  mold  w^e  only  found  her  after  a  seven  days'  search,  and 
the  poor  creature  had  a  broken  back.  In  order  to  save  her 
life  I  had  to  replace  her  backbone  with  a  great  fir  tree;  and 
that  is  quite  remarkable.  But  one  morning  the  fir  had  sent  out 
a  branch  that  was  so  tall  that  by  climbing  up  it  I  reached  the 
sky.    There  I  saw  a  woman  in  white  who  was  spinning  sea- 
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foam  into  gossamer  thread;  I  started  to  pull  myself  up  on  it, 
when,  snap,  it  broke,  and  I  fell  into  a  mouse-hole.  There, 
what  did  I  see  but  your  father  and  my  mother,  who  were 
each  spinning  with  a  distaff,  and,  as  your  father  was  awk- 
ward, my  mother  boxed  his  ears  so  that  it  made  his  mustache 
quiver." 

"That  is  too  much,"  cried  the  enraged  princess;  "my  father 
never  would  have  suffered  such  an  indignity." 

"  She  has  said,  '  That  is  too  much,' "  cried  the  giant ;  "  master, 
the  princess  is  ours." 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  princess,  blushing.  "Poucinet,  I  have 
three  riddles  to  ask  you;  guess  them,  and  I  then  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  my  father. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is  that  always  falls  and  never  breaks." 

"Oh,"  said  Poucinet;  "my  mother  told  me  that  a  long  time 
ago;  it  is  a  waterfall." 

"Why,  of  course,"  cried  the  giant;  "now  who  would  have 
thought  of  that?" 

"Tell  me,"  continued  the  princess,  in  an  anxious  tone; 
"what  is  it  that  always  takes  the  same  route,  and  never  turns 
back?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Poucinet ;  "  my  mother  told  me  that  a  long  time 
ago;   it  is  the  sun." 

"That  is  right,"  said  the  princess,  pale  with  anger;  "there 
remains  a  last  question.  What  is  it  that  you  think,  and  that 
I  do  not  think  ?  What  is  it  that  I  do  not  think  and  that  you  do  ? 
What  is  it  that  both  of  us  think?  What  is  it  that  neither  of 
us  think?" 

Poucinet  lowered  his  head  in  thought;  the  question  embar- 
rassed him. 

"Master,"  said  the  Troll,  "if  the  matter  is  too  troublesome, 
do  not  bother  yourself  about  it.  You  just  give  me  a  nod  and 
I  will  carr)'  off  the  princess,  and  that  will  end  the  whole  matter." 

"  Be  silent,  slave,"  said  Poucinet.  "  Force  amounts  to  nothing 
here,  my  poor  friend.  You  ought  to  know  something  about 
that.     Let  me  try  another  way." 

"Madame,"  said  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence. 
"I  dare  not  guess,  and  yet  in  this  enigma  I  seem  to  see  my 
fortune.     I  have  dared  to  think  that  vour  words  would  not  be 
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in  the  least  obscure  to  me,  and  you  have  very  rightly  thought 
the  contrary.  You  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
unworthy  of  pleasing  you,  but  I  have  not  the  temerity  to  think 
so.  Finally,"  said  he,  smiling,  "what  we  both  think  is  that 
there  are  greater  fools  than  we  are  in  the  world,  and  what 
neither  of  us  thinks  is  that  the  king,  your  august  father,  and 
this  poor  giant,  have  neither  of  them  any  more   ..." 

''Silence,"  said  the  princess;  "here  is  my  hand." 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  people  are  thinking  about  me  ?  "  cried 
the  king.     "I'd  hke  to  know  that." 

"My  good  father,"  said  the  princess,  with  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  "  we  think  you  are  the  wisest  of  kings  and  the  best  of 
men." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  the  king;  "I  know  that.  But,  mean- 
time, something  has  got  to  be  done  for  these  good  people. 
Poucinet,  I  make  you  a  duke." 

"Long  live  the  Duke  de  Poucinet!  Long  live  my  master," 
cried  the  giant,  with  such  a  voice  that  you  would  have  thought 
that  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  the  house.  Happily,  there  was 
no  more  damage  than  the  fright,  and  some  twenty  or  more 
broken  windows. 

It  would  be  an  idle  matter  to  tell  of  the  wedding  of  the  prin- 
cess and  Poucinet.  All  weddings  are  just  alike.  The  only  dif- 
ference lies  in  what  follows  thereafter. 

However,  as  a  good  historian,  it  would  be  inexcusable  not 
to  mention  that  the  presence  of  the  Troll  added  very  much  to 
the  glory  of  this  magnificent  festival.  In  fact,  in  the  excess  of 
his  joy,  the  faithful  giant  was  so  carried  away  that  he  brought 
back  the  carriage  containing  the  newly  married  couple  on  his 
shoulders.  But  that  is  only  one  of  the  incidents  which  is  worth 
noting.     One  does  not  see  them  every  day. 

Poucinet  was  so  little  it  was  quite  difficult  to  stand  in  awe  of 
him,  but  he  was  none  the  less  so  affable  and  so  pleasant  that  he 
had  soon  won  his  wife's  love  and  the  affection  of  the  entire 
nation.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  occupied  the 
throne  for  fifty  years,  without  anybody  desiring  a  revolution 
even  for  a  single  day.  The  fact  would  be  incredible,  were  it 
not  attested  by  the  official  chronicles  of  his  reign.  He  was  so 
fine  a  diplomat,   says  history,  that    he  always  divined  what 
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would  best  serve  to  bring  about  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  was  so  good  that  his  whole  pleasure  lay  in  the  happiness  of 
others. 

But  why  praise  his  goodness?  Is  not  that  the  true  virtue  of 
manly  folk?  I  am  not  talking  of  mere  featherless  bipeds. 
When  one  is  an  animal  and  nothing  more,  why,  then  one  isn't 
good;  and  when  one  is  good,  one  is  not  an  animal.  That  I 
have  learned  from  long  experience,  and  that  is  the  moral  of 
my  story.     It  is  just  as  good  as  another. 


o>»Jo 


JEAN   DE   LA  FONTAINE 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  a  French  poet  and  fabulist.  Bom  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  in  Champagne,  July  8,  1621;  died  in  Paris,  April  13,  1695. 
Author  of  "Adonis,"  and  the  "Fables,"  in  twelve  books. 

The  "Fables"  are  ingenious,  and  charmingly  written,  and  La  Fontaine 
is  easily  the  first  of  modem  fabulists. 

(From  the  "Fables") 
THE    RAVEN   AND   THE    FOX 

Perch'd  on  a  lofty  oak. 
Sir  Raven  held  a  lunch  of  cheese; 
Sir  Fox,  who  smelt  it  in  the  breeze, 

Thus  to  the  holder  spoke :  — 
"Ha!  how^  do  you  do,  Sir  Raven? 
Well,  your  coat,  sir,  is  a  brave  one ! 
So  black  and  glossy,  on  my  word,  sir, 
With  voice  to  match,  you  were  a  bird,  sir, 
Well  fit  to  be  the  Phcenix  of  these  days." 
Sir  Raven,  overset  with  praise, 
Must  show  how  musical  his  croak. 
Down  fell  the  luncheon  from  the  oak; 
Which  snatching  up.  Sir  Fox  thus  spoke :  — 

"The  flatterer,  my  good  sii*, 

Aye  liveth  on  his  listener; 
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Which  lesson,  if  you  please, 
Is  doubtless  worth  the  cheese." 
A  bit  too  late.  Sir  Raven  swore 
The  rogue  should  never  cheat  him  more. 

THE   STAG   SEEING   HIMSELF   IN   THE   WATER 

Beside  a  placid,  crystal  flood, 
A  stag  admired  the  branching  wood 
That  high  upon  his  forehead  stood, 
But  gave  his  Maker  little  thanks 
For  what  he  call'd  his  spindle  shanks. 
"What  limbs  are  these  for  such  a  head !  — 
So  mean  and  slim!"  with  grief  he  said. 
"My  glorious  head  o'ertops 
The  branches  of  the  copse; 
My  legs  are  my  disgrace." 
As  thus  he  talk'd,  a  bloodhound  gave  him  chase. 
To  save  his  life  he  flew 
Where  forests  thickest  grew. 
His  horns,  —  pernicious  ornament !  — 
Arresting  him  where'er  he  went, 
Did  unavailing  render 

What  else,  in  such  a  strife. 
Had  saved  his  precious  life  — 
His  legs,  as  fleet  as  slender. 
Obliged  to  yield,  he  cursed  the  gear 
Which  nature  gave  him  every  year. 

Too  much  the  beautiful  we  prize; 
The  useful,  often,  we  despise: 
Yet  oft,  as  happen'd  to  the  stag, 
The  former  doth  to  ruin  drag. 

THE   PEACOCK   COMPLAINING   TO   JUNO 

The  peacock  to  the  queen  of  heaven 
Complain'd  in  some  such  words :  — 

"  Great  goddess,  you  have  given 
To  me,  the  laughing-stock  of  birds, 
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A  voice  which  fills,  by  taste  quite  just, 

All  nature  with  disgust; 
Whereas  that  little  paltry  thing, 
The  nightingale,  pours  from  her  throat 
So  sweet  and  ravishing  a  note, 
She  bears  alone  the  honors  of  the  spring." 

In  anger  Juno  heard. 
And  cried,  "  Shame  on  you,  jealous  bird ! 
Grudge  you  the  nightingale  her  voice, 
Who  in  the  rainbow  neck  rejoice, 
Than  costliest  silks  more  richly  tinted. 
In  charms  of  grace  and  form  unstinted,  — 

Who  strut  in  kingly  pride. 

Your  glorious  tail  spread  wide 
With  brilliants  which  in  sheen  do 
Outshine  the  jeweler's  bow  window? 

Is  there  a  bird  beneath  the  blue 
That  has  more  charms  than  you  ? 

No  animal  in  everything  can  shine. 

By  just  partition  of  our  gifts  divine, 

Each  has  its  full  and  proper  share; 

Among  the  birds  that  cleave  the  air, 
The  hawk's  a  swift,  the  eagle  is  a  brave  one, 
For  omens  serves  the  hoarse  old  raven, 
The  rook's  of  coming  ills  the  prophet; 

And  if  there's  any  discontent, 
I've  heard  not  of  it. 

"Cease,  then,  your  envious  complaint; 
Or  I,  instead  of  making  up  your  lack, 
Will  take  your  boasted  plumage  from  your  back.'* 

THE   WOLF   AND    THE   LEAN   DOG 

A  TROUTLING,  some  time  since, 
Endeavor'd  vainly  to  convince 
A  hungry  fisherman 
Of  his  xmfitness  for  the  frying-pan. 
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That  controversy  made  it  plain 

That  letting  go  a  good  secure, 
In  hope  of  future  gain, 

Is  but  imprudence  pure. 
The  fisherman  had  reason  good  — 
The  troutling  did  the  best  he  could  — 

Both  argued  for  their  lives. 
Now,  if  my  present  purpose  thrives, 
I'll  prop  my  former  proposition 
By  building  on  a  small  addition. 
A  certain  wolf,  in  point  of  wit 
The  prudent  fisher's  opposite, 
A  dog  once  finding  far  astray. 
Prepared  to  take  him  as  his  prey. 

The  dog  his  leanness  pled; 

"Your  lordship,  sure,"  he  said, 

"Cannot  be  very  eager 

To  eat  a  dog  so  meager. 
To  wait  a  little  do  not  grudge: 
The  wedding  of  my  master's  only  daughter 
Will  cause  of  fatted  calves  and  fowls  a  slaughter; 
And  then,  as  you  yourself  can  judge, 
I  cannot  help  becoming  fatter." 
The  wolf,  believing,  waived  the  matter, 
And  so,  some  days  therefrom, 

Return'd  with  sole  design  to  see 

If  fat  enough  his  dog  might  be. 
The  rogue  was  now  at  home : 
He  saw  the  hunter  through  the  fence. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "please  wait; 
I'll  be  with  you  a  moment  hence, 

And  fetch  our  porter  of  the  gate." 
This  porter  was  a  dog  immense. 
That  left  to  wolves  no  future  tense. 

Suspicion  gave  our  wolf  a  jog,  — 
It  might  not  be  so  safely  tamper'd. 

"My  service  to  your  porter  dog," 
Was  his  reply,  as  off  he  scamper'd. 
His  legs  proved  better  than  his  head. 
And  saved  him  life  to  learn  his  trade. 
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THE    DOG    THAT   DROPPED    THE    SUBSTANCE 
FOR    THE    SHADOW 

This  world  is  full  of  shadow-chasers, 

Most  easily  deceived. 
Should  I  enumerate  these  racers, 

I  should  not  be  believed. 
I  send  them  all  to  yEsop's  dog, 
Which,  crossing  water  on  a  log, 
Espied  the  meat  he  bore,  below; 
To  seize  its  image,  let  it  go; 
Plunged  in;    to  reach  the  shore  was  glad, 
With  neither  what  he  hoped,  nor  what  he'd  had. 

THE    CARTER    IN    THE    MIRE 

The  Phaeton  who  drove  a  load  of  hay 

Once  found  his  cart  bemired. 
Poor  man !  the  spot  was  far  away 

From  human  help  —  retired. 
In  some  rude  country  place, 
In  Brittany,  as  near  as  I  can  trace, 

Near  Quimper  Corentan,  — 

A  town  that  poet  never  sang,  — 
Which  Fate,  they  say,  puts  in  the  traveler's  path, 
When  she  would  rouse  the  man  to  special  wrath. 
May  Heaven  preserve  us  from  that  route ! 
But  to  our  carter,  hale  and  stout :  — 
Fast  stuck  his  cart;    he  swore  his  worst. 

And,  fill'd  with  rage  extreme. 
The  mud-holes  now  he  cursed, 

And  now  he  cursed  his  team. 
And  now  his  cart  and  load,  — 
Anon,  the  like  upon  himself  bestow'd. 
Upon  the  god  he  call'd  at  length, 
Most  famous  through  the  world  for  strength, 

"O  help  me,  Hercules!"  cried  he; 
"For  if  thy  back  of  yore 
This  burly  planet  bore, 

Thy  arm  can  set  me  free." 
viii.  — 5 
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This  prayer  gone  up,  from  out  a  cloud  there  broke 
A  voice  which  thus  in  godhke  accents  spoke :  — 
"The  supphant  must  himself  bestir, 
Ere  Hercules  will  aid  confer. 
Look  wisely  in  the  proper  quarter, 

To  see  what  hindrance  can  be  found; 
Remove  the  execrable  mud  and  mortar, 
Which,  axle-deep,  beset  thy  wheels  around. 
Thy  sledge  and  crowbar  take. 
And  pry  me  up  that  stone,  or  break; 
Now  fill  that  rut  upon  the  other  side. 
Hast  done  it?"     "Yes,"  the  man  replied. 
"Well,"  said  the  voice,  "I'll  aid  thee  now; 
Take  up  thy  whip."     "I  have  .  .  .  but,  how? 
My  cart  glides  on  with  ease ! 
I  thank  thee,  Hercules." 
"Thy  team,"  rejoin'd  the  voice,  "has  light  ado; 
So  help  thyself,  and  Heaven  will  help  thee  too." 

THE    COBBLER    AND    THE    FINANCIER 

A  COBBLER  sang  from  morn  till  night; 
'Twas  sweet  and  marvelous  to  hear, 
His  trills  and  quavers  told  the  ear 

Of  more  contentment  and  delight, 
Enjoy'd  by  that  laborious  wight 

Than  e'er  enjoy'd  the  sages  seven, 

Or  any  mortals  short  of  heaven. 

His  neighbor,  on  the  other  hand, 

With  gold  in  plenty  at  command, 

But  little  sang,  and  slumber'd  less  — 

A  financier  of  great  success. 

If  e'er  he  dozed,  at  break  of  day, 

The  cobbler's  song  drove  sleep  away; 

And  much  he  wish'd  that  Heaven  had  made 

Sleep  a  commodity  of  trade. 

In  market  sold,  like  food  and  drink, 

So  much  an  hour,  so  much  a  wink. 

At  last,  our  songster  did  he  call 
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To  meet  him  in  his  princely  hall. 

Said  he,  "Now,  honest  Gregory, 

What  may  your  yearly  earnings  be?" 

"My  yearly  earnings!  faith,  good  sir, 

I  never  go,  at  once,  so  far," 

The  cheerful  cobbler  said, 

And  queerly  scratch'd  his  head,  — 

"I  never  reckon  in  that  way. 

But  cobble  on  from  day  to  day, 
Content  with  daily  bread." 
"Indeed!     Well,  Gregory,  pray. 
What  may  your  earnings  be  per  day?" 
"Why,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 
The  worst  of  all,  I  must  confess, 
(And  but  for  which  our  gains  would  be 
A  pretty  sight,  indeed,  to  see,) 
Is  that  the  days  are  made  so  many 
In  which  we  cannot  earn  a  penny  — 
The  sorest  ill  the  poor  man  feels: 
They  tread  upon  each  other's  heels, 
Those  idle  days  of  holy  saints ! 

And  though  the  year  is  shingled  o'er, 

The  parson  keeps  a-finding  more!" 
With  smiles  provoked  by  these  complaints, 
Replied  the  lordly  financier, 

"  I'll  give  you  better  cause  to  sing. 
These  hundred  pounds  I  hand  you  here 

Will  make  you  happy  as  a  king. 
Go,  spend  them  with  a  frugal  heed; 
They'll  long  supply  your  every  need." 
The  cobbler  thought  the  silver  more 
Than  he  had  ever  dream'd  before. 
The  mines  for  ages  could  produce. 
Or  world,  with  all  its  people,  use. 
He  took  it  home,  and  there  did  hide  - 
And  with  it  laid  his  joy  aside. 
No  more  of  song,  no  more  of  sleep. 

But  cares,  suspicions  in  their  stead, 

And  false  alarms,  by  fancy  fed. 
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His  eyes  and  ears  their  vigils  keep, 
And  not  a  cat  can  tread  the  floor 
But  seems  a  thief  slipp'd  through  the  door. 
At  last,  poor  man  ! 
Up  to  the  financier  he  ran,  — 
Then  in  his  morning  nap  profound : 
"O  give  me  back  my  songs,"  cried  he, 
"And  sleep,  that  used  so  sweet  to  be, 
And  take  the  money,  every  pound!" 
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CHARLES   LAMB 

Charles  Lamb,  a  delightful  English  essayist.  Bom  in  London,  Febru- 
ary lo,  1775;  died  at  Edmonton,  December  27,  1834.  His  "Essays  of 
Elia"  were  published  in  1823,  "Last  Essays  of  Elia"  in  1833. 

Lamb  was  preeminent  for  his  loveableness;  and  his  touching  devotion 
for  thirty-three  years  to  the  care  of  his  intermittently  mad  sister  —  in  love 
and  in  tears  —  is  so  connected  in  the  memories  of  men  with  delightful  anec- 
dotes of  his  cheery  humor,  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  world  will  cease 
to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  author  of  "  Elia." 

THE    OLD   FAMILIAR    FACES 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  schooldays, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her  — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces  — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me;  all  are  departed; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


(From  "Essays  of  Elia") 
DREAM    CHILDREN 

A    REVERY 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders,  when 
they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imaginations  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  traditionary  great  uncle  or  grandam  whom  they  never 
saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me 
the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger 
than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the 
scene  —  so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that  part  of  the 
country  —  of  the  tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  become 
familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel 
uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chim- 
neypiece  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin 
Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up 
a  marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story 
upon  it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's  looks, 
too  tender  to  be  called  upbraiding. 

Then  I  went  on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their 
great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great 
house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects 
she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it  too)  committed  to  her 
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by  the  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fash- 
ionable mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house 
in  a  sort  \vhile  she  lived,  which  afterward  came,  to  decay,  and 
was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and 
carried  away  to  the  o\vner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set 
up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away 
the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick 
them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here  John 
smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "That  would  be  foolish  indeed." 

And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the 
gentry  too,  of  the  neighborhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show 
their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a 
good  and  religious  woman;  so  good,  indeed,  that  she  knew  all 
the  Psalter  by  heart  —  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament 
besides.     Here  little  Alice  spread  her  hands. 

Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  once  was;  and  how  in  her  youth  she  was 
esteemed  the  best  dancer  —  here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played 
an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave,  it  de- 
sisted —  the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the  county,  till  a 
cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came  and  bowed  her  down  with 
pain;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them 
stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and 
religious. 

Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone 
chamber  of  the  great  lone  house;  and  how  she  believed  that 
an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  glid- 
ing up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept,  but 
she  said  "those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm";  and  how 
frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my  maid 
to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or  religious 
as  she  —  and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.  Here  John  expanded 
all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  look  courageous. 

Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren, 
having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  hohdays,  where  I  in  par- 
ticular used  to  spend  many  hours  by  m}self,  in  gazing  upon 
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the  old  busts  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  emperors 
of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again, 
or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them;  how  I  never  could 
be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast 
empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry, 
and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out 

—  sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I 
had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  solitary 
gardening  man  would  cross  me  —  and  how  the  nectarines  and 
peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever  offering  to  pluck 
them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now  and  then 

—  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about  among 
the  old  melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and  picking 
up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  look  at  —  or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh  grass, 
with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me  —  or  basking  in  the 
orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  ripening  too  along 
with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth  —  or  in 
watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish  pond,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky 
pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings  —  I  had  more  pleasure  in 
these  busy  idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of  peaches, 
nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of  children. 
Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the  plate  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated 
dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them 
for  the  present  as  irrelevant. 

Then  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone,  I  told  how, 
though  their  great-grandmother  Field  loved  all  her  grand- 
children, yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said  to  love 

their  uncle,  John  L ,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and 

spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he  would 
mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an 
imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half 
over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters  when  there 
were  any  out  —  and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house  and  gar- 
dens too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within 
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their  boundaries  —  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration  of 
everybody,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field  most  especially ; 
and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame- 
footed  boy  —  for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me  —  many  a 
mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain ;  and  how  in  after  life  he 
became  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear)  make 
allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient  and  in  pain, 
nor  remember  sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me 
when  I  was  lame-footed;  and  how  when  he  died,  though  he 
had  not  been  dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great 
while  ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  between  life  and  death; 
and  how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought  pretty  wtII  at  first,  but 
afterward  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and  though  I  did  not 
cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as  I  think  he  would  have 
done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not 
till  then  how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness, 
and  I  missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again, 
to  be  quarreling  with  him  (for  we  quarreled  sometimes) ,  rather 
than  not  have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him,  as 
he  their  poor  uncle  must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off 
his  limb.  Here  the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their 
little  mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John,  and 
they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle, 
but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother. 

Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the 

fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I 

explained  to  them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial  meant 
in  maidens  —  when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the 
first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such  a  reality  of  represent- 
ment,  that  I  became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there  before 
me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was;  and  while  I  stood  gazing, 
both  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding, 
and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful  features 
were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without  speech, 
strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of  speech:  "We  are 
not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  wo  children  at  all.  The  chil- 
dren of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father.     We  are  nothing;   less  than 
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nothing;  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been, 
and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of 
ages  before  we  have  existence,  and  a  name."  And  immediately 
awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  arm- 
chair, where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  un- 
changed by  my  side  —  but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone 
forever. 

A   DISSERTATION   UPON  ROAST  PIG 

IVLankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first 
seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day. 
This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  "Mundane  Mutations,"  where  he 
designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally 
the  cook's  hohday. 

The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or 
rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother),  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The  swine- 
herd, Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as 
his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage 
in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who, 
being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  com- 
monly are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which, 
kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of 
their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together 
with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  makeshift  of  a  building, 
you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine 
litterof  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished. 
China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from 
the  remotest  periods  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up 
again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two, 
at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was  thinking 
what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over 
the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an 
odor  assailed  his  nostrils  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before 
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experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from  ?  —  not  from  the 
burnt  cottage  —  he  had  smelt  that  smell  before  —  indeed,  this 
was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  oc- 
curred through  the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand. 
Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or 
flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed 
his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped 
down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He 
burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched 
skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had 
known  it)  he  tasted  —  crackling !  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled 
at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length  broke 
into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so, 
and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;  and,  surrendering  him- 
self up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was 
cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his 
sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory 
cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hail  stones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The 
tickling  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower  regions, 
had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he  might 
feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on,  but 
he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig  till  he  had  fairly  made  an 
end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation, 
something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

"You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with 
your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be  eating 
fire,  and  I  know  not  what  —  what  have  you  got  there,  I  say?" 

"Oh,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice 
the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son, 
and  he  cursed  himself,  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that 
should  eat  burnt  pig. 
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Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morn- 
ing, soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and,  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still 
shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste  — 
oh  Lord,"  —  with  such  like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming 
all  the  whUe  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wa\-ering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death 
for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorch- 
ing his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same 
remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which, 
make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretense,  proved  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manu- 
script here  is  a  little  tedious),  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat 
down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched 
all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for 
the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the 
good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange 
stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was 
burnt  down  now  more  frequentiy  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires 
from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day, 
others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so 
sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  him- 
self, which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his 
son,  seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At 
length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and 
father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Peking,  then  an 
inconsiderable  assize  to\^^l.  Evidence  was  given,  the  obnoxious 
food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced, when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of 
the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be 
handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it, 
and  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done 
before  them,  and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge 
which  judge  had  ever  given  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
court,  toxNTisfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present  —  with- 
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out  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever, 
they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  mani- 
fest iniquity  of  the  decision;  and,  when  the  court  was  dis- 
missed, went  privately,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town 
house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction. 
Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The 
insurance  offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built 
slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the 
very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till, 
in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our 
Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt  as  they  called 
it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress 
it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting 
by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget 
in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manu- 
script, do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts, 
make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dan- 
gerous an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in 
these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object, 
that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  eoast  pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate  —  princeps  ohsoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  between  pig 
and  pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  —  but  a  young  and  tender  suck- 
ling —  under  a  moon  old  —  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty  —  with  no 
original  speck  of  the  amor  immunditicB,  the  hereditary  failing 
of  the  first  parent  yet  manifest  —  his  voice  as  yet  not  broken, 
but  something  between  a  childish  treble  and  a  grumble  —  the 
mild  forerunner,  or  prceludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors 
ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  ex- 
terior tegument ! 
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There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the 
crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crackling  as  it  is 
well  called  —  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the 
pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resist- 
ance —  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  —  oh  call  it  not  fat  — 
but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it  —  the  tender 
blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot 

—  in  the  first  innocence  —  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child-pig's  yet  pure  food  —  the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of 
animal  manna  —  or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make 
but  one  ambrosial  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  doing  —  it  seemeth  rather  a  refresh- 
ing warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to. 
How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string !  Now  he  is  just 
done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he 
hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radiant  jellies  —  shooting  stars. 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth ! 

—  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood  ? 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  ob- 
stinate, disagreeable  animal  —  wallowing  in  all  manner  of 
filthy  conversation  —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched 
away  — 

"  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care"  — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stom- 
ach half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coal-heaver  bolteth 
him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulcher  in  the  grate- 
ful stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure  —  and  for  such  a  tomb 
might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pineapple  is  great.  She  is  in- 
deed almost  too  transcendent  —  a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so 
like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  person  would 
do  well  to  pause  —  too  ra\ishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth 
and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her  —  like  lovers'  kisses, 
she  biteth  —  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the 
fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she  stoppeth  at  the 
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palate  —  she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite  —  and  the  coarsest 
hunger  might  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provocative  of  the 
appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  cen- 
sorious palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  the 
weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues 
and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unraveled 
without  hazard,  he  is  —  good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is 
better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little 
means  extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets. 
He  is  all  neighbors'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  a 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few 
as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper 
satisfactions,  as  in  mine  own.  "Presents,"  I  often  say,  "en- 
dear absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door 
chickens  (those  "tame  villatic  fowl,")  capons,  plovers  brawn, 
barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I 
love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend. 
But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like 
Lear,  "give  everything."  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Me- 
thinks  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors  to 
extra-domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under 
pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so  par- 
ticularly adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my  individual 
palate  —  it  argues  an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school. 
My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a 
holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat  or  some  nice  thing  into 
my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking  plum- 
cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over 
London  bridge)  a  gray-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit) .  I  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self-denial, 
and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him 
a  present  of  —  the  whole  cake!  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed 
up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self- 
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satisfaction;  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge 
my  better  feehngs  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking 
how  ungrateful  1  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her 
good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking 
that  I"^  I  myself,  and  not  another  —  would  eat  her  nice  cake 
—  and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw  her  — 
how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present  —  and  the 
odor  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and 
the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make 
it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to,  the  oven,  and  how  disap- 
pointed  she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my 
mouth  at  last  —  and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms- 
giving, and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and  abo\'e  all  I 
wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for- 
nothing,  old,  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these 
tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipped  to  death  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock,  as  v/e  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom. 
The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to  in- 
quire (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what  effect  this  process 
might  have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance, 
naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It 
looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while 
we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the 
practice.     It  might  impart  a  gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  stu- 
dents when  I  ^^■as  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  ''Whether,  supposing 
that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping 
{per  Jiagellationem  extremam)  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we 
can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method 
of  putting  the  animal  to  death?"    I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild 
sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole 
onion  tribe.     Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep 
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them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garhc:  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them 
stronger  than  they  are  —  but  consider,  ^  is  a  weakling  —  a 
flower. 

.      POOR    RELATIONS 

A  POOR  relation  —  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature  —  a 
piece  of  impertinent  correspondency  —  an  odious  approxima- 
tion —  a  haunting  conscience  —  a  preposterous  shadow,  length- 
ening in  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity  —  an  unwelcome  re- 
membrancer —  a  perpetually-recurring  mortification  —  a  drain 
on  your  purse  —  a  more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride  —  a 
drawback  upon  success  —  a  rebuke  to  your  rising  —  a  stain  in 
your  blood  —  a  blot  on  your  scutcheon  —  a  rent  in  your  gar- 
ment —  a  death's  head  at  your  banquet  —  Agathocles'  pot  —  a 
Mordecai  in  your  gate  —  a  Lazarus  at  your  door  —  a  lion  in 
your  path  —  a  frog  in  your  chamber  —  a  fly  in  your  ointment 

—  a  mote  in  your  eye  —  a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology 
to  your  friends  —  the  one  thing  not  needful  —  the  hail  in  harvest 

—  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth  you  "That 

is  Mr.  ."     A  rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect;  that 

demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  despair  of,  enter- 
tainment. He  entereth  smiling,  and  —  embarrassed.  He 
holdeth  out  his  hand  to  you  to  shake,  and  —  draweth  it  back 
again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about  dinner-time  —  when  the 
table  is  full.  He  offereth  to  go  avv-ay,  seeing  you  have  com- 
pany —  but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your 
visitor's  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table.  He 
never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says  with  some 
complacency,  "My  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  will  drop  in  to- 
day." He  remembereth  birthdays  —  and  professeth  he  is  for- 
tunate to  have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  declareth  against  fish, 
the  turbot  being  small  —  yet  suffereth  himself  to  be  impor- 
tuned into  a  slice  against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh  by 
the  port  —  yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remainder 
glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a  puzzle 
to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequious,  or  not 
civil  enough,  to  him.     The  guests  think  "they  have  seen  him 
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before."  Every  one  speculateth  upon  his  condition;  and  the 
most  part  take  him  to  be  —  a  tide  waiter.  He  calleth  you  by 
your  Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is  the  same  with 
your  own.  He  is  too  famihar  by  half,  yet  you  wish  he  had 
less  diffidence.  With  half  the  familiarity  he  might  pass  for  a 
casual  dependent;  with  more  boldness  he  would  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  taken  for  what  he  is.  He  is  too  humble  for  a 
friend,  yet  taketh  on  him  more  state  than  befits  a  client.  He 
is  a  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  bringeth 
up  no  rent  —  yet  'tis  odds,  from  his  garb  and  demeanor,  that 
your  guests  take  him  for  one.  He  is  asked  to  make  one  at  the 
whist-table ;  ref useth  on  the  score  of  povert}',  and  —  resents 
being  left  out.  When  the  company  break  up,  he  proffereth  to 
go  for  a  coach  —  and  lets  the  servant  go.  He  recollects  your 
grandfather;  and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and  quite  unim- 
portant anecdote  of  —  the  family.  He  knew  it  when  it  was  not 
quite  so  flourishing  as  "he  is  blest  in  seeing  it  now."  He  re- 
viveth  past  situations,  to  institute  what  he  calleth  —  favorable 
comparisons.  With  a  reflecting  sort  of  congratulation,  he  will 
inquire  the  price  of  your  furniture;  and  insults  you  with  a 
special  commendation  of  your  window-curtains.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  urn  is  the  more  elegant  shape,  but,  after  all, 
there  was  something  more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea  kettle 
—  which  you  must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  must  find  a 
great  convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  ap- 
pealeth  to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  Inquireth  if  you  have  had 
your  arms  done  on  vellum  yet;  and  did  not  know,  till  lately, 
that  such  and  such  had  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His 
memory  is  unreasonable;  his  compliments  perverse;  his  talk  a 
trouble;  his  stay  pertinacious;  and  when  he  goeth  away,  you 
dismiss  his  chair  into  a  comer,  as  precipitately  as  possible,  and 
feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  e\il  under  the  sun,  and  that  is  —  a  female 
poor  relation.  You  may  do  something  with  the  other ;  you  may 
pass  him  off  tolerably  well;  but  your  indigent  she-relative  is 
hopeless.  "He  is  an  old  humorist,"  you  may  say,  "and  affects 
to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  better  than  folks 
would  take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  ha\-ing  a  character 
at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one."  But  in  the  indications  of 
VIII.  —  6 
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female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise.  No  woman  dresses 
below  herself  from  caprice.  The  truth  must  out  without  shuf- 
fling.    "She  is  plainly  related  to  the  L s;  or  what  does  she 

at  their  house?"  She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's  cousin. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case.  Her  garb  is 
something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former 
evidently  predominates.  She  is  most  provokingly  humble,  and 
ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He  may  require  to 
be  repressed  sometimes  —  aliquando  siifflaminandiis  eral  —  but 
there  is  no  raising  her.     You  send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and  she 

begs  to  be  helped  —  after  the  gentlemen.     Mr.  requests 

the  honor  of  taking  wine  with  her;  she  hesitates  between  Port 
and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the  former  —  because  he  does.  She 
calls  the  servant  sir;  and  insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold 
her  plate.  The  housekeeper  patronizes  her.  The  children's 
governess  takes  upon  her  to  correct  her,  when  she  has  mistaken 
the  piano  for  a  harpsichord. 

Richard  Amlet,  Esq.,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the 
disadvantages  to  which  this  chimerical  notion  of  affinity  con- 
stituting a  claim  to  acquaintance  may  subject  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman.  A  little  foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  between  him 
and  a  lady  wdth  a  great  estate.  His  stars  are  perpetually 
crossed  by  the  malignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman,  who  per- 
sists in  calling  him  "her  son  Dick."  But  she  has  wherewithal 
in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities,  and  float  him  again 
upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had  been  her  seem- 
ing business  and  pleasure  all  along  to  sink  him.  All  men,  be- 
sides, are  not  of  Dick's  temperament.     I  knew  an  Amlet  in  real 

life,  who,  wanting  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.     Poor  W 

was  of  my  own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and  a  youth 
of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it  was  too  much  pride;  but 
its  quality  was  inoffensive ;  it  was  not  of  that  sort  which  hardens 
the  heart,  and  serves  to  keep  inferiors  at  a  distance;  it  only 
sought  to  ward  off  derogation  from  itself.  It  was  the  principle 
of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it  could  go,  without  infringing 
upon  that  respect,  which  he  would  have  every  one  else  equally 
maintain  for  himself.  He  would  have  you  to  think  alike  with 
him  on  this  topic.  Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him, 
when  we  were  rather  older  boys,  and  our  tallness  made  us 
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more  obnoxious  to  observation  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I 
would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the  town  with 
him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been  out  together  on  a 
holiday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneering  and  prying  metropolis. 
W went,  sore  with  these  notions,  to  Oxford,  ^^-here  the  dig- 
nity and  sw^eetness  of  a  scholar's  life,  meeting  wdth  the  alloy  of 
an  humble  introduction,  wrought  in  him  a  passionate  devotion 
to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aversion  from  the  society.  The 
servitor's  gown  (worse  than  his  school  array)  clung  to  him 
with  Nessian  venom.  He  thought  himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb 
under  which  Latimer  must  have  walked  erect;  and  in  which 
Hooker,  in  his  young  days,  possibly  flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no 
discommendable  vanity.  In  the  depth  of  college  shades,  or  in 
his  lonely  chamber,  the  poor  student  shrunk  from  observation. 
He  found  shelter  among  books,  which  insult  not;  and  studies, 
that  ask  no  questions  of  a  youth's  finances.  He  was  lord  of  his 
library,  and  seldom  cared  for  looking  out  beyond  his  domains. 
The  healing  influence  of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to 
sooth  and  to  abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man;  when 
the  way^vardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a  second 
and  worse  malignity.  The  father  of  W had  hitherto  exer- 
cised the  humble  profession  of  house-painter  at  N ,  near 

Oxford.  A  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of  col- 
leges had  now  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city, 
with  the  hope  of  being  employed  upon  some  public  works 
which  were  talked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  man  the  determination  which  at  length 
tore  him  from  academical  pursuits  forever.  To  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  our  universities,  the  distance  between  the  gowns- 
men and  the  townsmen,  as  they  are  called  —  the  trading  part 
of  the  latter  especially  —  is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would 

appear  harsh  and  incredible.     The  temperament  of  W 's 

father  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  own.     Old  W was 

a  little  busy,  cringing  tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his 
arm,  would  stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  any- 
thing that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown  —  insensible  to  the 
winks  and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose 
chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was  thus  ob- 
sequiously and  gratuitously  ducking.     Such  a  state  of  things 
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could  not  last.    W must  change  the  air  of  Oxford  or  be 

suffocated.  He  chose  the  former;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist, 
who  strains  the  point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can 
bear,  censure  the  dereliction;    he  cannot  estimate  the  struggle. 

I  stood  with  W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him,  under 

the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  It  was  in  the  fine  lane 
leading  from  the  High-street  to  the  back  of  *  *  *  *  college,  where 

W kept   his   rooms.     He   seemed   thoughtful,    and   more 

reconciled.  I  ventured  to  rally  him  —  finding  him  in  a  better 
mood  —  upon  a  representation  of  the  artist  evangelist,  which 
the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to  flourish,  had 
caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his  really 
handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token  of  prosperity,  or  badge  of 

gratitude  to  his  saint.     W looked  up  at  the  Luke,  and, 

like  Satan,  "knew  his  mounted  sign  —  and  fled."  A  letter  on 
his  father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to  embark  for 
Portugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who  perished  before  the 
walls  of  St.  Sebastian. 

I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I  began  with  treat- 
ing half  seriously,  I  should  have  fallen  upon  a  recital  so  emi- 
nently painful;  but  this  theme  of  poor  relationship  is  replete 
with  so  much  matter  for  tragic  as  well  as  comic  associations, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  account  distinct  without  blend- 
ing. The  earliest  impressions  which  I  received  on  this  matter 
are  certainly  not  attended  with  anything  painful  or  very  hu- 
miliating in  the  recalling.  At  my  father's  table  (no  very  splen- 
did one)  was  to  be  found,  every  Saturday,  the  mysterious  figure 
of  an  aged  gentleman,  clothed  in  neat  black,  of  a  sad  yet  comely 
appearance.  His  deportment  was  of  the  essence  of  gravity; 
his  words  few  or  none;  and  I  was  not  to  make  a  noise  in  his 
presence.  I  had  little  inclination  to  do  so  —  for  my  cue  was 
to  admire  in  silence.  A  particular  elbow-chair  was  appropriated 
to  him,  which  was  in  no  case  to  be  violated.  A  peculiar  sort  of 
sweet  pudding,  which  appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  distin- 
guished the  days  of  his  coming.  I  used  to  think  him  a  pro- 
digiously rich  man.  All  I  could  make  out  of  him  was,  that  he 
and  my  father  had  been  school -fellows  a  world  ago  at  Lincoln, 
and  that  he  came  from  the  Mint.    The  Mint  I  knew  to  be  a 
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place  where  all  the  money  was  coined  —  and  I  thought  he  was 
the  owner  of  all  that  money.  Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined 
themselves  about  his  presence.  He  seemed  above  human  in- 
firmities and  passions.  A  sort  of  melancholy  grandeur  invested 
him.  From  some  inexplicable  doom  I  fancied  him  obliged  to 
go  about  in  an  eternal  suit  of  mourning ;  a  captive  —  a  stately 
being,  let  out  of  the  Tower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I  won- 
dered at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an  habitual 
general  respect  which  we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him, 
would  venture  now  and  then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  some 
argument  touching  their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my  readers 
know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and  in  the  valley.  This 
marked  distinction  formed  an  ob\ious  di\ision  between  the 
boys  who  lived  above  (however  brought  together  in  a  common 
school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was  on  the 
plain;  a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of  these  young 
Grotiuses.  My  father  had  been  a  leading  mountaineer;  and 
would  still  maintain  the  general  superiority,  in  skill  and  hardi- 
hood, of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own  faction)  over  the  Below  Boys 
(so  were  they  called) ,  of  which  party  his  contemporary  had  been 
a  chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the  skirmishes  on  this  topic 
—  the  only  one  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  was  ever  brought 
out  —  and  bad  blood  bred ;  even  sometimes  almost  to  the  re- 
commencement (so  I  expected)  of  actual  hostilities.  But  my 
father,  who  scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  con- 
trived to  turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  by-commen- 
dation of  the  old  minster;  in  the  general  preference  of  which, 
before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the  island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill 
and  the  plain-bom  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lay 
do^\Ti  their  less  important  differences.  Once  only  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  really  ruffled,  and  I  remembered  with  anguish 
the  thought  that  came  over  me:  "Perhaps  he  will  never  come 
here  again."  He  had  been  pressed  to  take  another  plate  of 
the  viand,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  indispensable 
concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  had  refused,  with  a  resistance 
amounting  to  rigor  —  when  my  aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but 
who  had  something  of  this  in  common  with  my  cousin  Bridget, 
that  she  would  sometimes  press  civility  out  of  season  —  uttered 
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the  following  memorable  application  —  "Do  take  another  slice, 
Mr.  Billet,  for  you  do  not  get  pudding  every  day."  The  old 
gentleman  said  nothing  at  the  time  —  but  he  took  occasion  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  had  intervened 
between  them,  to  utter,  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the 
company,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I  write  it  —  "  Woman, 
you  are  superannuated."  John  Billet  did  not  survive  long 
after  the  digesting  of  this  affront;  but  he  survived  long  enough 
to  assure  me  that  peace  was  actually  restored !  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  another  pudding  was  discreetly  substituted  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the  offense.  He  died  at 
the  Mint  (anno  1781),  where  he  had  long  held  what  he  ac- 
counted a  comfortable  independence;  and  with  five  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  a  penny,  which  were  found  in  his  escri- 
toire after  his  decease,  left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had 
enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  any 
man  for  a  sixpence.     This  was  —  a  poor  relation. 


MRS.    BATTLE'S   OPINIONS   ON   WHIST 

"A  CLEAR  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of  the  game." 
This -was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle  (now  with 
God),  who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good  game  at  whist. 
She  was  none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters,  your  half  and 
half  players,  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand,  if  you 
want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber;  who  affirm  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  winning;  that  they  like  to  win  one  game,  and  lose 
another;  that  they  can  while  away  an  hour  very  agreeably 
at  a  card-table,  but  are  indifferent  whether  they  play  or  no; 
and  will  desire  an  adversary,  who  has  slipped  a  wrong  card, 
to  take  it  up  and  play  another.  These  insufferable  triflers  are 
the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of  these  flics  will  spoil  a  whole  pot. 
Of  such  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but  only 
play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detested  them, 
as  I  do,  from  her  heart  and  soul;  and  would  not,  save  upon 
a  striking  emergency,  willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same  table 
with  them.  She  loved  a  thorough-paced  partner,  a  determined 
enemy.     She  took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.     She  hated  favors. 
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She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever  passed  it  over  in  her  adver- 
sary without  exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought  a  good 
fight  cut  and  thrust.  She  held  not  her  good  sword  (her  cards) 
"like  a  dancer."  She  sat  bolt  upright;  and  neither  showed 
you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  yours.  All  people  have  their 
blind  side  —  their  superstitions ;  and  I  have  heard  her  declare, 
under  the  rose,  that  hearts  was  her  favorite  suit. 

I  never  in  my  life  —  and  I  knew  Sarah  Battle  many  of  the 
best  years  of  it  —  saw  her  take  out  her  snuff-box  when  it  was 
her  turn  to  play;  or  snuff  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a  game; 
or  ring  for  a  servant,  till  it  was  fairly  over.  She  never  intro- 
duced, or  connived  at,  miscellaneous  conversation  during  its 
process.  As  she  emphatically  observed,  cards  were  cards;  and 
if  I  ever  saw^  unmingled  distaste  in  her  fine  last-century  coun- 
tenance, it  was  at  the  airs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  literary 
turn,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  a  hand; 
and  who,  in  his  excess  of  candor,  declared,  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and  then,  after 
serious  studies,  in  recreations  of  that  kind !  She  could  not 
bear  to  have  her  noble  occupation,  to  which  she  wound  up 
her  faculties,  considered  in  that  light.  It  was  her  business,  her 
duty,  the  thing  she  came  into  the  world  to  do  —  and  she  did  it. 
She  unbent  her  mind  afterward  —  over  a  book. 

Pope  was  her  favorite  author:  His  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  her 
favorite  work.  She  once  did  me  the  favor  to  play  over  with 
me  (with  the  cards)  his  celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in  that 
poem;  and  to  explain  to  me  how  far  it  agreed  with,  and  in  what 
points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  Tradrille.  Her  illus- 
trations were  apposite  and  poignant;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  the  substance  of  them  to  Mr.  Bowles:  but  I  sup- 
pose they  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  among  his  ingenious 
notes  upon  that  author. 

Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her  first  love;  but 
whist  had  engaged  her  maturer  esteem.  The  former,  she  said, 
was  showy  and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure  young  persons. 
The  uncertainty  and  quick  shifting  of  partners  —  a  thing 
which  the  constancy  of  whist  abhors;  the  dazzling  supremacy 
and  regal  investiture  of  Spadille  —  absurd,  as  she  justly  ob- 
served, in  the  pure  aristocracy  of  whist,  where  his  crown  and 
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garter  give  him  no  proper  power  above  his  brother  nobility  of 
the  i\ces;  the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to  the  inexperienced,  of 
playing  alone;  above  all,  the  overpowering  attractions  of  a 
Sans  Prendre  Vole  —  to  the  triumph  of  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  contingencies  of 
whist :  all  these,  she  would  say,  make  quadrille  a  game  of  cap- 
tivation  to  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  But  whist  was  the 
solider  game:  that  was  her  word.  It  was  a  long  meal;  not, 
like  quadrille,  a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two  rubbers  might 
co-extend  in  duration  with  an  evening.  They  gave  time  to 
form  rooted  friendships,  to  cultivate  steady  enmities.  She  de- 
spised the  chance-started,  capricious,  and  ever  fluctuating  al- 
liances of  the  other.  The  skirmishes  of  quadrille,  she  would 
say,  reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral  embroilments  of  the 
little  Italian  states,  depicted  by  Machiavelli ;  perpetually  chang- 
ing postures  and  connections;  bitter  foes  to-day,  sugared  dar- 
lings to-morrow;  kissing  and  scratching  in  a  breath;  but  the 
wars  of  whist  were  comparable  to  the  long,  steady,  deep-rooted, 
rational  antipathies  of  the  great  French  and  English  nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  admired  in  her 
favorite  game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob  in 
cribbage  —  nothing  superfluous.  No  flushes  —  that  most  irra- 
tional of  all  pleas  that  a  reasonable  being  can  set  up;  that 
any  one  should  claim  four  by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the 
same  mark  and  color,  without  reference  to  the  playing  of  the 
game,  or  the  individual  worth  or  pretensions  of  the  cards  them- 
selves !  She  held  this  to  be  a  solecism ;  as  pitiful  an  ambition 
at  cards  as  alliteration  is  in  authorship.  She  despised  super- 
ficiality, and  looked  deeper  than  the  colors  of  things.  Suits 
were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and  must  have  a  uniformity  of 
array  to  distinguish  them :  but  what  should  we  say  to  a  foolish 
squire,  who  should  claim  a  merit  from  dressing  up  his  tenantry 
in  red  jackets,  that  never  were  to  be  marshaled  —  never  to 
take  the  field !  She  even  wished  that  whist  were  more  simple 
than  it  is;  and,  in  my  mind,  would  have  stripped  it  of  some 
appendages  which,  in  the  state  of  human  frailty,  may  be 
venially,  and  even  commendably ,  allowed  of.  She  saw  no  reason 
for  the  deciding  of  the  trump  by  the  turn  of  the  card.  Why 
not  one  suit  always  trumps?     Why  two  colors,  when  the  mark 
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of  the  suits  would  have  sufficiently  distinguished  them  with- 
out it? 

"But  the  eye,  my  dear  madam,  is  agreeably  refreshed  with 
the  variety.  ]\Ian  is  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason  —  he  must 
have  his  senses  delightfully  appealed  to.  We  see  it  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  where  the  music  and  the  paintings  draw  in 
many  to  worship,  whom  your  Quaker  spirit  of  unsensualizing 
would  have  kept  out.  You  yourself  have  a  pretty  collection  of 
paintings  —  but  confess  to  me  whether,  walking  in  your  gallery 
at  Sandham,  among  those  clear  Vandykes,  or  among  the  Paul 
Potters  in  the  anteroom,  you  ever  felt  your  bosom  glow  with 
an  elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable  to  that  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  experience  most  evenings  over  a  well-arranged 
assortment  of  the  court  cards  ?  —  the  pretty  antic  habits,  like 
heralds  in  a  procession  —  the  gay,  triumph-assuring  scarlets  — 
the  contrasting,  deadly-killing  sables  —  the  '  hoary  majesty  of 
spades '  —  Pam  in  all  his  glory ! 

"All  these  might  be  dispensed  with;  and,  with  their  naked 
names  upon  the  drab  pasteboard,  the  game  might  go  on  very 
well,  pictureless.  But  the  beauty  of  cards  would  be  extin- 
guished forever.  Stripped  of  all  that  is  imaginative  in  them, 
they  must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  Imagine  a  dull  deal 
board,  or  drumhead,  to  spread  them  on,  instead  of  that  nice 
verdant  carpet  (next  to  nature's),  fittest  arena  for  those  courtly 
combatants  to  play  their  gallant  jousts  and  tourneys  in !  Ex- 
change those  delicately  turned,  ivory  markers  —  (work  of 
Chinese  artist,  unconscious  of  their  symbol  —  or  as  profanely 
slighting  their  true  application  as  the  arrantest  Ephesian  jour- 
neyman that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the  goddess)  — 
exchange  them  for  little  bits  of  leather  (our  ancestors'  money) 
or  chalk  and  a  slate!" 

The  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  confessed  the  soundness  of  my 
logic ;  and  to  her  approbation  of  my  arguments  on  her  favorite 
topic  that  evening,  I  have  always  fancied  myself  indebted  for 
the  legacy  of  a  curious  cribbage-board,  made  of  the  finest 
Sienna  marble,  which  her  maternal  uncle  (old  Walter  Plumer, 
whom  I  have  elsewhere  celebrated)  brought  with  him  from 
Florence :  this,  and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds,  came  to  me 
at  her  death. 
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The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value)  I  have 
kept  with  religious  care;  though  she  herself,  to  confess  a 
truth,  was  never  greatly  taken  with  cribbage.  It  was  an  es- 
sentially vulgar  game,  I  heard  her  say  —  disputing  with  her 
uncle,  who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heartily 
bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce  "go"  — or  "that's  a  go.''  She 
called  it  an  ungrammatical  game.  The  pegging  teased  her. 
I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a  rubber  (a  five-dollar  stake),  be- 
cause she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  turn-up  loiave, 
which  would  have  given  it  her,  but  which  she  must  have  claimed 
by  the  disgraceful  tenure  of  declaring  "  two  for  his  heels."  There 
is  something  extremely  genteel  in  this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah 
Battle  was  a  gentlewoman  born. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  cards  for  two  persons, 
though  she  would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  the  terms  —  such  as 
pique  —  repique  —  the  capot  —  they  savored  (she  thought)  of 
affectation.  But  games  for  two,  or  even  three,  she  never  greatly 
cared  for.  She  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square.  She  would 
argue  thus:  Cards  are  warfare;  the  ends  are  gain,  with  glory. 
But  cards  are  war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport:  when  single  adver- 
saries encounter,  the  ends  proposed  are  too  palpable.  By 
themselves,  it  is  too  close  a  fight :  with  spectators,  it  is  not  much 
bettered.  No  looker-on  can  be  interested,  except  for  a  bet,  and 
then  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  money;  he  cares  not  for  your  luck 
sympathetically,  or  for  your  play.  Three  are  still  worse;  a 
mere  naked  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,  as  in  cribbage, 
without  league  or  alliance;  or  a  rotation  of  petty  and  contra- 
dictory interests,  a  succession  of  heartless  leagues,  and  not 
much  more  hearty  infractions  of  them,  as  in  tradrille.  But  in 
square  games  (she  meant  whist)  all  that  is  possible  to  be  attained 
in  card-playing  is  accomplished.  There  are  the  incentives  of 
profit  with  honor,  common  to  every  species  —  though  the  latter 
can  be  but  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  in  those  other  games, 
where  the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a  participator.  But  the 
parties  in  whist  are  spectators  and  principals  too.  They  are  a 
theater  to  themselves,  and  a  looker-on  is  not  wanted.  He  is 
rather  worse  than  nothing,  and  an  impertinence.  Whist  abhors 
neutrality,  or  interests  beyond  its  sphere.  You  glory  in  some 
surprising  stroke  of  skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a  cold  —  or 
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even  an  interested  —  bystander  witnesses  it,  but  because  your 
partJier  sympathizes  in  the  contingency.  You  win  for  two. 
You  triumph  for  two.  Two  are  exalted.  Two  again  are  morti- 
fied; which  divides  their  disgrace,  as  the  conjunction  doubles 
(by  taking  off  the  invidiousness)  your  glories.  Two  losing  to 
two  are  better  reconciled  than  one  to  one  in  that  close  butchery. 
The  hostile  feeling  is  weakened  by  multiplying  the  channels. 
War  becomes  a  civil  game.  By  such  reasonings  as  these  the  old 
lady  was  accustomed  to  defend  her  favorite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to  play  at  any 
game,  where  chance  entered  into  the  composition, /or  nothing. 
Chance,  she  would  argue  —  and  here,  again,  admire  the  sub- 
tlety of  her  conclusion !  —  chance  is  nothing,  but  where  some- 
thing else  depends  upon  it.  It  is  obvious,  that  cannot  be  glory. 
What  rational  cause  of  exultation  could  it  give  to  a  man  to 
turn  up  size  ace  a  hundred  times  together  by  himself,  or  before 
spectators,  where  no  stake  was  depending?  Make  a  lottery  of 
a  hundred  thousand  tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  number  — 
and  what  possible  principle  of  our  nature,  except  stupid  won- 
derment, could  it  gratify  to  gain  that  number  as  many  times 
successively,  without  a  prize  ?  —  therefore  she  disliked  the  mix- 
ture of  chance  in  backgammon,  where  it  was  not  played  for 
money.  She  called  it  foolish,  and  those  people  idiots,  who  were 
taken  with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circumstances.  Games  of 
pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her  fancy.  Played  for  a  stake,  they 
were  a  mere  system  of  overreaching.  Played  for  glory,  they 
were  a  mere  setting  of  one  man's  wit  —  his  memory,  or  com- 
bination faculty  rather  —  against  another's ;  like  a  mock  en- 
gagement at  a  review,  bloodless  and  profitless.  She  could  not 
conceive  a  game  wanting  the  sprightly  infusion  of  chance  —  the 
handsome  excuses  of  good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  at 
chess  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  w^hile  whist  was  stirring  in  the 
center,  would  inspire  her  with  insufferable  horror  and  ennui. 
Those  well-cut  similitudes  of  castles  and  knights,  the  imagery 
of  the  board,  she  would  argue  (and  I  think  in  this  case  justly), 
were  entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  Those  hard-headed 
contests  can  in  no  instance  ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject 
form  and  color.  A  pencil  and  dry  slate  (she  used  to  say)  were 
the  proper  arena  for  such  combatants. 
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To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the  bad 
passions,  she  would  retort  that  man  is  a  gaming  animal.  He 
must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in  something  or  other: 
that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more  safely  expended  than 
upon  a  game  at  cards :  that  cards  are  a  temporary  illusion ;  in 
truth,  a  mere  drama;  for  we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily 
concerned,  where  a  few  idle  shillings  are  at  stake,  yet  during 
the  illusion,  we  are  as  mightily  concerned  as  those  whose  stake 
is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream  fighting; 
much  ado,  great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed;  mighty  means 
for  disproportioned  ends;  quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal 
more  innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more  serious  games  of  life, 
which  men  play,  without  esteeming  them  to  be  such. 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on  these 
matters,  I  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in  my  life, 
when  playing  at  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been  agreeable. 
When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes 
call  for  the  cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet  for  love  with  my 
Cousin  Bridget  —  Bridget  Elia. 

I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it;  but  with  a  tooth- 
ache, or  a  sprained  ankle  —  when  you  are  subdued  and  hum- 
ble —  you  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as  sick  whist. 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man  —  I  deprecate  the 
manes  of  Sarah  Battle  —  she  lives  not,  alas !  to  whom  I  should 
apologize. 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  my  old  friend  objected  to, 
come  in  as  something  admissible.  I  love  to  get  a  tierce  or  a 
quatorze,  though  they  mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  in- 
ferior interest.     Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capoted  her 
—  dare  I  tell  thee,  how  foolish  I  am  ?)  —  I  wished  it  might 
have  lasted  forever,  though  we  gained  nothing  and  lost  noth- 
ing, though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play;  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  forever.  The  pipkin  should 
be  ever  boiling  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lenitive  to  my 
foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed  to  apply  after  the  game  was 
over;  and  as  I  do  not  much  relish  appliances,  there  it  should 
ever  bubble.     Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing. 
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WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR 


Walter  Savage  Laxdor.  Bom  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  England, 
January  30,  1775;  died  in  Florence,  September  17,  1864.  Author  of  some 
twelve  publications.  His  "Imaginar}'  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and 
Statesmen"  are  of  abiding  interest.  His  tragedy  "Count  Julian"  is  of  high 
rank,  distinctly  suggestive  of  the  Miltonian  order. 

Passionate  and  headstrong,  Landor  at  thirty -three  rushed  off  to  Spain  to 
serve  against  Napoleon  ;  and  was  often  at  odds  with  foes  social  or  domestic. 
Yet  during  his  seventy  years  of  literary  activity  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
tender  regard  for  children,  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  animals,  and  his 
passion  for  flowers. 


ROSE    AYLMER 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptered  race, 

Ah  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

!May  weep,  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 


OX   HIS    SEVENTY-FIFTH   BIRTHDAY 

I  STROVE  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife, 
Xature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art; 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life, 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 
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ANDREW   LANG 

Andrew  Lang.  Bom  at  Selkirk,  Scotland,  March  31,  1844.  Author 
of  "Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,"  "Ballads  in  Blue  China,"  "Helen 
of  Troy,"  "Letters  to  Dead  Authors,"  "Custom  and  Myth." 

Of  all  modern  writers,  he  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  readable. 

(From  "Custom  and  Myth") 

THE   DIVINING-ROD 

There  is  something  remarkable,  and  not  flattering  to  human 
sagacity,  in  the  periodical  resurrection  of  superstitions.  Houses, 
for  example,  go  on  being  "haimted"  in  country  districts,  and 
no  educated  man  notices  the  circumstance.  Then  comes  a 
case  like  that  of  the  Drummer  of  Tedworth,  or  the  Cock  Lane 
Ghost,  and  society  is  deeply  moved,  philosophers  plunge  into 
controversy,  and  he  who  grubs  among  the  dusty  tracts  of  the  past 
finds  a  world  of  fugitive  literature  on  forgotten  bogies.  Chairs 
move  untouched  by  human  hands,  and  tables  walk  about  in 
lonely  castles  of  Savoy,  and  no  one  marks  them,  till  a  day  comes 
when  the  furniture  of  some  American  cottage  is  similarly  af- 
flicted, and  then  a  shoddy  new  religion  is  based  on  the  phenom- 
enon. The  latest  revival  among  old  beliefs  is  faith  in  the  divin- 
ing-rod. "Our  liberal  shepherds  give  it  a  shorter  name,"  and 
so  do  our  conservative  peasants,  calling  the  "rod  of  Jacob" 
the  "tW'ig."  To  "work  the  twig"  is  rural  English  for  the  craft 
of  Dousterswivel  in  the  "Antiquary,"  and  perhaps  from  this 
comes  our  slang  expression  to  "twig,"  or  divine,  the  hidden 
meaning  of  another.  Recent  correspondence  in  the  new^spapers 
has  proved  that,  whatever  be  the  truth  about  the  "twig,"  belief 
in  its  powers  is  still  very  prevalent.  Respectable  people  are  not 
ashamed  to  bear  signed  witness  to  its  miraculous  powers  of 
detecting  springs  of  water  and  secret  mines.  It  is  habitually 
used  by  the  miners  in  the  Mendips,  as  Mr.  Woodward  found  ten 
years  ago ;  and  forked  hazel  divining-rods  from  the  Mendips  are 
a  recognized  part  of  ethnological  collections.  There  are  two 
ways  of  investigating  the  facts  or  fancies  about  the  rod.  One  is 
to  examine  it  in  its  actual  operation  —  a  task  of  considerable 
labor,  which  will  doubtless  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  for 
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Psychical  Research ;  the  other,  and  easier,  way  is  to  study  the 
appearances  of  the  divining-wand  in  history,  and  that  is  what 
we  propose  to  do  in  this  article. 

Wlien  a  superstition  or  belief  is  widely  spread  in  Europe,  as 
the  faith  in  the  divining-rod  certainly  is  (in  Germany  rods  are 
hidden  under  babies'  clothes  when  they  are  baptized),  we  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  traces  of  it  in  ancient  times  and  among 
savages  all  over  the  modem  world.  We  have  already  examined, 
in  "The  Bull-Roarer,"  a  very  similar  example.  We  saw  that 
there  is  a  magical  instrument  —  a  small  fish-shaped  piece  of  thin 
flat  wood  tied  to  a  thong  —  which,  when  whirled  in  the  air, 
produces  a  strange  noise,  a  compound  of  roar  and  buzz.  This 
instrument  is  sacred  among  the  natives  of  Australia,  where 
it  is  used  to  call  together  the  men,  and  to  frighten  away  the 
women  from  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  males.  The  same 
instrument  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  in  New  Mexico, 
and  in  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  —  parts  of  the  world 
very  widely  distant  from  each  other,  and  inhabited  by  very 
diverse  races.  It  has  also  been  lately  discovered  that  the  Greeks 
used  this  toy,  which  they  called  po/t/3o9,  in  the  Mysteries  of 
Dionysus,  and  possibly  it  may  be  identical  with  the  mystica 
vannus  lacchi  (Virgil,  "  Georgics,"  i.  i66).  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  ethnologist  is  that  this  object,  called  turndun  by 
the  Australians,  is  a  very  early  savage  invention,  probably 
discovered  and  applied  to  religious  purposes  in  various  separate 
centers,  and  retained  from  the  age  of  savagery  in  the  mystic 
rites  of  Greeks  and  perhaps  of  Romans.  Well,  do  we  find  any- 
thing analogous  in  the  case  of  the  divining-rod  ? 

Future  researches  may  increase  our  knowledge,  but  at  present 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  divining-rod  in  classical  ages, 
and  not  very  much  (though  that  little  is  significant)  among 
uncivilized  races.  It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  rods  or  wands, 
the  Latin  virga,  have  a  magical  power.  Virgil  obtained  his 
medieval  repute  as  a  wizard  because  his  name  was  erroneously 
connected  with  virgula,  the  magic  wand.  But  we  do  not  actually 
know  that  the  ancient  wand  of  the  enchantress  Circe,  in  Homer, 
or  the  wand  of  Hermes,  was  used,  like  the  divining-rod,  to  indi- 
cate the  whereabouts  of  hidden  wealth  or  water.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (line  529),  Apollo  thus  describes  the  caduceus, 
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or  wand  of  Hermes :  "  Thereafter  will  I  give  thee  a  lovely  wand 
of  wealth  and  riches,  a  golden  wand  with  three  leaves,  which  shall 
keep  thee  ever  unharmed."  In  later  art  this  wand,  or  caduceus, 
is  usually  entwined  with  serpents ;  but  on  one  vase,  at  least,  the 
wand  of  Hermes  is  simply  the  forked  twig  of  our  rustic  miners 
and  water-finders.  The  same  form  is  found  on  an  engraved 
Etruscan  mirror. 

Now,  was  a  wand  of  this  form  used  in  classical  times  to  dis- 
cover hidden  objects  of  value?  That  wands  were  used  by 
Scythians  and  Germans  in  various  methods  of  casting  lots  is 
certain;  but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  working  of  the 
twig.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  fabled  wand  by  which  wealth  can 
be  procured ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  method  of  its  use,  and 
possibly  was  only  thinking  of  the  rod  of  Hermes,  as  described  in 
the  Homeric  hymn  already  quoted.  There  was  a  Roman  play, 
by  Varro,  called  "Virgula  Divina";  but  it  is  lost,  and  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject.  A  passage  usually  quoted  from  Seneca 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  divining-rod  than  with  the  telephone. 
Pliny  is  a  writer  extremely  fond  of  marvels;  yet  when  he  de- 
scribes the  various  modes  of  finding  wells  of  water,  he  says  noth- 
ing about  the  divining-wand.  The  isolated  texts  from  Scripture 
which  are  usually  referred  to  clearly  indicate  wands  of  a  different 
sort,  if  we  except  Hosea  iv.  12,  the  passage  used  as  motto  by  the 
author  of  "Lettres  qui  decouvrent  I'illusion  des  Philosophes 
sur  la  Baguette"  (1696).  This  text  is  translated  in  our  Bible, 
"My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth 
unto  themJ^  Now,  we  have  here  no  reference  to  the  search  for 
wells  and  minerals,  but  to  a  form  of  divination  for  which  the 
modern  twig  has  ceased  to  be  applied.  In  rural  England  people 
use  the  wand  to  find  water,  but  not  to  give  advice,  or  to  detect 
thieves  or  murderers;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rod  has  been 
very  much  used  for  these  purposes  within  the  last  three  centuries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  moral  powers  of  the  twig ;  and  here  we 
find  some  assistance  in  our  inquiry  from  the  practices  of  un- 
civilized races.  In  17 19  John  Bell  was  traveling  across  Asia; 
he  fell  in  with  a  Russian  merchant,  who  told  him  of  a  custom 
common  among  the  Mongols.  The  Russian  had  lost  certain 
pieces  of  cloth,  which  were  stolen  out  of  his  tent.  The  Kutuchtu 
Lama  ordered  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  find  out  the  thief. 
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"  One  of  the  Lamas  took  a  bench  with  four  feet,  and  after  turn- 
ing it  in  several  directions,  at  last  it  pointed  directly  to  the 
tent  where  the  stolen  goods  were  concealed.  The  Lamanow 
mounted  across  the  bench,  and  soon  carried  it,  or,  as  was  com- 
monly believed,  it  carried  him,  to  the  very  tent,  where  he  ordered 
the  damask  to  be  produced.  The  demand  was  directly  com- 
plied with;  for  it  is  vain  in  such  cases  to  offer  any  excuse." 
Here  we  have  not  a  wand,  indeed,  but  a  wooden  object  which 
turned  in  the  direction,  not  of  water  or  minerals,  but  of  human 
guilt.  A  better  instance  is  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rowley,  in  his 
account  of  the  Mauganja.  A  thief  had  stolen  some  corn.  The 
medicine-man,  or  sorcerer,  produced  two  sticks,  which  he  gave 
to  four  young  men,  two  holding  each  stick.  The  medicine-man 
danced  and  sang  a  magical  incantation,  while  a  zebra-tail  and  a 
rattle  were  shaken  over  the  holders  of  the  sticks.  "  After  a  while, 
the  men  with  the  sticks  had  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  arms 
and  legs ;  these  increased  nearly  to  convulsions.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  the  native  idea,  it  was  the  sticks  which  were  possessed 
primarily,  and  through  them  the  men,  who  could  hardly  hold 
them.  The  sticks  whirled  and  dragged  the  men  round  and  round 
like  mad,  through  bush  and  thorny  shrub,  and  over  every  ob- 
stacle ;  nothing  stopped  them ;  their  bodies  were  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. At  last  they  came  back  to  the  assembly,  whirled  round 
again,  and  rushed  down  the  path  to  fall  panting  and  exhausted 
in  the  hut  of  one  of  a  chief's  wives.  The  sticks,  rolling  to  her 
very  feet,  denounced  her  as  a  thief.  She  denied  it;  but  the 
medicine-man  answered,  *  The  spirit  has  declared  her  guilty; 
the  spirit  never  lies.'"  The  woman,  however,  was  acquitted, 
after  a  proxy  trial  by  ordeal :  a  cock,  used  as  her  proxy,  threw 
up  the  muavi,  or  ordeal-poison. 

Here  the  points  to  be  noted  are,  first,  the  violent  movement 
of  the  sticks,  which  the  men  could  hardly  hold ;  next,  the  physical 
agitation  of  the  men.  The  former  point  is  illustrated  by  the 
confession  of  a  civil  engineer  writing  in  the  "Times."  This 
gentleman  had  seen  the  rod  successfully  used  for  water ;  he  was 
asked  to  try  it  himself,  and  he  determined  that  it  should  not  twist 
in  his  hands  "if  an  ocean  rolled  under  his  feet."  Twist  it  did, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  hold  it,  when  he  came  above 
a  concealed  spring.  Another  example  is  quoted  in  the  Quar- 
viii.  —  7 
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ierly  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  374.  A  narrator,  in  whom  the  editor 
had  "implicit  confidence,"  mentions  how,  when  a  lady  held  the 
twig  just  over  a  hidden  well,  "  the  twig  turned  so  quick  as  to 
snap,  breaking  near  her  fingers."  There  seems  to  be  no 
indiscretion  in  saying,  as  the  statement  has  often  been  printed 
before,  that  the  lady  spoken  of  in  the  Quarterly  Review  was 
Lady  Milbanke,  mother  of  the  wife  of  Byron.  Dr.  Hutton, 
the  geologist,  is  quoted  as  a  witness  of  her  success  in  the 
search  for  water  with  the  divining-rod.  He  says  that,  in  an 
experiment  at  Woolwich,  "the  twigs  twisted  themselves  off 
below  her  fingers,  which  were  considerably  indented  by  so 
forcibly  holding  the  rods  between  them."  Next,  the  violent 
excitement  of  the  four  young  men  of  the  Mauganja  is  paral- 
leled by  the  physical  experience  of  the  lady  quoted  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  "A  degree  of  agitation  was  visible  in 
her  face  when  she  first  made  the  experiment ;  she  says  this  agi- 
tation was  great"  when  she  began  to  practise  the  art,  or  what- 
ever we  are  to  call  it.  Again,  in  "Lettres  qui  decouvrent  I'illu- 
sion"  (p.  93),  we  read  that  Jacques  Aymar  (who  discovered  the 
Lyons  murderer  in  1692)  se  sent  tout  emu  —  feels  greatly  agi- 
tated —  when  he  comes  on  that  of  which  he  is  in  search.  On 
page  97  of  the  same  volume,  the  body  of  the  man  who  holds  the 
divining-rod  is  described  as  "violently  agitated."  When  Aymar 
entered  the  room  where  the  murder,  to  be  described  later,  was 
committed,  "  his  pulse  rose  as  if  he  were  in  a  burning  fever,  and 
the  wand  turned  rapidly  in  his  hands  ("Lettres,"  p.  107).  But 
the  most  singular  parallel  to  the  performance  of  the  African 
wizard  must  be  quoted  from  a  curious  pamphlet  already  referred 
to,  a  translation  of  the  old  French  "Verge  de  Jacob,"  written, 
annotated,  and  published  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Welton.  Mr. 
Welton  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  mesmerism,  animal 
magnetism,  and  similar  doctrines,  but  the  coincidence  of  his 
story  with  that  of  the  African  sorcerer  is  none  the  less  remarkable. 
It  is  a  coincidence  which  must  almost  certainly  be  "unde- 
signed." Mr.  Wei  ton's  wife  was  what  modern  occult  philos- 
ophers call  a  "Sensitive."  In  1851,  he  wished  her  to  try  an 
experiment  with  the  rod  in  a  garden,  and  sent  a  maid-servant 
to  bring  "a  certain  stick  that  stood  behind  the  parlor  door.  In 
great  terror  she  brought  it  to  the  garden,  her  hand  firmly  clutched 
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on  the  stick,  nor  could  she  let  it  go.  .  ,  ."  The  stick  was  given 
to  Airs.  Welton,  "and  it  drew  her  with  very  considerable  force 
to  nearly  the  center  of  the  garden,  to  a  bed  of  poppies,  where 
she  stopped."  Here  water  was  found,  and  the  gardener,  who 
had  given  up  his  lease  as  there  was  no  well  in  the  garden,  had  the 
lease  renewed. 

We  have  thus  evidence  to  show  (and  much  more  might  be 
adduced)  that  the  belief  in  the  divining-rod,  or  in  analogous 
instruments,  is  not  confined  to  the  European  races.  The  super- 
stition, or  whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  produces  the  same  eflfects 
of  physical  agitation,  and  the  use  of  the  rod  is  accompanied  with 
similar  phenomena,  among  Mongols,  English  people.  French- 
men, and  the  natives  of  Central  Africa.  The  same  coincidences 
are  found  in  almost  all  superstitious  practices,  and  in  the  effects 
of  these  practices  on  believers.  The  Chinese  use  a  form  of 
planchette,  which  is  half  a  divining-rod  —  a  branch  of  the  peach 
tree;  and  "spiritualism"  is  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
religion  of  most  savage  tribes,  a  Maori  seance  being  more  im- 
pressive than  anything  the  civilized  Sludge  can  offer  his  credu- 
lous patrons.  From  these  facts  different  people  draw  different 
inferences.  Believers  say  that  the  wide  distribution  of  their 
favorite  mysteries  is  a  proof  that  "there  is  something  in  them." 
The  incredulous  look  on  our  modern  "twigs"  and  turning- 
tables  and  ghost  stories  as  mere  "survivals"  from  the  stage 
of  savage  culture,  or  want  of  culture,  when  the  fancy  of  half- 
starved  man  was  active  and  his  reason  uncritical. 

Perhaps  one  good  word  may  be  said  for  the  divining-rod. 
Considering  the  chances  it  has  enjoyed,  the  rod  has  done  less 
mischief  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  might  very  well 
have  become,  in  Europe,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  a  kind  of  ordeal, 
or  method  of  searching  for  and  trying  malefactors.  Alen  like 
Jacques  Aymar  might  have  played,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  part 
of  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder.  Aymar  was,  indeed,  employed 
by  some  young  men  to  point  out,  by  help  of  the  wand,  the  houses 
of  ladies  who  had  been  more  frail  than  faithful.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France  this  research  was  not  re- 
garded with  favor,  and  put  the  final  touch  on  the  discomfiture 
of  Aymar.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  hunchback  of  Lyons  was  the 
only  victim  of  the  "twig"  who  ever  suffered  in  civilized  society. 
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It  is  true  that,  in  rural  England,  the  movements  of  a  Bible, 
suspended  like  a  pendulum,  have  been  thought  to  point  out  the 
guilty.  But  even  that  evidence  is  not  held  good  enough  to  go 
to  a  jury. 

THE   ODYSSEY 

As  one  that  for  a  weary  space  has  lain 
Lulled  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her  wine 
In  gardens  near  the  pale  of  Proserpine, 
Where  that  ^gean  Isle  forgets  the  main, 
And  only  the  low  lutes  of  love  complain, 
And  only  shadows  of  wan  lovers  pine. 
As  such  an  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  air  again, 
So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  flowers 
And  through  the  music  of  the  languid  hours, 
They  hear  like  ocean  on  a  western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 


SIDNEY  LANIER 

Sidney  Lanier.  Bom  at  Macon,  Georgia,  February  3,  1842;  died  at 
Lynn,  North  Carolina,  September  7,  1881.  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Author  of  "Corn,"  "Clover,"  "The  Bee," 
"The  Dove,"  of  collected  poetical  works  published  in  1884,  anc  of  critical 
writings  upon  "The  Science  of  English  Verse,"  "The  English  Novel  and 
the  Principles  of  its  Development." 

His  writings  possess  a  growing  interest  and  value. 

(The  following  selection  is  from  "Poems  of  Sidney  Lanier,"  copyright,  1884, 
1891,  by  Mary  D.  Lanier;  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

THE  MARSHES  OF  GLYNN 

Glooms  of  the  live-oaks,  beautiful-braided  and  woven 
With  intricate  shades  of  the  vines  that  myriad-cloven 
Clamber  the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs,  — 

Emerald  twilights,  — 

Virginal  shy  lights, 
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Wrought  of  the  leaves  to  allure  to  the  whisper  of  vows, 
When  lovers  pace  timidly  down  through  the  green  colonnades 
Of  the  dim  sweet  woods,  of  the  dark  dear  woods. 

Of  the  heavenly  woods  and  glades, 
That  run  to  the  radiant  marginal  sand-beach  within 
The  wide  sea-marshes  of  Glynn ;  — 

Beautiful  glooms,  soft  dusks  in  the  noonday  fire,  — 
Wild-wood  privacies,  closets  of  lone  desire. 
Chamber  from  chamber  parted  with  wavering  arras  of  leaves,  — 
Cells  for  the  passionate  pleasure  of  prayer  to  the  soul  that  grieves, 
Pure  with  a  sense  of  the  passing  of  saints  through  the  wood, 
Cool  for  the  dutiful  weighing  of  ill  with  good ;  — 

O  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades  of  the  vine, 
^^^lile  the  riotous  noonday  sun  of  the  June  day  long  did  shine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  I  held  you  fast  in  mine; 
But  now  when  the  noon  is  no  more,  and  riot  is  rest, 
And  the  sun  is  a- wait  at  the  ponderous  gate  of  the  West, 
And  the  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood-aisle  doth  seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream,  — 
Aye,  now,  when  my  soul  all  day  hath  drunken  the  soul  of  the  oak, 
And  my  heart  is  at  ease  from  men,  and  the  wearisome  sound  of 
the  stroke 
Of  the  sc\1:he  of  time  and  the  trowel  of  trade  is  low. 
And  belief  overmasters  doubt,  and  I  know  that  I  know, 
And  my  spirit  is  grown  to  a  lordly  great  compass  within, 
That  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of 

Glynn 
Will  work  me  no  fear  like  the  fear  they  have  wrought  me  of  yore 
When  length  was  fatigue,  and  when  breadth  was  but  bitterness 

sore. 
And  when  terror  and  shrinking  and  dreary  unnamable  pain 
Drew  over  me  out  of  the  merciless  miles  of  the  plain,  — 

Oh,  now,  unafraid,  I  am  fain  to  face 

The  vast  sweet  visage  of  space. 
To  the  edge  of  the  wood  I  am  drawn,  I  am  dravMi, 
Where  the  gray  beach  glimmering  runs,  as  a  belt  of  the  da^vn, 
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For  a  mete  and  a  mark 

To  the  forest-dark :  — 

So: 
Affable  live-oak,  leaning  low,  — 

Thus  —  with  your  favor  —  soft,  with  a  reverent  hand, 
(Not  lightly  touching  your  person.  Lord  of  the  land !) 
Bending  your  beauty  aside,  with  a  step  I  stand 
On  the  firm-packed  sand. 

Free 
By  a  world  of  marsh  that  borders  a  world  of  sea. 
Sinuous  southward  and  sinuous  northward  the  shimmering  band 
Of  the  sand-beach  fastens  the  fringe  of  the  marsh  to  the  folds  of 

the  land. 
Inward  and  outward  to  northward  and  southward  the  beach- 
lines  linger  and  curl 
As  a  silver-wrought  garment  that  clings  to  and  follows  the  firm 

sweet  limbs  of  a  girl. 
Vanishing,  swerving,  evermore  curving  again  into  sight. 
Softly  the  sand-beach  wavers  away  to  a  dim  gray  looping  of  light. 
And  what  if  behind  me  to  westward  the  wall  of  the  woods  stands 

high? 
The  world  lies  east :  how  ample,  the  marsh  and  the  sea  and  the 

sky! 
A  league  and  a  league  of  marsh-grass,  waist-high,  broad  in  the 

blade, 
Green,  and  all  of  a  height,  and  unflecked  with  a  light  or  a  shade, 
Stretch  leisurely,  off,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
To  the  terminal  blue  of  the  main. 

Oh,  what  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the  terminal  sea? 

Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 
From  the  weighing  of  fate  and  the  sad  discussion  of  sin. 
By  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of 
Glynn. 

Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  nothing-witholding  and 

free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  sea ! 
Tolerant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  tlie  sun, 
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Ve  spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath  mightil)' 

won 
God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

As  the  marsh-hen  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 

Behold  I  will  build  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God : 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  flies 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twixt  the  marsh  and  the 

skies : 
By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  ends  in  the  sod 
I  will  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God : 
Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 
The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  m.arshes  of  Glynn. 

And  the  sea  lends  large,  as  the  marsh :  lo,  out  of  his  plenty  the 

sea 
Pours  fast:   full  soon  the  time  of  the  flood-tide  must  be: 
Look  how  the  grace  of  the  sea  doth  go 
About  and  about  through  the  intricate  channels  that  flow 
Here  and  there, 

Everywhere, 
Till  his  waters  have  flooded  the  uttermost  creeks  and  the  low- 
lying  lanes, 
And  the  marsh  is  meshed  with  a  million  veins. 
That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  essences  flow 
In  the  rose-and-silver  evening  glovv. 

Farewell,  my  lord  Sun  ! 
The  creeks  overflow :  a  thousand  rivulets  run 
'Twixt  the  roots  of  the  sod;    the  blades  of  the  marsh-grass 

stir; 
Passeth  a  hurrying  sound  of  wings  that  westward  whir; 
Passeth,  and  all  is  still;   and  the  currents  cease  to  run; 
And  the  sea  and  the  marsh  are  one. 

How  still  the  plains  of  the  waters  be ! 

The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasy. 

The  tide  is  at  his  highest  height : 

And  it  is  night. 
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And  now  from  the  Vast  of  the  Lord  will  the  waters  of  sleep 

Roll  in  on  the  souls  of  men, 

But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  ken 

The  forms  that  swim  and  the  shapes  that  creep 

Under  the  waters  of  sleep? 
And  I  would  I  could  know  what  swimmeth  below  when  the 

tide  comes  in 
On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of   the   marvelous  marshes  of 

Glynn. 


LOUISE   DE   LA   RAMEE 

(Ouida) 

Louise  de  la  Ramee  ("Ouida"),  a  well-known  English  novelist  of 
French  extraction.  Her  nom  de  plume  "Ouida"  was  selected  because  of  a 
childish  mispronunciation  of  her  name  Louisa.  Born  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, England,  January  7,  1839.  Died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Viareggio, 
Italy,  January  25,  1908.  She  was  buried  January  27,  at  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
ten  miles  distant  from  Viareggio.  Ouida  should  not  be  judged  alone  from 
her  more  sensational  works  of  fiction.  Even  in  these  there  are  many  super- 
latively fine  pages.  But  in  her  best  novels,  notably  in  "Ariadne"  and 
"Pascarel,"  there  are  word -pictures  of  Italian  life  and  manners,  which 
show  her  to  have  been,  at  her  best,  a  consummate  artist  in  her  use  of  beauti- 
ful and  forceful  English.  Her  later  short  stories  of  Italy  are  full  of  tender- 
ness toward  the  sufferings  of  men  and  animals,  s>Tnpathy  with  poverty,  and 
vigorous  protest  against  modem  vulgarization  and  materialism.  She  died 
penniless,  but  proud,  reserved,  and  noble-hearted  to  the  last. 

(The  following  selection,  from  "  An  Altruist  and  Four  Essays,"  is  used 
by  permission  of  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  the  publisher.) 

DEATH   AND    PITY 

Le  livre  de  la  Pitie  et  de  la  Mort  is  the  latest  and,  in  my  estima- 
tion, in  some  respects,  the  most  touching  and  the  most  precious 
of  the  works  of  Loti,  and  I  wish  that  this  little  volume,  so  small 
in  bulk,  so  pregnant  with  thought  and  value,  could  be  trans- 
lated into  every  language  spoken  upon  earth,  and  sped  like  an 
electric  wave  over  the  dull,  deaf,  cruel  multitudes  of  men.  It 
is    not    that    Loti    himself    needs    a    larger    public    than    he 
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possesses.  All  who  have  any  affinity  with  him  know  every  line 
he  writes. 

Despite  the  singular  absence  of  all  scholarship  in  his  works 
—  for,  indeed,  he  might  be  living  before  the  birth  of  Cadmus 
for  any  allusion  which  he  ever  makes  to  the  art  of  letters  —  a 
perfect  instinct  of  style,  like  the  child  Mozart's  instinct  for 
harmony,  has  led  him  to  the  most  exquisite  grace  and  precision 
of  expression,  the  most  accurate,  as  well  as  the  most  ideal  realiza- 
tions in  words  alike  of  scenery  and  of  sentiment. 

His  earlier  works  were  not  unjustly  reproached  with  being 
trop  decousu,  too  impressionist;  but  in  his  later  books  this  im- 
perfection is  no  longer  traceable,  they  are  delicately  and 
beautifully  harmonious.  A  sympathetic  critic  has  said,  per- 
haps rightly,  that  the  long  night-watches  on  the  sea,  the  long 
isolation  of  ocean  voyages,  and  the  removal  from  the  common- 
place conventional  pressure  of  society  in  cities  and  provinces 
have  kept  his  mind  singularly  free,  original,  and  poetic.  But 
no  other  sailor  has  ever  produced  anything  beautiful,  either  in 
prose  or  in  verse ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Armorican  coast  and 
the  Breton  temperament  have  probably  had  more  to  do  with 
making  him  what  he  is  than  voyages  which  leave  sterile  those 
who  with  sterile  minds  and  souls  go  down  to  the  deep  in  ships, 
and  come  back  with  their  minds  and  their  hands  empty.  He 
would  have  been  just  what  he  is  had  he  never  been  rocked  on 
any  other  waves  than  the  long  gray  breakers  of  the  iron  coast  of 
ISIorbihan,  and,  to  those  who  from  the  first  have  known  and 
loved  his  poetic  and  pregnant  thoughts,  even  the  palm  leaves 
of  the  first  intellectual  Academy  of  the  world  can  add  nothing  to 
his  merit,  nay,  they  seem  scarcely  to  accord  with  his  soul,  free 
as  the  sea-gull's  motion,  and  his  sympathy  wide  as  that  ocean 
which  has  cradled  and  nursed  him. 

But  it  is  not  of  himself  that  I  wish  to  speak  here.  It  is  of 
this  last  little  book  of  his  which,  so  small  in  compass,  is  yet  vast 
as  the  universe  in  what  it  touches  and  suggests.  All  the  cul- 
tured world  has,  doubtless,  read  it;  but  how  little  and  narrow 
is  that  world  compared  to  the  immeasurable  multitudes  to  which 
the  volume  will  forever  remain  unknown,  and  also  to  that, 
alas  !  equally  great  world  to  which  it  would  be,  even  when  read, 
a  dead  letter:    for  to  those  who  have  no  ear  for  harmony  the 
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music  of  Beethoven  is  but  as  the  crackb'ng  of  thorns  under  a 
pot.  He  knows  this,  and  in  his  preface  counsels  such  as  these 
to  leave  it  alone,  for  it  can  only  weary  them. 

Indeed,  the  book  is  in  absolute  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition to  the  modern  tone  of  his  own  times,  and  to  the  bare, 
dry,    hard   temperament   of  his   generation.      It   is   in   direct 
antagonism  with  what   is  called  the  scientific  spirit   and   its 
narrow  classifications.      It   is   full   of  altruism  of  the  widest, 
purest,    and    highest  kind,  stretching    out  its  comprehension 
and   affection  to  those  innumerable    races  which  the  human 
race   has   disinherited,    driven    into    bondage,  and    sacrificed 
to  its  own  appetites  and  desires.     To  its  author  the  ox  in  the 
shambles,  the  cat  in  the  gutter,  is  as  truly  a  fellow-creature 
as  the  mariner  on  his  deck,  or  the  mother  by  his  hearth ;  the 
nest  of  the  bird  is  as  sacred  as  the  rush  hut  of  the  peasant,  and 
the  cry  of  the  wounded  animal  reaches  his  heart  as  quickly  as 
the  wail  of  the  fisherman's  widow.     No  one  can  reproach  him, 
as  they  reproach  me  (a  reproach  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept), 
with  thinking  more  of  animals  than  of  men  and  women.     His 
charities  to  his  own  kind  are  unceasing  and  boundless;    he  is 
ever  foremost  in  the  relief  of  sorrow  and  want.     It  cannot  be 
said  either  that  he  is  what  is  scornfully  called  a  "mere  senti- 
mentalist."    He  is  well  known  as  a  daring  and  brilliant  officer 
in  his  service,  and  he  has  shown  that  he  possesses  moral  as  well 
as  physical  courage,  and  that  he  is  careless  of  censure  and  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  interests  and  prospects  when  he  is  moved  to 
indignation  against  the  tyrannies  of  the  strong  over  the  weak. 
Here  is  no  woman  who  has  dreamed  by  her  fireside  or  in  her 
rose  garden  until  her  sentiment  has  overshadowed  her  reason, 
but  a  brave  des  braves,  a  man  whose  life  is  spent  by  choice  in  the 
most  perilous  contest  with  the  forces  of  nature,  a  man  who  has 
been  often  under  fire,  who  has  seen  war  in  all  its  sickly  horror, 
who  has  felt  the  lightnings  of  death  playing  round  him  in  a 
thousand  shapes.     His  noble  and  rashly  expressed  indignation 
at  the  barbarities  shown  in  the  taking  of  Tonquin  led  to  his 
temporary  banishment  from  the  French  navy.     He  does  prove, 
and  has  ever  proved,  in  his  conduct  as  in  his  writings,  that  to  him 
nothing  human  can  be  alien.     But  he  is  not  hemmed  in  behind 
the  narrow  pale  of  humanitarianism:   he  has  the  vision  to  see, 
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and  the  courage  to  show,  that  the  uncounted,  sentient,  suffermg 
children  of  creation  for  whom  humanity  has  no  mercy,  but 
merely  servitude  and  slaughter,  are  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
kind. 

In  a  century  which  in  its  decrepitude  has  fallen  prone  and 
helpless  under  the  hat  of  the  physiologist  and  bacteriologist, 
this  attitude  needs  no  common  courage.  Browning  had  this 
courage,  Renan  had  it  not.  In  an  age  when  the  idolatry  of  man 
is  carried  to  a  height  which  would  be  ludicrous  in  its  inflated 
conceit  were  it  not  in  its  results  so  tragic,  it  requires  no  common 
force  and  boldness  to  speak  as  Loti  speaks  of  the  many  other 
races  of  the  earth  as  equally  deserving  with  their  tyrants  of 
tenderness  and  comprehension ;  to  admit,  as  he  admits,  that  in 
the  suppliant  eyes  of  his  little  four-footed  companions  he  can 
see,  as  in  a  woman's  or  a  child's,  the  soul  within  speaking  and 
calling  to  his  own. 

"She"  (she  is  a  little  Chinese  cat  which  had  taken  refuge  on  board  his 
frigate)  "came  out  of  the  shadow,  stretching  herself  slowly,  as  if  to  give 
herself  time  for  reflection.  She  came  towards  me  with  several  pauses, 
sometimes  with  a  Mongolian  grace;  she  lifted  one  paw  in  the  air  before 
deciding  to  put  it  down  and  take  a  further  step;  and  all  the  while  she  gazed 
at  me  fixedly,  questioningly.  I  wondered  what  she  could  want  with  me. 
I  had  had  her  well  fed  by  my  servant.  WTien  she  was  quite  near,  very 
near,  she  sat  down,  brought  her  tail  round  her  legs,  and  made  a  ver}'  soft 
little  noise.  And  she  continued  to  look  at  me,  to  look  at  me  in  the  eyes, 
which  indicated  that  intelligent  ideas  were  thronging  through  her  small 
head.  It  was  evident  that  she  understood,  as  all  animals  do,  that  I  was 
not  a  thing,  but  a  thinking  being,  capable  of  pity,  and  accessible  to  the 
mute  entreaty  of  a  look.  Besides,  it  was  plain  that  my  eyes  were  really 
eyes  to  her,  that  is,  they  were  mirrors  in  which  her  little  soul  sought  anxiously 
to  seize  some  reflection  from  my  own. 

"And  whilst  she  thus  gazed  at  me,  I  let  my  hand  droop  on  to  her  quaint 
little  head,  and  stroked  her  fur  as  my  first  caress.  What  she  felt  at  my 
touch  was  certainly  something  more  than  a  mere  impression  of  physical 
pleasure;  she  had  some  sentiment,  some  comprehension  of  protection  and 
sympathy  in  her  forsaken  misery.  This  was  why  she  had  ventured  out 
of  her  hiding-place  in  the  dark;  this  was  what  she  had  resolved  to  ask 
me  for  with  diffidence  and  hesitation.  She  did  not  want  either  to  eat  or 
drink,  she  only  wanted  a  little  companionship  in  this  lonely  world,  a  little 
friendship. 

"How  had  she  learned  that  such  things  were,  this  stray,  hunted  crea- 
ture, never  touched  by  a  kind   hand,  never  loved   by  any  one,   unless, 
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perhaps,  on  board  some  junk,  by  some  poor  little  Chinese  child  who  had 
neither  caresses  nor  playthings,  sprung  up  by  chance  like  a  sickly  plant, 
one  too  many  in  the  groveling  yellow  crowd,  as  unhappy  and  as  hungry 
as  herself,  and  of  whom  the  incomplete  soul  will  at  its  disappearance  from 
earth  leave  no  more  trace  than  hers?  Then  one  frail  paw  was  timidly 
laid  on  my  lap,  with  such  infinite  delicacy,  such  exceeding  discretion !  and, 
after  having  lingeringly  consulted  and  implored  me  through  the  eyes,  she 
sprang  upon  my  lap,  thinking  the  moment  come  when  she  might  establish 
intimate  relations  with  me.  She  installed  herself  there  in  a  ball,  with  a 
tact,  a  reserve,  a  lightness  incredible,  and  always  gazing  up  in  my  face 
.  .  .  and  her  eyes  becoming  still  more  expressive,  still  more  winning, 
said  plainly  to  mine,  — 

'"In  this  sad  autumn  day,  since  we  are  both  alone  in  this  floating 
prison,  rocked  and  lost  in  the  midst  of  I  know  not  what  endless  perils,  why 
should  we  not  give  to  one  another  a  little  of  that  sweet  exchange  of  feeling 
which  soothes  so  many  sorrows,  which  has  a  semblance  of  some  immaterial 
eternal  thing  not  subjected  to  death,  which  calls  itself  affection,  and  finds 
its  expression  in  a  touch,  a  look?'" 

In  the  dying  hours  of  another  cat,  the  charming  Moumoutte 
Blanche,  whose  frolics  we  follow,  and  whose  snowy  beauty 
we  know  so  well,  the  same  thought  comes  to  him. 

"She  tried  to  rise  to  greet  us,  her  expression  grateful  and  touched,  her 
eyes  showing,  as  much  as  human  eyes  could,  the  internal  presence  and  the 
pain  of  that  which  we  call  the  soul. 

"One  morning  I  found  her  stiff  and  cold,  with  glassy  orbs,  a  dead  beast, 
a  thing  men  cast  out  on  to  the  dust  heap.  Then  I  bade  Sylvester  dig  a 
little  grave  in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard,  at  the  foot  of  a  shrub.  .  .  .  Wiiere 
was  gone  that  which  I  have  seen  shine  in  her  dying  eyes,  the  little, 
flickering,  anxious  flame  from  within :  where  was  it  gone  ?" 

And  he  carries  her  little  lifeless  body  himself  down  into  the 
open  air. 

"Never  had  there  been  a  more  radiant  day  of  June,  never  a  softer  silence 
and  warmth  crossed  by  the  gay  buzzing  of  summer  flies;  the  courtyard 
was  all  blossom,  the  rose  boughs  covered  with  roses;  a  sweet  country  calm 
rested  on  all  the  gardens  around;  the  swallows  and  martins  slumbered; 
only  the  old  tortoise,  Suleima,  more  widely  awake  the  warmer  it  became, 
traveled  merrily  without  aim  or  goal  over  the  old  sun-bathed  stones. 
There  was  everywhere  that  melancholy  of  skies  too  fair,  of  weather  too 
fine,  in  the  exhaustion  of  a  hot  noonday.  All  the  plants,  all  the  things, 
seemed  to  cruelly  shout  their  triumph  over  their  own  perpetual  new  birth, 
without  pity  of  the  fragile  human  creatures  who  heard  that  song  of  summer, 
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weighed  themselves  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  impending,  un- 
avoidable end. 

"This  garden  was  and  is  to  me  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  of  all  the 
places  of  the  earth,  in  which  all  the  smallest  details  have  been  known  to 
me  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the  vague  and  surprised  impressions  of  infancy. 
So  much  so  that  I  am  attached  to  it  with  all  my  soul;  that  I  love  with  a 
singular  force  and  regard  almost  as  my  fetish  the  venerable  plants  wliich 
grow  there,  its  trellised  branches,  its  climbing  jessamines,  and  a  certain 
rose-colored  diclytra  which  every  month  of  March  displays  on  the  same 
spot  its  early  burgeoning  leaves,  sends  out  its  flowers  in  April,  grows  yellow 
in  the  suns  of  June,  and  at  last,  burnt  up  by  August,  seems  to  give  up  the 
ghost  and  perish.  .  .  .  And  with  an  infinite  melancholy,  in  this  place  so  gay 
with  the  fresh  sunlight  of  a  young  year,  I  watched  the  two  beloved  figures 
with  white  hair  and  mourning  gowns,  my  mother  and  Aunt  Claire,  going 
and  coming,  leaning  down  over  a  flower  border  as  they  had  done  so  many 
years  to  see  what  blossoms  were  already  opening,  or  raising  their  heads 
to  look  at  the  buds  of  the  creepers  and  the  roses.  And  when  the  two  black 
robes  went  onward  and  became  farther  away  in  the  far  perspective  of  a 
long  green  avenue,  I  saw  how  much  slower  was  their  step,  how  bent  were 
their  forms.  Alas  for  that  time  too  close  at  hand  when  in  the  green  avenue 
which  would  be  ever  the  same,  I  should  behold  their  shadows  no  more ! 
Is  it  possible  that  a  time  will  ever  come  when  they  shall  have  left  this  life  ? 
I  feel  as  if  they  will  not  entirely  depart  so  long  as  I  myself  shall  be  here, 
to  invoke  their  benevolent  presence,  and  that  in  the  summer  evenings  I 
shall  still  see  their  blessed  shades  pass  under  the  old  jessamines  and  vines, 
and  that  something  of  their  spirit  will  remain  to  me  in  the  plants  which 
they  cherished,  in  the  drooping  boughs  of  the  honeysuckle  and  in  the  rosy 
petals  of  the  old  diclytra !" 

He  feels,  and  feels  intensely,  the  similarity  of  sentiment 
between  himself  and  all  other  forms  of  sentient  life.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  the  emotions 
of  the  animal  are  absolutely  the  same  in  substance  as  our  own, 
and  differ  from  ours  only  in  degree.  Could  this  knowledge 
become  universal  it  would  go  far  to  make  cruelty  impossible 
in  man,  but  as  yet  it  has  only  been  realized  and  admitted  by  the 
higher  minds  of  a  very  few,  such  as  his  own,  as  Tennyson's, 
as  Wordsworth's,  as  Browning's,  as  Lecomtede  Lisle's,  as  Sully 
Prudhomme's ;  it  requires  humility  and  sympathy  in  the  human 
breast  of  no  common  kind;  it  is  the  absolute  antithesis  of  the 
vanity  and  egotism  of  what  is  called  the  scientific  mind,  although 
more  truly  scientific,  that  is,  more  logical,  than  the  bombast 
and  self-worship  of  the  biologist  and  physiologist. 
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Loti  sees  and  feels  that  the  Httle  African  cat  from  Senegal, 
which  he  brought  to  his  own  Breton  home,  is  moved  by  the 
same  feelings  as  himself,  and  in  a  more  pathetic  because  a  more 
helpless  way,  and  he  has  remorse  for  a  momentary  unkindness 
to  her  as  though  she  were  living  still. 

"It  was  one  day  when,  with  the  obstinacy  of  her  race,  she  had  jumped 
where  she  had  been  twenty  times  forbidden  to  go,  and  had  broken  a  vase 
to  which  I  was  much  attached.  I  gave  her  a  slap  at  first;  then,  my  anger 
not  satiated,  I  pursued  her  and  kicked  her  with  my  foot.  The  slap  had  only 
surprised  her,  but  the  kick  told  her  that  it  was  war  between  us;  and  then 
she  fled  as  fast  as  four  legs  would  take  her,  her  tail  like  a  feather  in  the 
wind.  When  safe  under  a  piece  of  furniture  she  turned  round  and  cast  at 
me  a  look  of  reproach  and  distress,  believing  herself  lost,  betrayed,  and 
assassinated  by  one  beloved,  into  whose  hands  she  had  intrusted  her  fate; 
and  as  my  look  at  her  remained  hostile  and  unkind,  she  gave  vent  to  the 
great  cry  of  a  creature  at  bay.  Then  all  my  wrath  ceased  in  one  instant : 
I  called  her,  I  caressed  her,  I  soothed  her,  taking  her  on  my  knees  all  breath- 
less and  terrified.  Oh,  that  last  cry  of  despair  from  an  animal,  whether 
from  the  poor  ox  tied  to  the  slaughter-place,  or  of  the  miserable  rat  held 
in  the  teeth  of  a  bulldog  —  that  last  cry  which  hopes  nothing,  which 
appeals  to  no  one,  which  is  like  a  supreme  protestation  thrown  in  the  face 
of  Nature,  an  appeal  to  some  unknown  pity  floating  in  the  air.  Now  all 
which  remains  of  my  little  cat,  whom  I  remember  so  living  and  so  droll, 
are  a  few  bones  in  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  And  her  flesh,  her  little  per- 
son, her  aff^ection  for  me,  her  infinite  terror  that  day  she  was  scolded,  her 
great  joy,  her  anguish  and  reproach  —  all,  in  a  word,  which  moved  and 
lived,  and  had  their  being  around  these  bones  —  all  have  become  but  a 
little  dust!" 

"What  a  spiritual  mystery,  a  mystery  of  the  soul,  that  con- 
stant affection  of  an  animal,  and  its  long  gratitude!"  he  says 
in  another  place;  and  when,  meaning  to  act  mercifully,  he  gives 
chloroform  to  a  poor,  sick,  stray  cat,  he  is  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  he  has  done  wrong  to  end  for  it  that  poor  little  atom  of 
joyless,  friendless  life,  which  was  all  that  it  could  call  its  own. 

This  is  its  story, — 

"An  old,  mange-eaten  cat,  driven  away  from  its  home,  no  doubt  by  its 
owner,  for  its  age  and  infirmities,  had  established  itself  in  the  street  on  the 
door-step  of  our  house,  where  a  little  warmth  from  a  November  sun  came 
to  comfort  it.  It  is  a  habit  of  certain  people  who  call  their  selfishness 
sensibility  to  send  out  to  be  purposely  lost,  the  creatures  which  they  will 
not  take  care  of  any  longer,  and  do  not  desire  to  see  sufi'er.      All  the  day 
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he  had  sat  there,  piteously  huddled  in  a  corner  of  a  window,  Tooking  so 
unhappy  and  so  humble !  An  object  of  disgust  to  all  the  passers-by,  threat- 
ened by  children,  by  dogs,  by  continual  dangers,  every  hour  more  ill  and 
feeble,  eating  Heaven  knows  what  rubbish,  got  with  difl&culty  out  of  the 
gutter,  he  dragged  out  his  existence,  prolonging  it  as  best  he  might,  trying 
to  retard  the  moment  of  his  death.  His  poor  head  was  covered  with  scabs 
and  sores,  and  had  scarcely  any  fur  left  on  it,  but  his  eyes  remained  pretty, 
and  seemed  full  of  thought.  He  had  certainly  felt,  in  all  the  frightful  bitter- 
ness of  his  lot,  that  last  degradation  of  all,  the  inability  to  make  his  toilet, 
to  polish  his  coat,  to  wash  and  comb  himself  as  all  cats  love  to  do  so  carefully. 
It  hurt  me  so  to  see  this  poor  lost  animal  that,  after  having  sent  him  food 
into  the  street,  I  approached  him  and  spoke  to  him  gently.  (.Animals 
soon  understand  kind  words,  and  are  consoled  by  them.)  Having  been 
so  often  hunted  and  driven  away,  he  was  at  first  frightened  at  seeing  me 
near  him;  his  first  look  was  timid,  suspicious,  at  once  a  reproach  and  a 
prayer !  Then  soon  comprehending  that  I  was  there  from  sympathy,  and 
astonished  at  so  much  happiness,  he  addressed  me  in  his  own  way:  'Trr ! 
Trr !  Trr ! '  getting  up  out  of  politeness,  trying,  despite  his  mangy  state, 
to  arch  his  back  in  the  hope  that  I  should  stroke  him.  But  the  pity  I  felt 
for  him,  though  great,  could  not  go  as  far  as  that.  The  joy  of  being  ca- 
ressed he  was  never  to  know  again.  But  in  compensation  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  kind  to  end  his  life  of  pain  by  giving  him  a  gentle, 
dreamful  death.  An  hour  later,  Sylvester,  my  servant,  who  had  bought 
some  chloroform,  drew  him  gently  into  our  stable,  and  induced  him  to  lie 
down  on  some  warm  hay  in  an  osier  basket  which  was  destined  to  be  his 
mortuary  chamber.  Our  preparations  did  not  disturb  him :  we  had  rolled 
a  card  into  a  cone-shaped  form,  as  we  had  seen  the  ambulance  surgeon  do; 
he  had  looked  at  us  with  a  contented  look,  thinking  he  had  at  last  found  a 
lodging  and  people  who  had  pity  on  him,  new  owners  who  would  shelter 
him. 

"Despite  the  horror  of  his  disease,  I  stooped  over  him  and  stroked  him, 
and,  always  caressing  him,  I  induced  him  to  lie  still,  and  to  bury  his  little 
nose  in  the  cone  of  cardboard;  he,  a  little  surprised  at  first,  and  sniffing 
the  strange,  potent  odor  with  alarm,  ended  however  in  doing  what  I  wished 
with  such  docility  that  I  hesitated  to  continue  my  work.  The  annihilation 
of  a  thinking  creature  is,  equally  with  annihilation  of  man,  a  cruel  and 
responsible  thing,  and  contains  the  same  revolting  myster}'.  And  death, 
besides,  carries  in  itself  so  much  majesty  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  grandeur 
in  an  instant  to  the  most  tiny  and  finite  creatures,  as  soon  as  its  shadow 
descends  on  them.  Once  he  raised  his  poor  head  to  look  at  me  fi.xedly; 
our  eyes  met,  his  with  an  expressive  interrogation,  an  intense  anxiety,  asked 
me,  'UTiat  is  it  that  you  do?  You  whom  I  know  so  little,  but  to  whom  I 
trusted  —  what  is  it  that  you  do  to  me?'  And  I  still  hesitated;  but  his 
throat  inclined  downwards,  and  his  face  rested  on  my  hand,  which  I  did  not 
withdraw;  stupefaction  had  begun  to  steal  over  him,  and  I  hoped  that  he 
would  not  look  at  me  again. 
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"And  Vet,  yes,  once  again!  Cats,  as  the  village  people  here  say,  have 
their  lives  united  to  their  bodies.  In  one  last  struggle  for  life  his  eyes  met 
mine;  across  his  mortal  semi-sleep  he  seemed  now  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand: 'Ah!  it  was  to  kill  me,  then?  Well,  I  let  you  do  it!  It  is  too 
late  —  I  sleep ! ' 

"In  truth,  I  feared  I  had  done  ill.  In  this  world,  where  we  know  nothing 
surely  of  anything,  it  is  not  even  allowed  us  to  let  pity  take  this  shape.  His 
last  look,  infinitely  sad,  even  whilst  glazing  in  death,  continued  to  pursue 
me  with  reproach.  'Why,'  it  said,  'why  interfere  with  my  fate?  Without 
you  I  should  have  dragged  my  life  on  a  little  longer,  had  a  few  more  little 
thoughts.  I  had  still  strength  to  jump  up  on  a  window-sill,  where  the  dogs 
could  not  reach  me;  where  I  was  not  too  cold  in  the  morning,  especially 
if  the  sun  shone  there.  I  still  passed  some  bearable  hours  watching  the 
ipovement  in  the  street,  seeing  other  cats  come  and  go,  having  consciousness 
of  what  was  doing  round  me,  whilst  now  there  is  nothing  for  me  but  to  rot 
away  forever  into  something  which  will  have  no  memory.  Now  I  am  no 
more!'  Truly,  I  should  have  recollected  that  the  feeblest  and  poorest 
things  prefer  to  linger  on  under  the  most  miserable  conditions,  prefer  no 
matter    what    suffering    to    the    terror   of    being   nothing,   of   being   no 


And  he  cannot  forgive  himself  an  act  which  was  meant  out 
of  kindness,  but  in  which  the  regard  of  the  dying  animal  makes 
him  see  almost  a  crime.  This  tenderness  for  every  breathing 
thing,  this  sentiment  of  the  infinite,  intense  pity  and  mystery 
which  accompany  all  forms  of  death,  is  ever  present  with  him, 
and  nothing  in  its  hour  of  dissolution  is  too  small  or  too  fragile, 
or  too  mean  or  too  miserable,  in  his  sight  not  to  arouse  this 
in  him. 

Read  only  the  story  of  the  Sorrow  of  an  old  Galley  Slave. 

This  old  man,  who  has  been  in  prison  many  times,  is  at  last 
being  sent  out  to  New  Caledonia.  "Old  as  I  am,  could  they 
not  have  let  me  die  in  France?"  he  says  to  our  friend  Yves 
(Mon  Frere  Yves),  who  is  gone  with  his  gunboat  to  take  a  band 
of  these  prisoners  from  the  shore  to  the  ship  in  which  they  are 
to  make  their  voyage.  Encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  Yves 
in  his  impending  exile,  the  old  felon  shows  his  one  treasure; 
it  is  a  little  cage  with  a  sparrow  in  it. 

"It  is  a  tame  bird,  that  knows  his  voice,  and  has  learnt  to  sit  on  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a  year  with  him  in  his  cell,  and  with  great  difficulty  he 
has  obtained  permission  to  carry  it  with  him  to  Caledonia,  and,  the  permis- 
sion once  obtained,  with  what  trouble  he  has  made  a  little  cage  for  it  to 
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travel  in,  to  get  the  bits  of  wood  and  wire  necessary,  and  a  little  green  paint 
to  brighten  it  and  make  it  look  pretty ! 

"  '  Poor  sparrow  ! '  says  Yves  to  me  aften^^ards  when  he  tells  me  this  tale. 
'It  had  only  a  few  crumbs  of  prison  bread  such  as  they  give  to  convicts, 
but  he  seems  quite  happy  all  the  same.  He  jumps  about  gaily  like  any 
other  bird.' 

"Later  still,  as  the  train  reaches  the  transport  ship,  he,  who  has  forgotten 
for  the  moment  the  old  man  and  the  sparrow,  passes  by  the  former,  who 
holds  out  to  him  the  little  cage.  'Take  it,'  says  the  old  prisoner,  in  a 
changed  voice.     'I  give  it  to  you;   perhaps  you  may  like  to  use  it.' 

"'No,  no,'  says  Yves,  astonished.  'You  know  you  are  going  to  take  it 
with  you.     The  bird  will  be  your  little  comrade  there.' 

"'Ah,'  answers  the  old  man,  'he  is  no  longer  in  it.  Did  you  not  know? 
He  is  no  longer  here.' 

"And  two  tears  of  unspeakable  grief  rolled  down  his  withered  cheeks. 

"During  a  rough  moment  of  the  crossing  the  door  of  the  cage  had  blown 
open,  the  sparrow  had  fluttered,  frightened,  and  in  a  second  of  time  had 
fallen  into  the  sea,  his  wings,  which  had  been  clipped,  not  being  able  to 
sustain  him. 

"  Oh,  that  moment  of  horrible  pain  !  To  see  the  little  thing  struggle  and 
sink,  borne  away  on  the  tearing  tide,  and  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  to  save 
him !  At  first,  in  a  natural  movement  of  appeal,  he  was  on  the  point  of  cry- 
ing for  help,  of  begging  them  to  stop  the  boat,  of  entreating  for  pity,  for  aid; 
but  his  impulse  is  checked  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personal  degra- 
dation. Who  would  have  pity  on  a  miserable  old  man  like  him?  Who 
would  care  for  his  little  drowning  bird?     Who  would  harken  to  his  prayer? 

"So  he  keeps  silence,  and  is  motionless  in  his  place  while  the  little  gray 
body  floats  away  on  the  frothing  waves,  quivering  and  struggling  always 
against  its  fate.  And  he  feels  now  all  alone  —  frightfully  alone  forever- 
more,  and  his  tears  dull  his  sight,  the  slow  salt  tears  of  lonely  despair,  of 
a  hopeless  old  age. 

"And  a  young  prisoner,  chained  to  his  side,  laughs  aloud  to  see  an  old 
man  weep." 

Was  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  ever  written  in  any 
tongue  ? 

Loti  stretches  to  a  nobler  and  a  truer  scope  the  nihil  humani 
a  me  alienum  puto.  To  him  nothing  which  has  in  it  the  capac- 
ity of  attachment  and  of  suffering  is  alien ;  and  it  is  this  senti- 
ment, this  sympathy,  which  breathe  through  all  his  written  pages 
like  the  fragrance  of  some  pressed  and  perfumed  blossom.  It 
is  these  which  make  his  influence  so  admirable,  so  precious, 
in  an  age  which  is  choked  to  the  throat  in  suffocating  egotisms 
and  vanities,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  ligaments  of  a 
VIII.  —  8 
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preposterous  and  purblind  formalism  of  exclusive  self-adoration. 
Can  any  reader  arise  from  reading  the  page  which  follows  with- 
out henceforth  giving  at  least  a  thought  of  pity  to  the  brave 
beasts  of  the  pasture  who  perish  that  the  human  crowds  may 
feed? 

"In  the  midst  of  the  Indian  Ocean  one  sad  evening  when  the  wind  began 
to  rise. 

"Two  poor  bullocks  remained  of  a  dozen  which  we  had  taken  on  board 
at  Singapore,  to  be  eaten  on  the  voyage.  These  last  two  had  been  saved 
for  the  greatest  need,  because  the  voyage  was  protracted  and  the  ship  blown 
backward  by  the  wicked  monsoon. 

"They  were  two  poor  creatures,  weak,  thin,  piteous  to  see,  their  skin 
already  broken  about  their  starting  bones  by  the  rude  shaking  of  the  waves. 
They  had  journeyed  thus  many  days,  turning  their  backs  to  their  native 
pastures,  whither  no  one  would  ever  lead  them  again;  tied  up  shortly  by 
the  horns,  side  by  side,  lowering  their  heads  meekly  every  time  that  a  wave 
broke  over  them  and  drenched  their  bodies  in  its  chilly  wash ;  their  eyes 
dull  and  sad,  they  munched  together  at  bad  hay,  soaked  and  salted;  con- 
demned beasts,  already  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  living,  but  fated  to  suffer 
long  before  they  would  be  killed  —  to  suffer  from  cold,  from  blows,  from 
sickness,  from  wet,  from  want  of  movement,  from  fear. 

"The  evening  of  which  I  speak  was  especially  melancholy.  At  sea  there 
are  many  such  evenings,  when  ugly,  livid  clouds  drag  along  on  the  horizon 
as  the  light  fades,  when  the  wind  arises  and  the  night  threatens  to  be  bad. 
Then  when  one  feels  one's  self  isolated  in  the  midst  of  these  infinite  waters, 
one  is  seized  with  a  vague  terror  that  twilight  on  shore  would  never  bring 
with  it  even  in  the  dreariest  places.  And  these  two  poor  bullocks,  creatures 
of  the  meadow  and  its  fresh  herbage,  more  out  of  their  element  than  men 
on  this  heaving  and  rolling  desert,  and  not  having  like  us  any  hope  to  sus- 
tain them,  were  forced,  despite  their  limited  intelligence,  to  endure  in  their 
manner  all  this  suffering,  and  must  have  seen  confusedly  the  image  of  their 
approaching  death.  They  chewed  the  cud  with  the  slowness  of  sickness, 
their  big,  joyless  eyes  fixed  on  the  sinister  distances  of  the  sea.  One  by 
one  their  companions  had  been  struck  down  on  these  boards  by  their  side; 
during  two  weeks  they  had  lived  alone,  drawn  together  by  their  loneliness, 
leaning  one  against  another  in  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  rubbing  their  horns 
against  each  other  in  friendship. 

"The  person  charged  with  provisioning  the  ship  came  to  me  on  the 
bridge,  and  said  to  me  in  the  usual  formula,  'Captain,  they  are  about  to 
kill  a  bullock.' 

"I  received  him  ill,  though  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  came  on  such  an 
errand.  The  slaughter  of  animals  took  place  just  underneath  the  bridge, 
and  in  vain  one  turned  away  one's  eyes  or  tried  to  think  of  other  things,  or 
gazed  over  the  waste  of  waters.  One  could  not  avoid  hearing  the  blow  of 
the  mallet  struck  between  the  horns  in  the  center  of  the  poor  forehead  held 
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down  so  low  to  the  floor  by  an  iron  buckle ;  then  the  crash  of  the  falling 
animal,  who  drops  on  the  bridge  with  a  clashing  of  bone  upon  wood.  And 
immediately  after  it  is  bled,  skinned,  cut  in  pieces;  an  atrocious,  nauseous 
odor  comes  from  its  opened  belly,  and  all  around  the  planks  of  the  vessel, 
so  clean  at  other  times,  are  soiled  and  inundated  with  blood  and  filth. 

"Well,  the  moment  had  come  to  slay  one  of  the  bullocks.  A  circle 
of  sailors  was  formed  round  the  iron  ring  to  which  it  was  to  be  fastened 
for  execution.  Of  the  pair  they  chose  the  weaker  one,  which  was  almost 
dying  and  which  allowed  itself  to  be  led  away  without  resistance. 

"Then  the  other  turned  its  head  to  follow  its  companion  with  its  mel- 
ancholy eyes,  and  seeing  that  its  friend  was  led  to  the  fatal  corner  where 
all  the  others  had  fallen,  it  understood ;  a  gleam  of  comprehension  came  into 
the  poor  bowed  head,  and  it  lowed  loudly  in  its  sore  distress.  Oh,  that  moan 
of  this  poor,  solitary  creature !  It  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  sounds 
that  I  have  ever  heard,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  mysterious. 
There  were  in  it  such  deep  reproach  to  us,  to  men,  and  yet  a  sort  of  heart- 
broken resignation,  I  know  not  what,  of  restrained  and  stifled  grief,  as  if  he, 
mourning,  knew  that  his  lament  was  useless  and  that  his  appeal  would  be 
heard  by  none.  'Ah,  yes,'  it  said,  'the  inevitable  hour  has  come  for  him 
who  was  my  last  remaining  brother,  who  came  with  me  from  our  home  far 
away,  there  where  we  used  to  run  together  through  the  grass.  And  my 
turn  will  come  soon,  and  not  a  living  thing  in  the  world  will  have  any  pity 
either  for  him  or  me.' 

"But  I  who  heard  had  pity. 

"I  was  even  beside  myself  with  pity,  and  a  mad  impulse  came  over  me 
to  go  and  take  his  big,  sickly,  mangy  head  to  rest  it  on  my  heart,  since  that 
is  our  instinctive  caress  by  which  to  offer  the  illusion  of  protection  to  those 
who  sufiFer  or  who  perish.  But  truly  indeed  he  could  look  for  no  succor 
from  any  one,  for  even  I,  whose  soul  had  thrilled  with  pain  at  the  intense 
anguish  of  his  cry,  even  I  remained  motionless  and  impassive  in  my  place, 
only  turning  away  my  eyes.  For  the  despair  of  a  mere  animal  should  one 
change  the  direction  of  a  vessel  and  prevent  three  hundred  men  from  eating 
their  share  of  fresh  meat  ?  One  would  be  considered  a  lunatic  if  one  only 
thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment. 

"However,  a  little  cabin  boy,  who,  perhaps,  was  also  himself  alone  in 
the  world,  and  had  found  none  to  pity  him,  had  heard  the  cry  —  had  heard 
it  and  been  moved  by  it  like  myself  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  He  went  up 
to  the  bullock  and  very  softly  stroked  its  muzzle.  He  might  have  said  to 
it,  had  he  thought  to  do  so,  — 

"'They  will  all  die  too,  those  who  are  waiting  to  eat  your  flesh  to-morrow. 
Yes,  all  of  them,  even  the  youngest  and  strongest,  and  maybe  their  last  hour 
will  be  more  terrible  than  yours,  and  with  longer  pain.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  them  if  they  too  had  a  blow  of  the  pole-ax  on  their 
foreheads.' 

"The  animal  returned  affectionately  the  boy's  caress,  gazing  at  him 
with  grateful,  kind  eyes,  and  licking  his  hand." 
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The  cynic  will  demur  that  this  compassion  for  cattle  will 
not  prevent  the  human  eater  from  consuming  his  boeuf  a  la 
tnode,  or  his  slice  from  the  sirloin,  with  appetite.  But  even  if 
cattle  must  be  slaughtered,  how  much  might  their  torture  be 
alleviated  were  men  not  wholly  indifferent  to  it.  The  frightful 
infamies  of  the  cattle  trade  on  sea  would  be  ended  were  none 
bought  after  a  voyage.  The  hideous  deaths  by  drought  and  by 
cold,  all  over  the  plains  of  South  America,  would  be  no  more. 
No  longer  would  a  single  living  bullock  endure  thirty  agonizing 
operations  on  his  quivering  body,  when  fastened  down  to  the 
demonstrating  or  experimenting  table  of  veterinary  students. 
It  is  not  so  much  death  itself,  when  swift,  sure,  almost  pain- 
less, which  is  terrible,  as  it  is  the  agony,  protracted,  infinite, 
frightful,  incalculable,  which  is  inflicted  for  the  passions,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  profit  of  men. 

Were  such  sympathy  as  breathes  through  the  Book  of  Pity 
and  of  Death  largely  felt,  all  the  needless  cruelty  inflicted  by  the 
human  race,  that  mere  carelessness  and  indifference  of  which 
the  world  is  so  full,  would  gradually  be  reduced  until  it  might 
in  time  cease  entirely.  The  cruelty  of  the  rich  to  horses  from 
mere  want  of  thought  alone  is  appalling.  Few  know  or  care 
how  their  stables  are  managed,  what  is  the  maximum  of  work 
which  should  be  demanded  of  a  horse,  and  what  the  torture 
inflicted  by  certain  methods  of  breaking-in  and  harnessing  and 
driving.  Frequently  are  to  be  seen  the  advertisements  by 
carriage-makers  of  "one-horse  broughams,  warranted  for 
hill  work  and  to  carry  four  persons,  with,  if  desired,  a  basket 
on  roof  for  railway  luggage."  That  these  abominable  loads 
are  given  to  one  horse  continually  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
these  announcements  are  frequent  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
never  seem  to  elicit  any  wonder  or  censure.  A  shabby  and 
vicious  economy  constantly  gives,  in  this  extravagant  and  spend- 
thrift generation,  a  load  to  one  poor  horse  which  would  certainly, 
in  a  generation  earlier,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  century  ago,  only 
have  been  given  to  a  pair  of  horses  or  even  to  two  pairs  with 
postilions.  Speed,  also,  being  insisted  on,  no  matter  what  load 
is  dragged,  the  race  of  carriage-horses  grows  weaker  and  weaker 
in  build  and  stamina.  What  woman,  either,  in  any  capital 
of  the  world,  thinks  for  a  moment  of  keeping  her  horses  out  in 
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rain  and  snow,  motionless  for  hours,  whilst  she  is  chattering  in 
some  warm  and  fragrant  drawing-room,  or  dancing  and  flirting 
in  some  cotillion  ?  No  attention  is  ever  given  to  the  preferences, 
tastes,  and  afifections  of  animals,  which  yet  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  strength  and  tenacity  in  them,  not  only  towards  their 
owners,  but  often,  also,  towards  their  own  kind.  I  am,  at  the 
present  moment,  driving  a  mare  who  was  always  driven  with  her 
sister,  who  died  eighteen  months  ago.  She  does  not  forget  her 
sister,  and  -the  stable  companion  given  her  instead  she  hates, 
and  endeavors,  with  all  her  might,  to  kick  and  bite  across  the 
pole  and  in  the  stalls.  I  owned  also  a  pony  so  attached  to  his 
comrade  that  they  could  live  in  the  same  loose-box  together, 
and  when  the  companion  died,  this  pony  was  miserable,  whinnied 
and  neighed  perpetually,  lost  health,  and  in  a  few  months  died 
also.  In  life  he  was  the  humble  and  devoted  slave  of  his 
brother,  would  fondle  him,  clean  him,  follow  him  about  in  all 
directions,  and  show  to  him  every  testimony  of  affection  possible 
in  one  creature  to  another.  Yet  such  feelings  as  these,  although 
very  common  in  animals,  are  never  remembered  or  considered 
for  an  instant,  and  animals  of  all  kinds  are  sold  from  owner  to 
owner,  and  hustled  from  place  to  place,  with  no  more  regard 
than  if  they  were  chairs  and  tables.  \Miat  they  suffer  from 
strange  voices,  new  homes,  and  unfamiliar  treatment  no  one 
inquires,  for  no  one  cares.  Convenience  and  profit  are  all 
which  are  considered.  There  is  little  or  no  remembrance  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  each  creature.  The  ecstatic,  ardent,  nervous 
temperament  of  the  dog;  the  tunid,  imaginative,  impulsive 
mind  of  the  horse;  the  shrinking  shyness  of  the  sheep,  the 
attachment  to  place  and  people  of  the  wildest  or  silliest  creature 
when  once  kindly  treated  and  long  domesticated  —  all  these 
things  are  never  recollected  or  considered  in  dealing  with  them. 
Hard  and  fast  rules  are  laid  down  for  them,  by  which  they,  in 
their  various  ways,  are  forced  to  abide.  Their  natural  instincts 
and  desires  are  treated  as  crimes,  and  their  longings  and  prefer- 
ences are  unnoticed  or  thwarted.  Who  ever  thinks  of  or  cares 
for  the  injustice  and  cruelty  concentrated  in  that  single  phrase, 
"The  hounds  -were  whipped  off,''  or  its  pendant,  "The  fox  was 
broken  up,'^  etc.,  etc.  ?  They  are  sentences  so  common,  and  so 
often  used,  that  the  horrible  crueltv  involved  in  them  has  alto- 
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gether  passed  out  of  notice.  Men  and  women  grow  up  amidst 
cruelty,  and  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  no  more  perceive 
it  than  they  do  the  living  organisms  in  the  air  they  breathe  or 
in  the  water  they  drink.  Were  it  otherwise  they  could  not 
walk  down  Ludgate  Hill  or  up  Montmartre  without  unbearable 
pain. 

The  grief  of  the  ox  driven  from  his  pastures,  of  the  cow 
divided  from  her  calf,  of  the  dog  sent  away  from  his  master,  of 
the  lion  torn  from  his  desert  or  jungle,  of  the  ape  brought  to 
die  of  nostalgia  in  cold  climes,  of  the  eagle  chained  down  in 
inaction  and  gloom,  of  all  the  innumerable  creatures  taken  from 
their  natural  life  or  their  early  associations,  because  the  whim, 
the  appetite,  the  caprice,  the  pleasure  or  the  avarice  of  men 
is  gratified  or  tempted  by  their  pain,  never  moves  any  one  to 
pity.  They  are  "subject-creatures"  in  the  human  code,  and 
what  they  may  suffer,  or  may  not  suffer,  is  of  no  import;  of 
less  import  even  than  the  dying  out  of  the  Maoris,  or  the  dwin- 
dling away  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  or  the  death  of  African 
porters  on  the  caravan  routes. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  less  cruelty  now  than  in  earlier  times, 
because  some  public  spectacles  of  cruelty  have  been  put  down 
in  many  countries.  But  since  this  age  is  the  most  exacting  in 
small  things,  the  most  egotistic,  the  most  silly,  and  the  most 
nervous  wliich  the  world  has  seen,  it  is  probable  that  its  in- 
creased interference  with  animal  liberty,  and  its  increased  fear 
of  them  (not  to  mention  its  many  increased  means  of  animal 
destruction  and  torture,  whether  for  sport  or  experiment)  have 
diminished  their  freedom  and  multiplied  their  sacrifice.  Free- 
dom of  choice  and  act  is  the  first  condition  of  animal  as  of 
human  happiness.  How  many  animals  in  a  million  have  even 
relative  freedom  in  any  moment  of  their  lives?  No  choice  is 
ever  permitted  to  them;  and  all  their  most  natural  instincts 
are  denied  or  made  subject  to  authority. 

If  old  pictures  and  old  drawings  and  etchings  are  any  crite- 
rion of  the  modes  of  life  of  their  own  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  animals  were  much  freer  and  much  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  men  in  earlier  times  than  they  are  now.  In  their 
representations  we  see  no  banqueting  scene  without  the  hand- 
some dogs  stretched  upon  the  rushes  or  before  the  dais;    no 
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village  fair  without  its  merry  mongrels  running  in  and  out 
between  the  rustics'  legs;  no  triumph  of  emperor  or  ceremonial 
of  cardinal  or  pope  without  the  splendid  retriever  and  the 
jewel-collared  hound;  in  the  pictures  of  the  Nativity  the  animals 
are  always  represented  as  friendly  and  interested  spectators; 
in  scenes  from  the  lives  of  saints  the  introduction  of  animals 
wild  and  tame  are  constant;  therefore,  as  we  know  that  all  these 
old  painters  and  etchers  depicted  invariably  what  they  saw 
around  them,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in 
their  daily  haunts  animals  made  part  and  parcel  of  men's  com- 
mon life.  Those  animals  were  roughly  treated,  maybe,  as  men 
themselves  then  were,  but  they  were  regarded  as  comrades  and 
companions,  not  as  alien  creatures  to  be  despised  and  unremem- 
bered  except  for  use  and  profit.  When  the  knight  offered  up 
his  falcon,  his  heart  was  rent,  as  in  parting  from  a  brother  most 
beloved. 

It  is  a  fearful  thought  that  were  not  animals  considered  to 
contribute  to  the  convenience,  the  profit  and  the  amusement 
of  men,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  for  a  half-century 
longer.  They  would  be  destroyed  as  ruthlessly  as  the  buffalo 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  already  been,  and  all  birds 
would  be  exterminated  as  well  without  remorse.  There  is  no 
honor,  no  decency  shown  in  the  treatment  of  animals  and  birds 
by  men.  When  jMenelek  sent,  as  a  gift  to  Carnot,  his  two 
tame  young  lions,  who  had  been  free  in  his  rude  African  palace, 
and  were  only  eighteen  months  old,  the  receiver  of  the  gift  could 
give  them  nothing  better  than  a  narrow  cage  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

Even  the  lovely  plumage  and  the  great  agricultural  utility  of 
the  thistle-seed-eating  goldfinch  does  not  save  him  from  being 
trapped,  shot,  poisoned,  caged,  as  the  ignorance,  greed,  or 
pleasure  of  his  human  foes  may  choose.  Nothing  is  too  large 
or  too  small,  too  noble  or  too  innocent,  to  escape  the  rapacity, 
the  brutality,  and  the  egotism  of  men;  and  in  the  schools  all 
the  world  over  there  is  never  a  syllable  said  which  could  by 
suggestion  or  influence  awaken  the  minds  of  the  attendant  pupils 
to  a  wider,  gentler,  and  truer  sense  of  the  relations  of  animals 
and  birds  to  the  human  race.  Indeed,  it  would  be  almost 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  do  so  when  no  princeling  makes  a  royal 
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visit  or  an  Eastern  tour  without  slaughtering,  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands,  tame  birds  and  untamed  beasts;  when  in  every 
market  and  every  shamble  the  most  atrocious  suffering  is 
inflicted  openly  and  often  needlessly;  when  the  imperial  and 
royal  persons  find  their  chief  diversion  and  distraction  in  rend- 
ing the  tender  flesh  of  hares  and  pheasants,  of  elk  and  chamois, 
with  shot  and  bullet;  and  when  the  new  scientific  lexicons 
opened  to  them  teach  children  how  to  make  a  white  rabbit 
"blush"  by  the  severance  of  certain  sensitive  nerves,  and  bid 
them  realize  that  in  the  pursuit  of  "knowledge,"  or  even  of 
fantastic  conjecture,  it  is  worthy  and  wise  to  inflict  the  most 
hellish  tortures  on  the  most  helpless  and  harmless  of  sentient 
creatures.  To  sacrifice  for  experiment,  or  pleasure,  or  gain, 
all  the  other  races  of  creation,  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  precept 
and  example  from  the  thrones,  the  lecture  desks,  the  gun 
rooms,  and  the  laboratory  tables  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
doctrine  which  can  make  either  a  generous  or  a  just  generation. 
Youth  is  callous  and  selfish  of  itself,  and  by  its  natural  instincts ; 
and  all  the  example  and  tuition  given  from  palace,  pulpit,  and 
professorial  chair  are  such  as  to  harden  its  callousness  and  con- 
firm its  selfishness. 

Even  the  marvelous  sagacity,  docility,  and  kindness  of  the 
elephant  do  not  protect  him  from  being  slain  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands, either  for  the  mere  value  of  his  tusks,  or  for  the  mere 
pleasure  and  pride  taken  by  men  in  his  slaughter.  Even  so 
inoffensive  a  creature  as  the  wild  sheep  of  the  hills  of  Asia  is 
mercilessly  hunted  down  and  shot  by  European  sportsmen, 
although  his  carcass  is  absolutely  of  no  use  or  value  whatever 
when  found,  and  it  is  usually  lost  by  the  shot  creature  falling 
down  a  precipice  or  into  some  inaccessible  nullah.  Nearer 
at  home  the  chamois  and  ibex  have  been  so  treated  that  they 
will  erelong  be  extinct  on  the  European  continent.  To  wild 
creatures  there  is  no  kind  of  compassion  or  of  justice  ever  shown. 
I  have  known  an  officer  relate  without  shame  how,  when  he 
was  once  sleeping  in  a  tent  on  the  plains  of  India,  a  leopard 
entered  between  the  folds  of  the  canvas,  and  as  he  awoke  stood 
still  and  looked  at  him,  then  quietly  turned  round  and  went 
out  again;  he  stretched  out  his  arm  for  his  revolver,  and  shot, 
as  it  passed  out  into  the  air,  the  creature  which  had  spared  him. 
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There  is  no  decency,  no  common  ordinary  feeling  or  conscien- 
tiousness in  men  in  their  dcaHngs  with  animals.  They  publish 
their  advertisements  without  compunction  of  "geldings"  and 
"bullocks,"  and  inflict  castration  wholesale  whenever  they 
deem  it  to  their  profit  or  convenience  to  do  so,  whether  their 
prey  be  a  bull  or  a  cock,  a  colt  or  a  puppy.  When  the  gour- 
mand feels  his  "belly  with  fat  capon  lined,"  the  atrocious  suffer- 
ing by  which  the  capon  has  been  swollen  to  unnatural  obesity 
never  troubles  him  for  a  moment,  nor  when  he  eats  his  pat6 
de  Strasbourg  has  he  any  feelings  or  remembrance  for  the  geese 
with  their  webbed  feet  nailed  down  to  the  boards  before  the 
sweltering  fires. 

England  has  lately  lamented  the  loss  of  a  young  man  of  royal 
birth,  and  of  gentle  and  kindly  disposition,  who  died  under 
circumstances  which  touched  the  national  sentiment.  Yet 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  would  not 
have  willingly  wronged  a  living  being,  passed  his  last  days  on 
earth,  the  days  in  which  he  already  felt  the  chills  and  languor 
of  impending  sickness,  in  the  slaughter  of  tame  birds.  There 
is  something  shocking  in  the  thought  that,  during  the  last  hours 
in  which  an  amiable  youth  enjoyed  the  gladness  of  the  air  and 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  he  should  have  been  solely  occupied 
in  taking  the  life  of  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  reared 
merely  to  offer  this  miserable  diversion  to  him  and  his.  This 
degraded  sport,  the  curse,  the  shame,  and  the  peril  of  England, 
has  never  had  passed  on  it  a  commentary  more  severe,  a  sar- 
casm more  scathing  than  the  words,  "  There  will  he  no  shooting 
until  after  tlie  royal  funeral  "  which  were  announced  at,  and  of, 
innumerable  country-house  parties;  the  sacrifice  of  the  idolized 
amusement  being  emphasized  as  the  most  complete  expression 
of  woe  and  regret  possible  to  the  nation.  It  would  be  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  sickening,  that  in  a  land  where  men  prate  from  morn- 
ing till  night  of  public  duty,  and  make  boast  of  their  many 
virtues,  public  and  private,  no  shame  is  attached  to  the  shame- 
ful fact  that  all  its  gentlemen  of  high  degree,  all  its  males  who 
have  leisure  and  large  means,  find  no  other  pursuit  or  pleasure 
possible  in  autumn  and  winter  than  the  innocent  slaughter  or 
maiming  of  winged  creatures,  reared  merely  to  furnish  them 
with  such  diversion. 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  reasonable  beings,  who  claim  to  exer- 
cise preponderance  in  the  influence  and  direction  of  public 
affairs,  should  not  perceive  how  injurious  and  debasing  as  an 
example  is  this  foolish  and  cruel  pursuit  which  they  have  allowed 
to  obtain  over  them  all  the  force  of  habit  and  all  the  sanctity  of 
a  religion.  Common  rights  are  sacrificed,  harmless  privileges 
abolished,  old  paths  blocked,  pleasant  time-consecrated  rights 
of  way  are  forbidden  through  copse  and  furze  and  covert,  all 
wild  natural  woodland  life  is  destroyed  by  the  traps,  poisons, 
and  guns  of  the  keepers  and  their  myrmidons,  and  incessant 
torture  of  woodland  animals,  and  incessant  irritation  of  rural 
populations  go  on  without  pause  or  check,  in  order  that  princes, 
gentlemen,  and  rastaquoubres  may  pass  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  in  this  kind  of  carnage  which  is 
delightful  to  them,  and  at  which  their  women  unashamed  are 
encouraged  to  assist.  "Walking  with  the  guns"  has  now 
become  a  favorite  and  fashionable  feminine  amusement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  day  both  sexes  indulge  in  those  rich  dishes  and 
stimulating  drinks,  which  are  their  daily  fare  and  carry  typhoid 
fever  into  their  veins;  and  after  luncheon,  replete  and  content, 
they  all  return  to  the  organized  slaughter  in  the  leafless  wood- 
lands, or  the  heather-covered  moors,  or  the  "happy  autumn 
fields."  The  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome  might  be  more  brutal, 
but  were  at  least  more  manly  than  this  "sport,"  which  is  the 
only  active  religion  of  the  so-called  "God-serving  classes." 
It  is  hereditary,  like  scrofula;  the  devouring  ambition  of  the 
baby-heir  of  a  great  house  is  to  be  old  enough  to  go  out  with  the 
keepers;  and  instinct  against  such  slaughter,  if  it  existed  in  his 
childish  soul,  would  be  killed  by  ridicule;  example,  precept, 
and  education  are  all  bent  to  one  end,  to  render  him  a  slayer 
of  creatures  wild  and  tame.  If  he  make  later  on  the  tour  of 
the  world,  his  path  over  its  continents  will  be  littered  by  dead 
game,  large  and  small,  from  the  noble  elephant  to  the  simple 
wild  sheep,  from  the  peaceful  and  graminivorous  elk  to  the  hand- 
fed  pheasant.  There  is  no  escape  for  him;  even  if  he  have 
little  natural  taste  for  it,  he  will  affect  to  have  such  taste,  know- 
ing that  he  will  otherwise  be  despised  by  his  comrades,  and  be 
esteemed  a  lusus  naturcB  in  his  generation.  He  will  not  dare  to 
be  "odd";   the  gun  is  the  weapon  of  the  gentleman,  as  in  other 
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days  was  the  rapier  or  the  sword;  the  gun  room  is  his  Academe; 
he  is  learned  in  the  choice  of  explosive  bullets,  and  can  explain 
precisely  to  any  fair  companion  the  manner  in  which  they  rend 
and  tear  the  tender  flesh  of  the  forest  animals. 

Read  this  exploit  of  sport,  printed  by  a  ISIr.  Guillemard, 
apparently  without  the  slightest  sense  of  shame.  He  is  in  the 
pursuit  of  "bighorn"  {ovis  nivicola)  animals,  perfectly  innocent 
and  harmless,  living  in  the  wilds  of  Kamschatka. 

"  One,  which  appeared  to  carry  the  best  horns,  was  more  or  less  hidden 
by  some  rocks,  but  the  other  stood  broadside  on  upon  a  Httle  knoll,  throw- 
ing up  his  head  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  Resting  my  rifle  on  the  ground,  I 
took  the  easier  shot.  There  was  no  excuse  for  missing,  and  as  the  bullet 
made  the  well-known  sound  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman,  I  saw  that 
it  had  broken  the  shoulder,  and  the  animal,  staggering  a  yard  or  two,  fell 
over  seawards  and  was  lost  to  view." 

It  is  lost  irrevocably.  The  joy  of  having  slaughtered  hinx 
is  not,  however,  the  less. 

A  little  farther  on  the  sportsman  suddenly  comes  upon  "a 
very  much  astonished  bighorn;  a  fine  old  ram  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year." 

"I  fired  almost  before  I  was  conscious  of  it,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
for  the  beast  was  in  the  act  of  turning  as  I  touched  the  trigger.  It  was  his 
last  voluntary  movement,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  rolling  down  the 
precipice.  .  .  .  The  fun  was  not  yet  over,  for,  perched  upon  a  bare  pinnacle, 
stood  another  of  our  quarry.  The  animal  had  been  driven  into  a  corner 
by  some  of  our  party  on  the  cliff  above.  The  next  instant,  after  a  vain 
but  desperate  effort  to  save  himself,  he  was  whirling  through  four  hundred 
feet  of  space.  .  .  .  On  going  up  to  him  I  found  one  of  the  massive  horns 
broken  short  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  hind  quarters  shattered  into  a  mass 
of  bleeding  pulp.  .  .  .  Our  decks  were  like  a  butcher's  shop  on  Boxing 
Day." 

And  the  scene  seems  so  beautiful  to  him  that  he  photographs 
it. 

This  is  the  tone  which  is  general  and  which  is  considered 
becoming  when  speaking  or  writing  of  the  brutal  slaughter  of 
harmless  creatures.  No  perception  of  its  disgusting  callous- 
ness, its  foul  unseemliness  ever  visits  writer  or  reader,  speaker 
or  hearer. 
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When  men  kill  in  self-defense  it  is  natural;  when  they  kill 
for  food  it  is  excusable;  but  to  kill  for  pleasure  and  for  paltry 
pride  is  vile.  How  long  will  such  pleasure  and  such  pride  be 
the  rule  of  the  world  ?  They  give  the  strongest  justification  that 
anarchists  can  claim.  If  the  heart  of  Tourguenieff  could  be 
put  into  every  human  breast,  the  quail  would  be  a  dear  little 
feathered  friend  to  all ;  but  as  the  world  is  now  made,  the  story 
of  Tourguenieff' s  quail  would  be  read  in  vain  to  deaf  ears,  or, 
if  heard,  would  be  drowned  in  peals  of  inane  laughter.  Could 
that  sense  of  solidarity  of  community  between  animals  and  our- 
selves, which  is  so  strongly  realized  by  Pierre  Loti,  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  multitude  of  men,  cruelty  would  not  entirely 
cease,  because  men  and  women  are  frequently  horribly  cruel 
to  each  other,  and  to  dependents,  and  to  children,  and  to  inferior 
and  subject  human  races,  but  cruelty  to  animals  would  then  be 
placed  on  the  same  plane  as  cruelty  to  human  beings,  would  be 
regarded  by  society  with  loathing,  and  punished  by  the  severity 
of  law,  as  cruelty  in  many  forms  to  human  creatures  is  now  pun- 
ished. Whereas,  now  not  only  are  all  punishments  of  cruelty, 
other  than  to  man,  so  slight  as  to  mean  hardly  anything  at  all, 
in  fact,  totall  inefficient  and  wholly  inadequate,  but  the  vast 
mass  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  daily  continual  brutal  offenses 
against  them  of  their  owners  and  employers,  is  placed,  perforce, 
entirely  out  of  reach  of  any  punishment  whatsoe^•cr. 

A  man  can  chain  up  his  dog  in  filth  and  misery ;  the  rider  may 
cut  his  horse  to  pieces  at  his  caprice;  the  woman  may  starve 
and  beat  her  cat;  the  landowner  may  have  traps  set  all  over  his 
lands  for  fur  and  feather;  the  slaughterer  of  cattle  may  bungle 
and  torture  at  his  pleasure;  the  lady  may  wear  the  dead  bodies 
of  birds  on  her  head  and  on  her  gown;  the  mother  may  buy 
puppies  and  kittens,  squirrels  and  marmosets,  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  to  be  the  trembling  plaything  of  her  little  children, 
tormented  by  these  in  ignorance  and  in  maliciousness  till  death 
releases  the  four-footed  slaves;  all  these  and  ten  thousand  other 
shapes  and  kinds  of  cruelty  are  most  of  them  not  punishable  by 
law.  Indeed,  no  law  could  in  many  instances  hnd  them  out 
and  reach  them,  for  the  cruelty  often  goes  on  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  house  and  stable,  kennel-yard  and  cattleshed,  nursery 
of  the  rich  and  garret  of  the  poor.     No  law  can  reach  it  in  its 
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aggregate;  law  is  indeed,  as  it  stands,  poor  and  meager  every- 
where, but  cruelty  could  not,  by  any  alteration  of  it,  be  really 
abolished.  To  be  eradicated,  it  must  become  a  revolting  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  men;  it  must  offend  their  conscience  and  their 
love  of  justice.  It  would  do  this  in  time,  could  such  a  sense  of 
unison  with  animals  as  is  the  inspiring  motive  of  the  Book  of 
Pity  and  of  Death  become  general  in  humanity.  There  is  httle 
hope  that  it  ever  will,  but  the  world  would  be  a  lovelier  dwelling- 
place  if  it  could  be  so. 

Rome,  it  is  tritely  said,  had  no  monument  to  Pity.  Yet  it 
was  the  Romans  by  whom  the  man  was  stoned  who  slew  the 
dove  which  sought  refuge  in  his  breast.  The  multitudes  of  the 
present  day  are,  all  over  the  world,  below  those  Romans  in  senti- 
ment. Their  farmers  shoot  even  the  swallows  which  build 
confidingly  beneath  the  eaves  of  their  roofs.  Their  gentry 
cause  to  be  trapped  and  slain  all  the  innocent  birds  which  shelter 
and  nest  in  their  woods.  The  down  of  jays'  breasts  flutters 
on  the  fans  of  their  drawing-room  beauties,  and  lophophores 
and  colibri  sparkle  in  death  upon  their  hair.  If  in  a  mob  of 
Londoners,  Parisians,  New  Yorkers,  Berliners,  Melbourners, 
a  dove  fluttered  down  to  seek  a  refuge,  a  hundred  dirty  hands 
would  be  stretched  out  to  seize  it,  and  wring  its  neck;  and  if 
any  one  with  the  pit}'  of  old  Rome  tried  to  save  and  cherish  it, 
he  would  be  rudely  bonneted,  and  mocked,  and  hustled  amidst 
the  brutal  guffaws  of  roughs,  lower  and  more  hideous  in  aspect 
and  in  nature  than  any  animal  which  lives.  There  is  not  true 
compassion  in  that  crowd  of  opposed  yet  mixing  races  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  call  the  modem  world.  There 
is  too  great  a  greed,  too  common  a  selfishness,  for  the  impersonal 
and  pure  feeling  to  be  general  in  it.  Yet,  as  children  are  born 
cruel,  but  may  often  be  taught,  by  continual  example  and  per- 
ception, kindness  and  self-sacrifice,  so  perchance  might  the 
multitudes  be  led  to  it  were  there  any  to  teach  it  as  Francis  of 
Assisi  taught  it  in  his  generation,  were  there  any  to  cry  aloud 
against  its  infamy  with  the  force  and  the  fervor  of  a  Bruno,  of 
a  Bernard,  of  a  Benedict. 

St.  Francis  would  have  walked  with  Loti  hand  in  hand  through 
the  olive  trees  with  the  good  wolf  between  them;  and  what 
beautiful  things  the  trio  would  have  said  to  each  other ! 
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(The  following  selection  from  "Critical  Studies"  is  used  by  permission 
of  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  London,  the  publisher.) 

THE   UGLINESS   OF   MODERN   LIFE 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  What  shall  it  profit  the  world  to  put  a  girdle 
about  its  loins  in  forty  minutes  when  it  shall  have  become  a 
desert  of  stone,  a  wilderness  of  streets,  a  treeless  waste,  a  song- 
less  city,  where  man  shall  have  destroyed  all  life  except  his 
own,  and  can  hear  no  echo  of  his  heart's  pulsation  save  in  the 
throb  of  an  iron  piston? 

The  engine  tearing  through  the  disemboweled  mountain, 
the  iron  and  steel  houses  towering  against  a  polluted  sky,  the 
huge  cylinders  generating  electricity  and  gas,  the  network  of 
wires  cutting  across  the  poisoned  air,  the  overgrovvn  cities  spread- 
ing like  scurvy,  devouring  every  green  thing  like  locusts;  haste 
instead  of  leisure,  neurasthenia  instead  of  health,  mania  in- 
stead of  sanity,  egotism  and  terror  instead  of  courage  and  gen- 
erosity, these  are  the  gifts  which  the  modern  mind  creates  for 
the  world.  It  can  chemically  imitate  every  kind  of  food  and 
drink,  it  can  artificially  produce  every  form  of  disease  and  suf- 
fering, it  can  carry  death  in  a  needle  and  annihilation  in  an 
odor,  it  can  cross  an  ocean  in  five  days,  it  can  imprison  the 
human  voice  in  a  box,  it  can  make  a  dead  man  speak  from  a 
paper  cylinder,  it  can  transmit  thoughts  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  wire,  it  can  turn  a  handle  and  discharge  scores  of  death-deal- 
ing tubes  at  one  moment  as  easily  as  a  child  can  play  a  tune  on 
a  barrel  organ,  it  can  pack  death  and  horror  up  in  a  small  tin 
case  which  has  served  for  sardines  or  potted  herrings,  and  leave 
it  on  a  window-sill,  and  cause  by  it  towers  to  fall,  and  palaces 
to  crumble,  and  flames  to  upleap  to  heaven,  and  living  men  to 
change  to  calcined  corpses;  all  this  it  can  do,  and  much  more. 
But  it  cannot  give  back  to  the  earth,  or  to  the  soul,  "  the  sweet 
wild  freshness  of  morning."  And  when  all  is  said  of  its  great 
inventions  and  their  marvels  and  mysteries,  are  they  more 
marvelous  or  more  mysterious  than  the  changes  of  chrysalis 
and  caterpillar  and  butterfly,  or  the  rise  of  the  giant  oak  from 
the  tiny  acorn,  or  the  flight  of  swallow  and  nightingale  over 
ocean  and  continent? 
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Man  has  created  for  himself  in  the  iron  beast  a  greater  tyrant 
than  any  Nero  or  Cahgula.  And  what  is  the  human  child  of 
the  iron  beast,  what  is  the  typical,  notable,  most  conspicuous 
creation  of  the  iron  beast's  epoch? 

It  is  the  Cad,  vomited  forth  from  every  city  and  town  in  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  with  every  holy  day  and  holiday.  The 
chief  creation  of  modern  life  is  the  Cad;  he  is  an  exclusively 
modern  manufacture,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  poorest 
slave  in  Hellas,  the  meanest  fellah  in  Egypt,  the  humblest 
pariah  in  Asia,  was  a  gentleman  beside  him.  .  .  .  O  my 
reader,  if  any  age  before  this  in  all  the  centuries  of  earth  ever 
produced  any  creature  so  utterly  low  and  loathsome,  so  physic- 
ally, mentally,  individually,  and  collectively  hideous !  The 
helot  of  Greece,  the  gladiator  of  Rome,  the  swash-buckler  of 
mediaeval  Europe,  nay,  the  mere  pimp  and  pander  of  Eliza- 
bethan England,  of  the  France  of  the  Valois,  of  the  Spain  of 
Velasquez,  were  dignity,  purity,  courage  in  person  beside  the 
Cad  of  this  breaking  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

(The  following  selection  from  "Ariadne"  is  used  by  permission  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  the  publishers.) 

LIFE    IN    ROME 

There  can  be  hardly  any  life  more  lovely  upon  earth  than 
that  of  a  young  student  of  art  in  Rome.  With  the  morning,  to 
rise  to  the  sound  of  countless  bells  and  of  innumerable  streams, 
and  see  the  silver  lines  of  the  snow  new  fallen  on  the  mountains 
against  the  deep  rose  of  the  dawn,  and  the  shadows  of  the  night 
steal  away  softly  from  off  the  city,  releasing,  one  by  one,  dome 
and  spire,  and  cupola  and  roof,  till  all  the  wide  white  wonder 
of  the  place  reveals  itself  under  the  broad  brightness  of  full 
day;  to  go  down  into  the  dark  cool  streets,  with  the  pigeons 
fluttering  in  the  fountains,  and  the  sounds  of  the  morning  chants 
coming  from  many  a  church  door  and  convent  window,  and 
little  scholars  and  singing  children  going  by  with  white  clothes 
on,  or  scarlet  robes,  as  though  walking  forth  from  the  canvas 
of  Botticelli  or  Garofalo ;  to  eat  frugally,  sitting  close  by  some 
shop  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  watching  all  the  while  the  humors 
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and  the  pageants  of  the  streets  by  quaint  corners,  rich  with 
sculptures  of  the  Renaissance,  and  spanned  by  arches  of  archi- 
tects that  builded  for  Agrippa,  under  grated  windows  with  arms 
of  Frangipani  or  Colonna,  and  pillars  that  Apollodorus  raised; 
to  go  into  the  great  courts  of  palaces,  murmurous  with  the  fall 
of  water,  and  fresh  with  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit,  that  rob 
the  colossal  statues  of  their  gloom  and  gauntness,  and  thence 
into  the  vast  chambers  where  the  greatest  dreams  that  men  ha^"e 
ever  had  are  written  on  panel  and  on  canvas,  and  the  immensity 
and  the  silence  of  them  all  are  beautiful  and  eloquent  with 
dead  men's  legacies  to  the  living,  where  the  Hours  and  the 
Seasons  frolic  beside  the  Maries  at  the  Sepulcher,  and  Adonis 
bares  his  lovely  limbs,  in  nowise  ashamed  because  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Mark  are  there;  to  study  and  muse,  and  wonder  and 
be  still,  and  be  full  of  the  peace  which  passes  all  understanding, 
because  the  earth  is  lovely  as  Adonis  is,  and  life  is  yet  unspent; 
to  come  out  of  the  sacred  light,  half  golden,  and  half  dusky, 
and  full  of  many  blended  colors,  where  the  marbles  and  the 
pictures  live,  sole  dwellers  in  the  deserted  dwellings  of  princes; 
to  come  out  where  the  oranges  are  all  aglow  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  red  camellias  are  pushing  against  the  hoary  head  of  the  old 
stone  hermes,  and  to  go  down  the  width  of  the  mighty  steps 
into  the  gay  piazza,  alive  with  bells  tolling,  and  crowds  laugh- 
ing, and  drums  a-beat,  and  the  flutter  of  carnival  baimers  in 
the  wind;  and  to  get  away  from  it  all  with  a  full  heart,  and 
ascend  to  see  the  sun  set  from  the  terrace  of  the  Medici,  or  the 
Pamfili,  or  the  Borghese  woods,  and  watch  the  flame-like  clouds 
stream  homewards  behind  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pines  of  Monte 
Mario  grow  black  against  the  west,  till  the  pale  green  of  the  even- 
ing spreads  itself  above  them,  and  the  stars  arise ;  and  then,  with 
a  prayer  —  be  your  faith  what  it  will  —  a  prayer  to  the  Un- 
known God,  to  go  down  again  through  the  violet-scented  air 
and  the  dreamful  twilight,  and  so, — with  unspeakable  thank- 
fulness, simply  because  you  live,  and  this  is  Rome,  —  so  home- 
ward. 
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LUCY   LARCOM 

Lucy  Larcom.  Bom  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  1826;  died  in  Boston, 
April  17,  1893.  Author  of  "Poems,"  "Ships  in  the  Mist,"  "An  Idyl  of 
Work,  a  Story  in  Verse,"  "As  It  is  in  Heaven,"  "Easter  Gleams,"  "The 
Unseen  Friend,"  "The  Sunbeam,  and  Other  Stories,"  "A  New  England 
Girlhood,"  "At  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Songs  of  Faith."  Beginning 
life  as  a  mill-hand  in  a  Lowell  factory,  she  attained  an  honored  rank  as  a 
poetess,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  men  of  genius. 

(The  following  poem  is  used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Miffin  Company, 
Boston,  the  publishers.) 

HANNAH   BINDING   SHOES 

Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree : 
Spring  and  winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor. 
Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse, 

To  her  whisper, 
"Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news?" 
O,  her  heart's  adrift,  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone ! 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gaily  woos: 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so ! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 
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May  is  passing : 
Mid  the  apple  boughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  southwester  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound,  a  schooner  sped: 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

'Tis  November, 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
Whispering  hoarsely,  "  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  have  you  heard  of  Ben?" 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  ragged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons :  — 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea: 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 


Oj^OO- 


EMMA  LAZARUS 

Emma  Lazarus,  an  American  poetess  and  author.  Bom  in  New  York 
City,  July  22,  1849;  ^^^^  there,  November  ig,  1887.  Author  of  "Russian 
Christianity  7^fr52<5  Modern  Judaism,"  "Admetus,"  "Alide:  an  Episode  of 
Goethe's  Life,"  "Songs  of  a  Semite,"  "Was  Beaconsfield  a  Representative 
Jew?" 

Emma  Lazarus  was  a  highly  educated  woman,  and  a  most  practical 
philanthropist.     To  her  poor  Jewish  immigrants  in  America  owed  much, 
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and  all  her  race  reveres  her  for  her  strong,  impassioned  stanzas,  written  in 
their  justification  or  defense. 

(The  following  poems  are  used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  the  publishers.) 

THE    ELIXIR 

"  Oh,  brew  me  a  potion  strong  and  good ! 
One  golden  drop  in  his  wine 
Shall  charm  his  sense  and  fire  his  blood, 
And  bend  his  will  to  mine." 


Poor  child  of  passion  !   ask  of  me 
Elixir  of  death,  or  sleep, 
Or  Lethe's  stream ;   but  love  is  free, 
And  women  must  wait  and  weep. 

PATIENCE 

The  passion  of  despair  is  quelled  at  last; 

The  cruel  sense  of  undeserved  wrong, 
The  wild  self-pity,  these  are  also  past; 

She  knows  not  what  may  come,  but  she  is  strong: 
She  feels  she  hath  not  aught  to  lose  nor  gain, 
Her  patience  is  the  essence  of  all  pain. 

As  one  who  sits  beside  a  lapsing  stream. 
She  sees  the  flow  of  changeless  day  by  day. 

Too  sick  and  tired  to  think,  too  sad  to  dream, 
Nor  cares  how  soon  the  waters  slip  away. 

Nor  where  they  lead;   at  the  wise  God's  decree, 

She  will  depart  or  'bide  indifferently. 

There  is  a  deeper  pathos  in  the  mild 

And  settled  sorrow  of  the  quiet  eyes, 
Than  in  the  tumults  of  the  anguish  wild, 

That  made  her  curse  all  things  beneath  the  skies; 
No  question,  no  reproaches,  no  complaint. 
Hers  is  the  holy  calm  of  some  meek  saint. 
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ALAIN   RENE   LE   SAGE 

Alain  Rene  le  Sage,  a  French  novelist  and  playwright.  Born  at 
Sarzeau,  near  Vannes,  France,  May  8,  1668;  died  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
November  17,  1747.  Author  of  "Crispin  his  Master's  Rival";  a  fine 
comedy,  "  Turcaret  ";  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  ";  "  The  Bachelor  of 
Salamanca";   and  "  Gil  Bias,"  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

(From  "Gil  Blas") 

GIL  BLAS    ENTERS    INTO    DOCTOR  SANGRADO'S  SERVICE, 
AND  BECOMES  A  FAMOUS  PRACTITIONER 

I  DETERMINED  to  throw  mysclf  in  the  way  of  Signor  Arias  de 
Londona,  and  to  look  out  for  a  new  berth  in  his  register;  but 
as  I  was  on  my  way  to  No  Thoroughfare,  who  should  come 
across  m^e  but  Doctor  Sangrado,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the 
day  of  my  master's  death.  I  took  the  liberty  of  touching  my 
hat.  He  kenned  me  in  a  twinkling,  though  I  had  changed  my 
dress;  and  with  as  much  warmth  as  his  temperament  would 
allow  him,  Hey  day!  said  he,  the  very  lad  I  wanted  to  see; 
you  have  never  been  out  of  my  thought.  I  have  occasion  for  a 
clever  fellow  about  me,  and  pitched  upon  you  as  the  very  thing, 
if  you  can  read  and  write.  Sir,  replied  I,  if  that  is  all  you  re- 
quire, I  am  your  man.  In  that  case,  rejoined  he,  we  need  look 
no  further.  Come  home  with  me;  it  will  be  all  comfort:  I 
shall  behave  to  you  like  a  brother.  You  will  have  no  wages, 
but  everything  will  be  found  you.  You  shall  eat  and  drink 
according  to  the  true  faith,  and  be  taught  to  cure  all  diseases. 
In  a  word,  you  shall  rather  be  my  young  Sangrado  than  my 
footman. 

I  closed  in  with  the  doctor's  proposal,  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing an  Esculapius  under  so  inspired  a  master.  He  carried  me 
home  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  install  me  in  my  honorable 
employment;  which  honorable  employment  consisted  in  writ- 
ing down  the  name  and  residence  of  the  patients  who  sent  for 
him  in  his  absence.  There  had  indeed  been  a  register  for  this 
purpose,  kept  by  an  old  domestic;  but  she  had  not  the  gift  of 
spelling  accurately,  and  wrote  a  most  perplexing  hand.  This 
account  I  was  to  keep.  It  might  truly  be  called  a  bill  of  mor- 
tality;  for  my  members  all  went  from  bad  to  worse  during  the 
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short  time  they  continued  in  this  system.  I  was  a  sort  of  book- 
keeper for  the  other  world,  to  take  places  in  the  stage,  and  to 
see  that  the  first  come  were  the  first  served.  My  pen  was  al- 
ways in  my  hand,  for  Doctor  Sangrado  had  more  practice  than 
any  physician  of  his  time  in  Valladolid.  He  had  got  into  repu- 
tation with  the  public  by  a  certain  professional  slang,  humored 
by  a  medical  face,  and  some  extraordinary  cases,  more  honored 
by  implicit  faith  than  scrupulous  investigation. 

He  was  in  no  want  of  patients,  nor  consequently  of  property. 
He  did  not  keep  the  best  house  in  the  world:  we  lived  with 
some  little  attention  to  economy.  The  usual  bill  of  fare  con- 
sisted of  peas,  beans,  boiled  apples  or  cheese.  He  considered 
this  food  as  best  suited  to  the  human  stomach,  that  is  to  say, 
as  most  amenable  to  the  grinders,  whence  it  was  to  encounter 
the  process  of  digestion.  Nevertheless,  easy  as  was  their  pas- 
sage, he  was  not  for  stopping  the  way  with  too  much  of  them ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  he  was  in  the  right.  But  though  he  cautioned 
the  maid'  and  me  against  repletion  in  respect  of  solids,  it  was 
made  up  by  free  permission  to  drink  as  much  water  as  we  liked. 
Far  from  prescribing  us  any  limits  there,  he  would  tell  us  some- 
times —  Drink,  my  children ;  health  consists  in  the  pliability 
and  moisture  of  the  parts.  Drink  water  by  pailfuls,  it  is  a 
universal  dissolvent ;  water  liquefies  all  the  salts.  Is  the  course 
of  the  blood  a  little  sluggish?  this  grand  principle  sets  it  for- 
ward: too  rapid?  its  career  is  checked.  Our  doctor  was  so 
orthodox  on  this  head,  that  he  drank  nothing  himself  but 
water,  though  advanced  in  years.  He  defined  old  age  to  be  a 
natural  consumption  which  dries  us  up  and  wastes  us  away: 
on  this  principle,  he  deplored  the  ignorance  of  those  who  call 
wine  old  men's  milk.  He  maintained  that  wine  wears  them 
out  and  corrodes  them,  and  pleaded  with  all  the  force  of  elo- 
quence against  that  liquor,  fatal  in  common  both  to  the  young 
and  old,  that  friend  with  a  serpent  in  its  bosom,  that  pleasure 
with  a  dagger  under  its  girdle. 

In  spite  of  these  fine  arguments,  at  the  end  of  a  week  a 
looseness  ensued,  with  some  twinges,  which  I  was  blasphemous 
enough  to  saddle  on  the  universal  dissolvent  and  the  new- 
fashioned  diet.  I  stated  my  symptoms  to  my  master,  in  the 
hope  he  would  relax  the  rigor  of  his  regimen,  and  qualify  my 
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meals  with  a  little  wine,  but  his  hostility  to  that  liquor  was  in- 
flexible. If  you  have  not  philosophy  enough,  said  he,  for  pure 
water,  there  are  innocent  infusions  to  strengthen  the  stomach 
against  the  nausea  of  aqueous  quafhngs.  Sage,  for  example, 
has  a  very  pretty  flavor;  and  if  you  wish  to  heighten  it  into  a 
debauch,  it  is  only  mixing  rosemary,  wild  poppy,  and  other 
simples,  but  no  compounds. 

In  vain  did  he  crack  oft"  his  water,  and  teach  me  the  secret  of 
composing  delicious  messes.  I  was  so  abstemious,  that,  re- 
marking my  moderation,  he  said  —  In  good  sooth,  Gil  Bias,  I 
marvel  not  that  you  are  no  better  than  you  are;  you  do  not 
drink  enough,  my  friend.  Water  taken  in  a  small  quantity 
serves  only  to  separate  the  particles  of  bile  and  set  them  in 
action ;  but  our  practice  is  to  drown  them  in  a  copious  drench. 
Fear  not,  my  good  lad,  lest  a  superabundance  of  liquid  should 
either  weaken  or  chill  your  stomach;  far  from  thy  better  judg- 
ment be  that  siUy  fear  of  unadulterated  drink.  I  will  insure 
you  against  all  consequences;  and  if  my  authority  wiU  not 
serve  your  turn,  read  Celsus.  That  oracle  of  the  ancients 
makes  an  admirable  panegyric  on  water;  in  short,  he  says  in 
plain  terms  that  those  who  plead  an  inconstant  stomach  in 
favor  of  wine,  publish  a  libel  on  their  own  bowels,  and  make 
their  organization  a  pretense  for  their  sensuality. 

As  it  would  have  been  ungenteel  in  me  to  have  run  riot  on 
my  entrance  into  the  career  of  practice,  I  affected  thorough 
conviction ;  indeed,  I  thought  there  was  something  in  it.  I 
therefore  went  on  drinking  water  on  the  authority  of  Celsus, 
or,  to  speak  in  scientific  terms,  I  began  to  drown  the  bile  in 
copious  drenches  of  that  unadulterated  Hquor ;  and  though  I 
felt  myself  more  out  of  order  from  day  to  day,  prejudice  won 
the  cause  against  experience.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I 
was  in  the  right  road  to  the  practice  of  physic.  Yet  I  could 
not  always  be  insensible  to  the  qualms  which  increased  in  my 
frame,  to  that  degree,  as  to  determine  me  on  quitting  Doctor 
Sangrado.  But  he  invested  me  with  a  new  ofl&ce  which  changed 
my  tone.  Hark  you,  my  child,  said  he  to  me  one  day,  I  am 
not  one  of  those  hard  and  ungrateful  masters,  w'ho  leave  their 
household  to  grow  gray  in  service  without  a  suitable  reward. 
I  am  well  pleased  vrith  you,  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and  with- 
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out  waiting  till  you  have  served  your  time,  I  wiU  make  your 
fortune.  Without  more  ado,  I  will  initiate  you  in  the  healing 
art,  of  which  I  have  for  so  many  years  been  at  the  head.  Other 
physicians  make  the  science  to  consist  of  various  unintelligible 
branches;  but  I  will  shorten  the  road  for  you,  and  dispense 
with  the  drudgery  of  studying  natural  philosophy,  pharmacy, 
botany,  and  anatomy.  Remember,  my  friend,  that  bleeding 
and  drinking  warm  water  are  the  two  grand  principles ;  the  true 
secret  of  curing  all  the  distempers  incident  to  humanity.  Yes, 
this  marvelous  secret  which  I  reveal  to  you,  and  which  nature, 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  colleagues,  has  failed  in  rescuing  from 
my  pen,  is  comprehended  in  these  two  articles  —  namely,  bleed- 
ing and  drenching.  Here  you  have  the  sum  total  of  my  philoso- 
phy; you  are  thoroughly  bottomed  in  medicine,  and  may  raise 
yourself  to  the  summit  of  fame  on  the  shoulders  of  my  long 
experience.  You  may  enter  into  partnership  at  once,  by  keep- 
ing the  books  in  the  morning,  and  going  out  to  visit  patients  in 
the  afternoon.  While  I  dose  the  nobility  and  clergy,  you  shall 
labor  in  your  vocation  among  the  lower  orders;  and  when 
you  have  felt  your  ground  a  little  I  will  get  you  admitted  into 
our  body.  You  are  a  philosopher,  Gil  Bias,  though  you  have 
never  graduated ;  the  common  herd  of  them,  though  they  have 
graduated  in  due  form  and  order,  are  likely  to  run  out  the  length 
of  their  tether  without  knowing  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 
I  thanked  the  doctor  for  having  so  speedily  enabled  me  to 
serve  as  his  deputy;  and,  by  way  of  acknowledging  his  good- 
ness, promised  to  follow  his  system  to  the  end  of  my  career, 
with  a  magnanimous  indifference  about  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates. But  that  engagement  was  not  to  be  taken  to  the 
letter.  This  tender  attachment  to  water  went  against  the  grain, 
and  I  had  a  scheme  for  drinking  wine  every  day  snugly  among 
the  patients.  I  left  off  wearing  my  o^\ti  suit  a  second  time,  to 
take  up  one  of  my  master's,  and  look  like  an  inveterate  prac- 
titioner. After  which  I  brought  my  medical  theories  into  play, 
leaving  them  to  look  to  the  event  whom  it  might  concern.  I 
began  on  an  alguazil  in  a  pleurisy;  he  was  condemned  to  be 
bled  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
system  was  to  be  replenished  copiously  with  water.  Next  I 
made  a  lodgment  in  the  veins  of  a  gouty  pastry-cook,  who 
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roared  like  a  lion  by  reason  of  gouty  spasms.  I  stood  on  no 
more  ceremony  with  his  blood  than  with  that  of  the  alguazil, 
and  laid  no  restriction  on  his  taste  for  simple  liquids.  My 
prescriptions  brought  me  in  twelve  rials ;  an  incident  so  aus- 
picious in  my  professional  career,  that  I  only  wished  for  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  on  all  the  hale  subjects  of  Valladolid.  As  I 
was  coming  out  of  the  pastry-cook's  whom  should  I  meet  but 
Fabricio,  a  total  stranger  since  the  death  of  the  licentiate  Sedillo. 
He  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  for  some  seconds  ;  then  set 
up  a  laugh  with  all  his  might,  and  held  his  sides.  He  had  no 
reason  to  be  grave,  for  I  had  a  cloak  trailing  on  the  ground, 
with  a  doublet  and  breeches  of  four  times  my  natural  dimen- 
sions. I  was  certainly  a  complete  original.  I  suffered  him  to 
make  merry  as  long  as  he  Hked,  and  could  scarcely  help  join- 
ing in  the  ridicule  ;  but  I  kept  a  guard  on  my  muscles  to  pre- 
serve a  becoming  dignity  in  public,  and  the  better  to  enact  the 
physician,  whose  part  in  society  is  not  that  of  a  buffoon.  If  the 
absurdity  of  my  appearance  excited  Fabricio's  merriment,  my 
affected  gravity  added  zest  to  it;  and  when  he  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted his  lungs  —  By  all  the  powers,  Gil  Bias,  quoth  he, 
thou  art  in  complete  masquerade.  Who  the  devil  has  dressed 
you  up  in  this  manner?  Fair  and  softly,  my  friend,  replied  I, 
fair  and  softly,  be  a  little  on  your  good  behavior  with  a  modem 
Hippocrates.  Understand  me  to  be  the  substitute  of  Doctor 
Sangrado,  the  most  eminent  physician  in  Valladolid.  I  have 
lived  with  him  these  three  weeks.  He  has  bottomed  me 
thoroughly  in  medicine;  and,  as  he  cannot  perform  the  obse- 
quies of  all  the  patients  who  send  for  him,  I  visit  a  part  of 
them  to  take  the  burden  off  his  conscience.  He  does  execution 
in  great  families,  I  among  the  vulgar.  Vastly  well,  replied 
Fabricio ;  that  is  to  say,  he  grants  you  a  lease  on  the  blood  of 
the  commonalty,  but  keeps  to  himself  the  fee-simple  of  the 
fashionable  world.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  lot ;  it  is  a  pleasanter 
line  of  practice  among  the  populace  than  among  great  folk. 
Long  live  a  snug  connection  in  the  suburbs !  a  man's  mistakes 
are  easily  buried,  and  his  murders  elude  all  but  God's  revenge. 
Yes,  my  brave  boy,  your  destiny  is  truly  enviable;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Alexander,  were  I  not  Fabricio,  I  could  wish  to  be  Gil 
Bias. 
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To  show  the  son  of  Nunez  the  barber  that  he  was  not  much 
out  in  his  reckoning  on  my  present  happiness,  I  chinked  the 
fees  of  the  alguazil  and  the  pastry-cook ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  adjournment  to  a  tavern,  to  drink  to  their  perfect  re- 
covery. The  wine  was  very  fair,  and  my  impatience  for  the 
well-knoAATi  smack  made  me  think  it  better  than  it  was.  I  took 
some  good  long  drafts,  and  without  gainsaying  the  Latin 
Oracle,  in  proportion  as  I  poured  it  into  its  natural  reservoir,  I 
felt  my  accommodating  entrails  to  owe  me  no  grudge  for  the 
hard  service  into  which  I  pressed  them.  As  for  Fabricio  and 
myself,  we  sat  some  time  in  the  tavern,  making  merry  at  the 
expense  of  our  masters,  as  servants  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  do.  At  last,  seeing  the  night  approach,  we  parted,  after 
engaging  to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day  after 
dinner. 

GIL  BLAS  GOES  OX  PRACTISIXG  PHYSIC  ^^^TH  EQUAL  SUC- 
CESS AND  ABILITY.  —  ADVEXTLUE  OF  THE  RECOVERED 
RING 

I  WAS  no  sooner  at  home  than  Doctor  Sangrado  came  in. 
I  talked  to  him  about  the  patients  I  had  seen,  and  paid  into  his 
hands  eight  remaining  rials  of  the  twelve  I  had  received  for 
my  prescriptions.  Eight  rials !  said  he,  as  he  counted  them, 
mighty  little  for  two  visits !  But  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  In  the  spirit  of  taking  things  as  he  found  them,  he 
laid  violent  hands  on  six,  giving  me  the  other  two  —  Here,  GU 
Bias,  continued  he,  see  what  a  foundation  to  build  upon.  I 
make  over  to  you  the  fourth  of  all  you  may  bring  me.  You 
will  soon  feather  your  nest,  my  friend;  for,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  ill  health  this  year. 

I  had  reason  to  be  content  with  my  dividend;  since,  having 
determined  to  keep  back  the  third  part  of  what  I  received  in 
my  rounds,  and  afterwards  touching  another  fourth  of  the  re- 
mainder, half  of  the  whole,  if  arithmetic  is  anything  more  than 
a  deception,  would  become  my  perquisite.  This  inspired  me 
with  new  zeal  for  my  profession.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  I 
had  dined,  I  resumed  my  medical  paraphernalia,  and  took  the 
field  once  more.     I  visited  several  patients  on  the  list,  and  treated 
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their  several  complaints  in  one  invariable  routine.  Hitherto 
things  went  on  under  the  rose,  and  no  individual,  thank  heaven, 
had  risen  up  in  rebellion  against  my  prescriptions.  But  let  a 
physician's  cures  be  as  extraordinary  as  they  will,  some  quack 
or  other  is  always  ready  to  rip  up  his  reputation.  I  was  called 
in  to  a  grocer's  son  in  a  dropsy.  Whom  should  I  find  there 
before  me  but  a  little  black-looking  physician,  by  name  Doctor 
Cuchillo,  introduced  by  a  relation  of  the  family,  I  bowed 
round  most  profoundly,  but  dipped  lowest  to  the  personage 
whom  I  took  to  have  been  invited  to  a  consultation  with  me. 
He  returned  my  compliment  with  a  distant  air;  then,  having 
stared  me  in  the  face  for  a  few  seconds  —  Signor  Doctor,  said 
he,  I  beg  pardon  for  being  inquisitive,  I  thought  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  all  my  brethren  in  Valladolid,  but  I  confe.?. 
your  physiognomy  is  altogether  new.  You  must  have  been 
settled  but  a  short  time  in  town.  I  avowed  myself  a  young 
practitioner,  acting  as  yet  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  San- 
grado.  I  wish  you  joy,  replied  he  politely,  you  are  studying 
under  a  great  man.  You  must  doubtless  have  seen  a  vast  deal 
of  sound  practice,  young  as  you  appear  to  be.  He  spoke  this 
with  so  easy  an  assurance,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  whether  he  meant 
it  seriously,  or  was  laughing  at  me.  While  I  was  conning  over 
my  reply,  the  grocer,  seizing  on  the  opportunity,  said  —  Gentle- 
men, I  am  persuaded  of  your  both  being  perfectly  competent 
in  your  art ;  have  the  goodness  without  ado  to  take  the  case  in 
hand,  and  devise  some  effectual  means  for  the  restoration  of 
my  son's  health. 

Thereupon  the  little  pulse-counter  set  himself  about  review- 
ing the  patient's  situation;  and  after  having  dilated  to  me  on 
all  the  symptoms,  asked  me  what  I  thought  the  fittest  method 
of  treatment.  I  am  of  opinion,  replied  I,  that  he  should  be 
bled  once  a  day,  and  drink  as  much  warm  water  as  he  can 
swallow.  At  these  words,  our  diminutive  doctor  said  to  me 
with  a  malicious  simper  —  And  so  you  think  such  a  course  will 
save  the  patient?  Never  doubt  it,  exclaimed  I  in  a  confident 
tone ;  it  must  produce  that  effect,  because  it  is  a  certain  method 
of  cure  for  all  distempers.  Ask  Signor  Sangrado.  At  that  rate, 
retorted  he,  Celsus  is  altogether  in  the  wrong;  for  he  contends 
that  the  readiest  way  to  cure  a  dropsical  subject  is  to  let  him 
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almost  die  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Oh  !  as  for  Celsus,  interrupted 
I,  he  is  no  oracle  of  mine,  as  fallible  as  the  meanest  of  us;  I 
often  have  occasion  to  bless  myself  for  going  contrary  to  his 
dogmas.  I  discover  by  your  language,  said  Cuchillo,  the  safe 
and  sure  method  of  practice  Doctor  Sangrado  instils  into  his 
pupils.  Bleeding  and  drenching  are  the  extent  of  his  resources. 
No  wonder  so  many  worthy  people  are  cut  off  under  his  direc- 
tion. .  .  .  No  defamation !  interrupted  I  with  some  acrimony  ; 
a  member  of  the  faculty  had  better  not  begin  throwing  stones. 
Come,  come,  my  learned  doctor,  patients  can  get  to  the  other 
world  without  bleeding  and  warm  water ;  and  I  question  whether 
the  most  deadly  of  us  has  ever  signed  more  passports  than  your- 
self. If  you  have  any  crow  to  pluck  with  Signor  Sangrado 
write  against  him,  he  will  answer  you,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
who  will  have  the  best  of  the  battle.  By  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar !  swore  he,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  you  little  know 
whom  you  are  talking  to.  I  have  a  tongue  and  a  fist,  my  friend; 
and  am  not  afraid  of  Sangrado,  who,  with  all  his  arrogance  and 
affectation,  is  but  a  ninny.  The  size  of  the  little  death-dealer 
made  me  hold  his  anger  cheap.  I  gave  him  a  sharp  retort;  he 
sent  back  as  good  as  I  brought,  till  at  last  we  came  to  cuffs. 
We  had  pulled  a  few  handfuls  of  hair  from  each  other's  heads 
before  the  grocer  and  his  kinsman  could  part  us.  When  they 
had  brought  this  about,  they  feed  me  for  my  attendance,  and 
retained  my  antagonist,  whom  they  thought  the  more  skilful  of 
the  two. 

Another  adventure  succeeded  close  on  the  heels  of  this.  I 
went  to  see  a  huge  chanter  in  a  fever.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
me  talk  of  warm  water,  he  showed  himself  so  averse  to  this 
specific,  as  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  swearing.  He  abused  me  in  all 
possible  shapes,  and  threatened  to  throw  me  out  at  window.  I 
was  in  a  greater  hurry  to  get  out  of  his  house  than  to  get  in. 
I  did  not  choose  to  see  any  more  patients  that  day,  and  repaired 
to  the  inn  where  I  had  agreed  to  meet  Fabricio.  He  was  there 
first.  As  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tippling  humor,  we  drank 
hard,  and  returned  to  our  employers  in  a  pretty  pickle,  that  is 
to  say,  so-so  in  the  upper  story.  Signor  Sangrado  was  not 
aware  of  my  being  drunk,  because  he  took  the  lively  gestures 
which  accompanied  the  relation  of  my  quarrel  with  the  little 
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doctor,  for  an  effect  of  the  agitation  not  yet  subsided  after  the 
battle.  Besides,  he  came  in  for  his  share  in  my  report;  and 
feeling  himself  nettled  by  Cuchillo  —  You  have  done  well,  Gil 
Bias,  said  he,  to  defend  the  character  of  our  practice  against 
this  little  abortion  of  the  faculty.  So  he  takes  upon  him  to  set 
his  face  against  watery  drenches  in  dropsical  cases  ?  An  igno- 
rant fellow !  I  maintain,  I  do,  in  my  own  person,  that  the  use 
of  them  may  be  reconciled  to  the  best  theories.  Yes,  water  is 
a  cure  for  all  sorts  of  dropsies,  just  as  it  is  good  for  rheumatisms 
and  the  green  sickness.  It  is  excellent,  too,  in  those  fevers 
where  the  effect  is  at  once  to  parch  and  to  chill,  and  even  mi- 
raculous in  those  disorders  ascribed  to  cold,  thin,  phlegmatic, 
and  pituitous  humors.  This  opinion  may  seem  strange  to 
young  practitioners  like  Cuchillo;  but  it  is  right  orthodox  in 
the  best  and  soundest  systems:  so  that  if  persons  of  that  de- 
scription were  capable  of  taking  a  philosophical  view,  instead 
of  crying  me  down,  they  would  become  my  most  zealous  advo- 
cates. 

In  his  rage,  he  never  suspected  me  of  drinking :  for,  to  exas- 
perate him  still  more  against  the  little  doctor,  I  had  thrown 
into  my  recital  some  circumstances  of  my  own  addition.  Yet, 
engrossed  as  he  was  by  what  I  had  told  him,  he  could  not  help 
taking  notice  that  I  drank  more  w^ater  than  usual  that  evening. 

In  fact,  the  wine  had  made  me  very  thirsty.  Any  one  but 
Sangrado  would  have  distrusted  my  being  so  very  dry,  as  to 
swallow  down  glass  after  glass:  but  as  for  him,  he  took  it  for 
granted,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  I  began  to  acquire 
a  relish  for  aqueous  potations.  Apparently,  Gil  Bias,  said  he 
with  a  gracious  smile,  you  have  no  longer  such  a  dislike  to  water. 
As  heaven  is  my  judge !  you  quaff  it  off  like  nectar.  It  is  no 
wonder,  my  friend,  I  was  certain  you  would  take  a  liking  to 
that  liquor.  Sir,  replied  I,  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men : 
with  my  present  lights,  I  would  give  all  the  wine  in  Valladolid 
for  a  pint  of  water.  This  answer  delighted  the  doctor,  who 
would  not  lose  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the 
excellence  of  water.  He  undertook  to  ring  the  changes  once 
more  in  its  praise,  not  like  a  hireling  pleader,  but  as  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause.  A  thousand  times,  exclaimed  he,  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  of  greater  value,  as  being  more  innocent 
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than  our  modem  taverns,  were  those  baths  of  ages  past,  whither 
the  people  went  liot  shamefully  to  squander  their  fortunes  and 
expose  their  lives,  by  swilling  themselves  with  wine,  but  as- 
sembled there  for  the  decent  and  economical  amusement  of 
drinking  warm  water.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  admire  the 
patriotic  forecast  of  those  ancient  politicians,  who  established 
places  of  public  resort,  where  water  was  dealt  out  gratis  to  all 
comers,  and  who  confined  wine  to  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries, 
that  its  use  might  be  prohibited  but  under  the  direction  of  phy- 
sicians. What  a  stroke  of  wisdom !  It  is  doubtless  to  preserve 
the  seeds  of  that  antique  frugality,  emblematic  of  the  golden 
age,  that  persons  are  found  to  this  day,  like  you  and  me,  who 
drink  nothing  but  water,  and  are  persuaded  they  possess  a  pre- 
vention or  a  cure  for  every  ailment,  provided  our  warm  water 
has  never  boiled;  for  I  have  observed  that  water,  when  it  has 
boiled,  is  heavier,  and  sits  less  easily  on  the  stomach. 

While  he  was  holding  forth  thus  eloquently,  I  was  in  danger 
more  than  once  of  splitting  my  sides  with  laughing.  But  I  con- 
trived to  keep  my  countenance:  nay,  more;  to  chime  in  with 
the  doctor's  theory.  I  found  fault  with  the  use  of  wine,  and 
pitied  mankind  for  having  contracted  an  untoward  relish  to  so 
pernicious  a  beverage.  Then,  finding  my  thirst  not  sufficiently 
allayed,  I  filled  a  large  goblet  with  water,  and  after  having 
swiUed  it  like  a  horse :  Come,  sir,  said  I  to  my  master,  let  us 
drink  plentifully  of  this  beneficial  liquor.  Let  us  make  those 
early  establishments  of  dilution  you  so  much  regret,  to  live  again 
in  your  house.  He  clapped  his  hands  in  ecstasy  at  these  words, 
and  preached  to  me  for  a  whole  hour  about  suffering  no  liquid 
but  water  to  pass  my  lips.  To  confirm  the  habit,  I  promised 
to  drink  a  large  quantity  every  evening ;  and,  to  keep  my  word 
with  less  violence  to  my  private  inclinations,  I  went  to  bed  with 
a  determined  purpose  of  going  to  the  tavern  every  day. 

The  trouble  I  had  got  into  at  the  grocer's  did  not  discourage 
me  from  phlebotomizing  and  prescribing  warm  water  in  the 
usual  course.  Coming  out  of  a  house  where  I  had  been  visiting 
a  poet  in  a  frenzy,  I  was  accosted  in  the  street  by  an  old  woman 
who  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  physician.  I  said  yes. 
As  that  is  the  case,  replied  she,  I  entreat  you  with  all  humility 
to  go  along  with  me.     IMy  niece  has  been  ill  since  yesterday, 
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and  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  matter  with  her.  I  followed 
the  old  lady  to  her  house,  where  I  was  shown  into  a  very  decent 
room,  occupied  by  a  female  who  kept  her  bed.  I  went  near, 
to  consider  her  case.  Her  features  struck  me  from  the  first; 
and  I  discovered,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  after 
having  looked  at  her  some  little  time,  the  she-adventurer  who 
had  played  the  part  of  Camilla  so  adroitly.  For  her  part,  she 
did  not  seem  to  recollect  me  at  all,  whether  from  the  oppression 
of  her  disorder,  or  from  my  dress  as  a  physician  rendering  me 
not  easy  to  be  known  again.  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  to  feel 
her  pulse;  and  saw  my  ring  upon  her  finger.  I  was  all  in  a 
twitter  at  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  on  which  I  had  a  claim 
both  in  law  and  equity.  Great  was  my  longing  to  make  a  snatch 
at  it ;  but  considering  that  these  fair  ones  would  set  up  a  great 
scream,  and  that  Don  Raphael  or  some  other  defender  of  in- 
jured innocence  might  rush  in  to  their  rescue,  I  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  my  privateering.  I  thought  it  best  to  come  by  my 
own  in  an  honest  way,  and  to  consult  Fabric io  about  the  means. 
To  this  last  course  I  stuck.  In  the  meantime  the  old  woman 
urged  me  to  inform  her  with  what  disease  her  niece  was  troubled. 
I  was  not  fool  enough  to  own  my  ignorance;  on  the  contrary, 
I  took  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  science,  and  after  my  master's 
example,  pronounced  solemnly  that  the  disorder  accrued  to  the 
patient  from  the  defect  of  natural  perspiration;  that  conse- 
quently she  must  lose  blood  as  soon  as  possible,  because  if  we 
could  not  open  one  pore,  we  always  open  another :  and  I  finished 
my  prescription  with  warm  water,  to  do  the  thing  methodically. 
I  shortened  my  visit  as  much  as  possible,  and  ran  to  the  son 
of  Nunez,  whom  I  met  just  as  he  was  going  out  on  an  errand 
for  his  master.  I  told  him  my  new  adventure,  and  asked  his 
advice  about  laying  an  information  against  Camilla.  Pooh! 
Nonsense !  replied  he ;  that  would  not  be  the  way  to  get  your 
ring  again.  Those  gentry  think  restitution  double  trouble. 
Call  to  mind  your  imprisonment  at  Astorga;  your  horse,  your 
money,  your  very  clothes,  did  not  they  all  center  in  the  hands  of 
justice?  We  must  rather  set  our  wits  to  work  for  the  recovery 
of  your  diamond.  I  take  on  myself  the  charge  of  inventing 
some  stratagem  for  that  purpose.  I  will  deliberate  on  it  in  my 
way  to  the  hospital,  where  I  have  to  say  but  two  words  from 
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my  master  to  the  purveyor.     Do  you  wait  for  me  at  our  house 
of  call,  and  do  not  be  on  the  fret :  I  will  be  with  you  shortly. 

I  had  waited,  however,  more  than  three  hours  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  when  he  arrived.  I  did  not  know  him  again  at 
first.  Besides  that  he  had  changed  his  dress  and  platted  his 
hair,  a  pair  of  false  whiskers  covered  half  his  face.  He  wore 
an  immense  sword  with  a  hilt  of  at  least  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  marched  at  the  head  of  five  men  of  as  swaggering 
an  air  as  himself,  with  bushy  whiskers  and  long  rapiers.  Good 
dav  to  you,  Signor  Gil  Bias,  said  he  by  way  of  salutation ;  be- 
hold an  alguazil  upon  a  new  construction,  and  marshalmen  of 
like  materials  in  these  brave  fellows  my  companions.  We  have 
only  to  be  sho\Mi  where  the  woman  lodges  who  purloined  the 
diamond,  and  we  will  obtain  restitution,  take  my  word  for  it. 
I  hugged  Fabricio  at  this  discourse,  which  let  me  into  the  plot, 
and  testified  loudly  my  approval  of  the  expedient.  I  paid  my 
respects  also  to  the  masquerading  marshalmen.  They  were 
three  servants  and  two  journeymen  barbers  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  act  this  farce.  I  ordered  wine  to  be 
served  round  to  the  detachment,  and  we  all  went  together  at 
nightfall  to  Camilla's  residence.  The  door  was  shut,  and  we 
knocked.  The  old  woman,  taking  my  companions  to  be  on 
the  scent  of  justice,  and  knowing  they  would  not  come  into 
that  neighborhood  for  nothing,  was  terribly  frightened.  Cheer 
up  again,  good  mother,  said  Fabricio;  we  are  only  come  here 
upon  a  little  business  which  will  be  soon  settled.  At  these  words 
we  made  our  entry,  and  found  our  way  to  the  sick  chamber, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  old  dowager  who  walked  before  us, 
and  by  favor  of  a  wax  taper  which  she  carried  in  a  silver  candle- 
stick. I  took  the  light,  went  to  the  bedside,  and,  making 
Camilla  take  particular  notice  of  my  features,  Traitress,  said  I, 
call  to  mind  the  too  credulous  Gil  Bias  whom  you  have  deceived. 
Ah !  thou  wickedness  personified,  at  last  I  have  caught  thee. 
The  corregidor  has  taken  down  my  deposition,  and  ordered  this 
alguazil  to  arrest  you.  Come,  officer,  said  I  to  Fabricio,  do 
your  duty.  There  is  no  need,  replied  he,  swelling  his  voice,  to 
inflame  my  severity.  The  face  of  that  wretch  is  not  new  to 
me:  she  has  long  been  marked  with  red  letters  in  my  pocket- 
book.     Get  up,  my  princess,  dress  your  royal  person  with  all 
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possible  despatch.  I  will  be  your  squire,  and  lodge  you  in 
durance  vile,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

At  these  words,  Camilla,  ill  as  she  was,  observing  two  marshal- 
men  with  large  whiskers  ready  to  drag  her  out  of  bed  by  main 
force,  sat  up  of  herself,  clasped  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication; and  looking  at  me  ruefully,  said,  Signor  Gil  Bias, 
have  compassion  on  me:  I  call  as  a  witness  to  my  entreaties 
the  chaste  mother  whose  virtues  you  inherit.  Guilty  as  I  am, 
my  misfortunes  are  greater  than  my  crimes.  I  will  give  you 
back  your  diamond,  so  do  not  be  my  ruin.  Speaking  to  this 
effect,  she  drew  my  ring  from  her  finger,  and  gave  it  me  back. 
But  I  told  her  my  diamond  was  not  enough,  and  that  she  must 
refund  the  thousand  ducats  they  had  embezzled  in  the  ready- 
furnished  lodging.  Oh !  as  for  your  ducats,  replied  she,  ask 
me  not  about  them.  That  false-hearted  deceiver,  Don  Raphael, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  from  that  time  to  this,  carried  them  off 
the  very  same  night.  O  ho !  my  little  darling,  said  Fabricio 
in  his  turn,  that  will  not  do,  you  had  a  hand  in  the  robbery, 
whether  you  went  snacks  in  the  profit  or  no.  You  will  not 
come  off  so  cheaply.  Your  having  been  accessary  to  Don 
Raphael's  manoeuvers  is  enough  to  render  you  liable  to  an 
examination.  Your  past  life  is  very  equivocal;  and  you  must 
have  a  good  deal  upon  your  conscience.  You  will  have  the 
goodness,  if  you  please,  just  to  step  into  the  town  jail,  and  there 
unburden  yourself  by  a  general  confession.  This  good  old  lady 
shall  keep  you  company ;  it  is  hard  if  she  cannot  tell  a  world  of 
curious  stories,  such  as  Mr.  Corregidor  will  be  delighted  to  hear. 

The  two  women,  at  these  words,  brought  every  engine  of 
pity  into  play  to  soften  us.  They  filled  the  air  with  cries,  com- 
plaints, and  lamentations.  While  the  old  woman  on  her  knees, 
sometimes  to  the  alguazil  and  sometimes  to  his  attendants,  en- 
deavored to  melt  their  stubborn  hearts,  Camilla  implored  me, 
in  the  most  touching  terms,  to  save  her  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. I  pretended  to  relent.  Officer,  said  I  to  the  son  of  Nunez, 
since  I  have  got  my  diamond,  I  do  not  much  care  about  any- 
thing else.  It  would  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to  be  the  means  of 
pain  to  that  poor  woman;  I  want  not  the  death  of  a  sinner. 
Out  upon  you,  answered  he,  you  set  up  for  humanity !  you  would 
make  a  bad  tipstaff.     I  must  do  my  errand.     My  positive 
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orders  are  to  arrest  these  virgins  of  the  sun ;  his  honor  the  cor- 
regidor  means  to  make  an  example  of  them.  Nay !  for  mercy's 
sake,  replied  I,  pay  some  little  deference  to  my  wishes,  and 
slacken  a  little  of  your  severity,  on  the  ground  of  the  present 
these  ladies  are  on  the  point  of  offering  to  your  acceptance. 
Oh!  that  is  another  matter,  rejoined  he;  that  is  what  you 
may  call  a  figure  of  rhetoric  suited  to  all  capacities  and  all  oc- 
casions. Well,  then,  let  us  see,  what  have  they  to  give  me? 
I  have  a  pearl  necklace,  said  Camilla,  and  drop  ear-rings  of 
considerable  value.  Yes;  but,  interrupted  he  roughly,  if  these 
articles  are  the  produce  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  I  will  have 
none  of  them.  You  may  take  them  in  perfect  safety,  replied 
she :  I  warrant  them  real.  At  the  same  time  she  made  the  old 
woman  bring  a  little  box,  whence  she  took  out  the  necklace 
and  ear-rings,  which  she  put  within  the  grasp  of  this  incor- 
ruptible minister.  Though  he  was  much  such  a  judge  of 
jewelry  as  myself,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  drops  being  real, 
as  well  as  the  pearls.  These  trinkets,  said  he,  after  having 
looked  at  them  minutely,  seem  to  be  of  good  quality  and  fashion : 
and  if  the  silver  candlestick  is  thrown  into  the  bargain,  I  would 
not  answer  for  my  o\mi  honesty.  You  had  better  not,  said  I 
in  my  turn  to  Camilla,  for  a  trifle,  reject  so  moderate  and  fair  a 
composition.  WTiile  uttering  these  words,  I  returned  the  taper 
to  the  old  woman,  and  handed  the  candlestick  over  to  Fabricio, 
who,  stopping  there  because  perhaps  he  espied  nothing  else 
that  was  portable  in  the  room,  said  to  the  two  women :  Fare- 
well, my  dainty  misses,  set  your  hearts  at  rest,  I  will  report  you 
to  his  worship  the  corregidor  as  purer  than  unsmutched  snow. 
We  can  turn  him  round  our  finger;  and  never  tell  him  the 
truth,  but  when  we  are  not  paid  for  our  lies. 
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His  dramas  appeal  afresh  to  every  generation,  and  his  "Fragments" 
abound  in  grace,  vivacity,  energy,  and  passionate  love  of  truth.  Kindling 
a  vast  enthusiasm  in  the  rising  artists,  poets,  and  youth  of  a  religious  outlook 
in  his  own  age,  his  influence  upon  thought  and  expression  has  entered  into 
German  literature  as  a  permanent  power. 

(From  "Nathan  the  Wise") 

Sittah.   His  caravans  through  every  desert  toil, 
His  laden  camels  throng  the  public  roads, 
His  ships  in  every  harbor  furl  their  sails. 
Al-Hafi  long  ago  has  told  me  this, 
Adding,  with  pride,  how  Nathan  gives  away, 
What  he  esteems  it  noble  to  have  earned 
By  patient  industry,  for  others'  wants; 
How  free  from  bias  is  his  lofty  soul. 
His  heart  to  every  virtue  how  unlocked, 
To  every  lovely  feeling  how  allied ! 

Saladin.   You  would  not,  sister,  take  his  wealth  by  force? 

Sittah.    By   force?      What  mean  you?     Fire  and  sword? 
Oh,  no! 
What  force  is  necessary  with  the  weak 
But  their  own  weakness? 


Saladin.    Bring  the  Jew  here,  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 

Ah,  sister! 

Sittah.   You  look  as  if  some  contest  were  at  hand. 

Saladin.   Aye  I  and  with  weapons  I'm  not  used  to  wield. 
Must  I  then  play  the  hypocrite  —  and  frame 
Precautions  —  lay  a  snare  ?     Where  learnt  I  that  ? 
And  for  what  end  ?    To  seek  for  money  —  money ! 
For  money  from  a  Jew?     And  to  such  arts 
Must  Saladin  descend,  that  he  may  win 
The  most  contemptible  of  paltry  things? 

Sittah.    But  paltry  things,  despised  too  much,  are  sure 
To  find  some  method  of  revenge. 

Saladin.  'Tis  true ! 

What,  if  this  Jew  should  prove  an  upright  man, 
Such  as  the  Dervise  painted  him? 

Sittah.  Why,  then, 
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Your  difficulty  ceases;   for  a  snare 

Implies  an  avaricious,  cheating  Jew, 

And  not  an  upright  man.     Then  he  is  ours 

Without  a  snare.     'Twill  give  us  joy  to  hear 

How  such  a  man  will  speak  —  with  what  stem  strength 

He'll  tear  the  net,  or  with  what  cunning  skill 

Untangle  all  its  meshes,  one  by  one. 

Saladin.   True,  Sittah !    'twill  afford  me  rare  delight. 

Sittah.   What,  then,  need  trouble  you?     For  if  he  be, 
Like  all  his  nation,  a  mere  cozening  Jew, 
You  need  not  blush,  if  you  appear  to  him 
No  better  than  he  deems  all  other  men. 
But  if  to  him  you  wear  a  different  look, 
You'll  be  a  fool  —  his  dupe ! 

Saladin.  So  I  must,  then, 

Do  ill,  lest  bad  men  should  think  ill  of  me. 

Sittah.   Yes,  brother,  if  you  call  it  doing  ill 
To  put  a  thing  to  its  intended  use. 

Saladin.   Well,  there  is  nothing  woman's  wit  invents 
It  cannot  palliate  — 

Sittah.  How,  palliate? 

Saladin.    Sittah,  I  fear  such  fine-wrought  filigree 
Will  break  in  my  rude  hand.     It  is  for  those 
Who  frame  such  plots  to  bring  them  into  play. 
The  execution  needs  the  inventor's  skill. 
But  let  it  pass.  —  I'll  dance  as  best  I  can  — 
Yet  sooner  would  I  do  it  ill  than  well. 

Sittah.    Oh,  brother,  have  more  courage  in  yourself! 
Have  but  the  will,  I'll  answer  for  the  rest. 
How  strange  that  men  like  you  are  ever  prone 
To  think  it  is  their  swords  alone  that  raise  them. 
WTien  with  the  fox  the  noble  lion  hunts, 
'Tis  of  the  fellowship  he  feels  ashamed, 
But  of  the  cunning,  never. 

Saladin.  Well,  'tis  strange 

That  women  so  delight  to  bring  mankind 
Down  to  their  level.     But,  dear  Sittah,  go; 
I  think  I  know  my  lesson. 

Sittah.  Must  I  go  ? 
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Saladin.   You  did  not  mean  to  stay? 

Sittah.  No,  not  with  you, 

But  in  this  neighb'ring  chamber. 

Saladin.   What !  to  listen  ? 
Not  so,  my  sister,  if  I  shall  succeed. 
Away  !  the  curtain  rustles  —  he  is  come. 
Beware  of  lingering !     I'll  be  on  the  watch. 

While  Sittah  retires  through  one  door,  Nathan  enters  at 
another,  and  Saladin  seats  himself. 

Saladin.   Draw  nearer,  Jew  —  yet  nearer  —  close  to  me ! 
Lay  fear  aside. 

Nathan.  Fear,  Sultan,  's  for  your  foes, 

Saladin.   Your  name  is  Nathan  ? 

Nathan.  Yes. 

Saladin.  Nathan  the  Wise. 

Nathan.   No. 

Saladin.  But,  at  least  the  people  call  you  so. 

Nathan.   That  may  be  true.     The  people  ! 

Saladin.  Do  not  think 

I  treat  the  people's  voice  contemptuously. 
I  have  been  wishing  long  to  know  the  man 
Whom  it  has  called  the  Wise. 

Nathan.  What,  if  it  named 

Him  so  in  scorn  ?     If  wise  means  prudent  only  — 
And  prudent,  one  who  knows  his  interest  well? 

Saladin.   Who  knows  his  real  interest,  you  mean. 

Nathan.   Then,  Sultan,  selfish  men  were  the  most  prudent, 
And  wise,  and  prudent,  then,  would  mean  the  same. 

Saladin.   You're  proving  what  your  speeches  contradict. 
You  know  the  real  interest  of  man : 
The  people  know  them  not  —  have  never  sought 
To  know  them.     That  alone  can  make  man  wise. 

Nathan.   Which  every  man  conceives  himself  to  be. 

Saladin.   A  truce  to  modesty !     To  meet  it  ever, 
When  we  are  seeking  truth  is  wearisome.      (Springs  up.) 
So,  let  us  to  the  point.     Be  candid,  Jew, 
Be  frank  and  honest. 

Nathan.  I  will  serve  you,  Prince, 

And  prove  that  I  am  worthy  of  your  favor. 
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Saladin.   How  will  you  sen^e  me? 

NatJian.  You  shall  have  the  best 

Of  all  I  have,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

Saladin.   What  mean  you?     Not  your  wares?  —  My  sister, 
then, 
Shall  make  the  bargain  with  you.     (That's  for  the  listener  1) 
I  am  not  versed  in  mercantile  affairs, 
And  with  a  merchant's  craft  I've  naught  to  do. 

Nathan.   Doubtless  you  would  inquire  if  I  have  marked 
Upon  my  route  the  movements  of  the  foe? 
Whether  he's  stirring  ?     If  I  may  presume  — 

Saladin.    Neither  was  that  my  object.     On  that  point 
I  know  enough.     But  hear  me. 

Nathan.  I  obey. 

Saladin.   It  is  another,  a  far  different  thing 
On  which  I  seek  for  wisdom;   and  since  you 
Are  called  the  Wise,  tell  me  which  faith  or  law 
You  deem  the  best. 

Nathan.  Sultan,  I  am  a  Jew. 

Saladin.   And  I  a  Mussulman.     The  Christian  stands 
Between  us.     Here  are  three  religions,  then, 
And  of  these  three  one  only  can  be  true. 
A  man  like  you  remains  not  where  his  birth 
By  accident  has  cast  him;   or  if  so. 
Conviction,  choice,  or  ground  of  preference. 
Supports  him.     Let  me,  Nathan,  hear  from  you, 
In  confidence,  the  reasons  of  your  choice, 
WTiich  I  have  lacked  the  leisure  to  examine. 
It  may  be,  Nathan,  that  I  am  the  first 
Sultan  who  has  indulged  this  strange  caprice, 
Which  need  not,  therefore,  make  a  Sultan  blush. 
Am  I  the  first  ?     Nay,  speak ;   or  if  you  seek 
A  brief  delay  to  shape  your  scattered  thoughts, 
I  yield  it  freely.     (Has  she  overheard? 
She  will  inform  me  if  I've  acted  right.) 
Reflect  then,  Nathan;  I  shall  soon  return.  [Exit. 

Nathan.    Strange  !  how  is  this  ?     WTiat  can  the  Sultan  want  ? 
I  came  prepared  for  cash  —  he  asks  for  truth ! 
Truth  !  as  if  truth  were  cash !     A  coin  disused  — 
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Valued  by  weight !    If  so,  'twere  well,  indeed ! 

But  coin  quite  new,  not  coin  but  for  the  die. 

To  be  flung  down  and  on  the  counter  told  — 

It  is  not  that.     Like  gold  tied  up  in  bags, 

Will  truth  lie  hoarded  in  the  wise  man's  head. 

To  be  produced  at  need  ?     Now,  in  this  case, 

Which  of  us  plays  the  Jew?     He  asks  for  truth. 

Is  truth  what  he  requires !  his  aim,  his  end  ? 

Or  does  he  use  it  as  a  subtle  snare? 

That  were  too  petty  for  his  noble  mind. 

Yet  what  is  e'er  too  petty  for  the  great? 

Did  he  not  rush  at  once  into  the  house, 

Whilst,  as  a  friend,  he  would  have  paused  or  knocked? 

I  must  beware.     Yet  to  repel  him  now 

And  act  the  stubborn  Jew,  is  not  the  thing; 

And  wholly  to  fling  off  the  Jew,  still  less. 

For  if  no  Jew,  he  might  with  justice  ask. 

Why  not  a  Mussulman  ?  —  That  thought  may  serve.  — 

Others  than  children  may  be  quieted 

With  tales  well  told.     But  see,  he  comes  —  he  comes. 

Enter  Saladin. 

Saladin  {aside).    The  coast  is  clear.  — I  am  not  come  too  soon  ? 
Have  you  reflected  on  this  matter,  Nathan? 
Speak  !  no  one  hears. 

Nathan.   Would  all  the  world  might  hear ! 

Saladin.   And  are  you  of  your  cause  so  confident? 
'Tis  wise,  indeed,  of  you  to  hide  no  truth, 
For  truth  to  hazard  all,  even  life  and  goods. 

Nathan.   Aye,  when  necessity  and  profit  bid. 

Saladin.   I  hope  that  henceforth  I  shall  rightly  bear 
One  of  my  names,  "  Reformer  of  the  world 
And  of  the  law!" 

Nathan.  A  noble  title,  truly; 

But,  Sultan,  ere  I  quite  explain  myself. 
Permit  me  to  relate  a  tale. 

Saladin.  Why  not? 

I  ever  was  a  friend  of  tales  well  told. 

Nathan.   Well  told !    Ah,  Sultan  !  that's  another  thing. 
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Saladin.   What!  still  so  proudly  modest?     But  begin. 

NatJian.   In  days  of  yore,  there  dwelt  in  Eastern  lands 
A  man,  who  from  a  valued  hand  received 
A  ring  of  priceless  worth.     An  opal  stone 
Shot  from  within  an  ever  changing  hue, 
And  held  its  virtue  in  its  form  concealed, 
To  render  him  of  God  and  man  beloved, 
WTio  wore  it  in  this  fixed  unchanging  faith. 
No  wonder  that  its  Eastern  owner  ne'er 
Withdrew  it  from  his  finger,  and  resolved 
That  to  his  house  the  ring  should  be  secured. 
Therefore  he  thus  bequeathed  it:   first  to  him 
Who  was  the  most  beloved  of  his  sons, 
Ordaining  then  that  he  should  leave  the  ring 
To  the  most  dear  among  his  children;  then, 
That  without  heeding  birth,  the  fav'rite  son, 
In  virtue  of  the  ring  alone,  should  still 
Be  lord  of  all  the  house.    You  hear  me,  Sultan  ? 

Saladin.   I  understand.     Proceed. 

Nathan.   From  son  to  son. 
The  ring  at  length  descended  to  a  sire 
Who  had  three  sons,  alike  obedient  to  him. 
And  whom  he  loved  with  just  and  equal  love. 
The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third,  in  turn, 
According  as  they  each  apart  received 
The  overflowings  of  his  heart,  appeared 
Most  worthy,  as  his  heir,  to  take  the  ring, 
WTiich,  with  good-natured  weakness,  he  in  turn 
Had  promised  privately  to  each;   and  thus 
Things  lasted  for  a  while.     But  death  approached. 
The  father,  now  embarrassed,  could  not  bear 
To  disappoint  two  sons,  who  trusted  him. 
What's  to  be  done?     In  secret  he  commands 
The  jeweler  to  come,  that  from  the  form 
Of  the  true  ring  he  may  bespeak  two  more. 
Nor  cost  nor  pains  are  to  be  spared,  to  make 
The  rings  alike  —  quite  like  the  true  one.     This 
The  artist  managed.     When  the  rings  were  brought 
The  father's  eye  could  not  distinguish  which 
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Had  been  the  model.     Overjoyed,  he  calls 
His  sons,  takes  leave  of  each  apart  —  bestows 
His  blessing  and  his  ring  on  each  —  and  dies. 
You  hear  me? 

Saladin  {who  has  turned  away  in  perplexity). 
Aye !  I  hear.     Conclude  the  tale. 

Nathan.    'Tis  ended.  Sultan !     All  that  follows  next 
May  well  be  guessed.     Scarce  is  the  father  dead, 
When  with  his  ring  each  separate  son  appears, 
And  claims  to  be  the  lord  of  all  the  house. 
Question  arises,  tumult  and  debate  — 
But  all  in  vain  —  the  true  ring  could  no  more 
Be  then  distinguished  than  —  {After  a  pause,  in  which  he  awaits 
the  Sultan's  reply)  the  true  faith  now. 

Saladin.   Is  that  your  answer  to  my  question? 

Nathan.  No ! 

But  it  may  serve  as  my  apology. 
I  cannot  venture  to  decide  between 
Rings  which  the  father  had  expressly  made 
To  baffle  those  who  would  distinguish  them. 

Saladin.   Rings,  Nathan  !    Come,  a  truce  to  this !   The  creeds 
Which  I  have  named  have  broad,  distinctive  marks, 
Differing  in  raiment,  food,  and  drink ! 

Nathan.  'Tis  true ! 

But  then  they  differ  not  in  their  foundation. 
Are  not  all  built  on  history  alike. 
Traditional  or  written?     History 
Must  be  received  on  trust.     Is  it  not  so? 
In  whom  are  we  most  likely  to  put  trust? 
In  our  own  people  ?  in  those  very  men 
Whose  blood  we  are?  who,  from  our  earliest  youth. 
Have  proved  their  love  for  us,  have  ne'er  deceived. 
Except  in  cases  where  'twere  better  so? 
Why  should  I  credit  my  forefathers  less 
Than  you  do  yours?  or  can  I  ask  of  you 
To  charge  your  ancestors  with  falsehood,  that 
The  praise  of  truth  may  be  bestowed  on  mine? 
And  so  of  Christians. 

Saladin.  By  our  Prophet's  faith, 
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The  man  is  right.     I  have  no  more  to  say, 

Nathan.   Now  let  us  to  our  rings  once  more  return. 
We  said  the  sons  complained;   each  to  the  judge 
Swore  from  his  father's  hand  immediately 
To  have  received  the  ring  —  as  was  the  case  — 
In  virtue  of  a  promise,  that  he  should 
One  day  enjoy  the  ring's  prerogative. 
In  this  they  spoke  the  truth.     Then  each  maintained 
It  was  not  possible  that  to  himself 
His  father  had  been  false.     Each  could  not  think 
His  father  guilty  of  an  act  so  base. 
Rather  than  that,  reluctant  as  he  was 
To  judge  his  brethren,  he  must  yet  declare 
Some  treach'rous  act  of  falsehood  had  been  done. 

Saladin.   Well!  and  the  judge?     I'm  curious  now  to  hear 
What  you  will  make  him  say.     Go  on,  go  on ! 

Nathan.   The  judge  said:   If  the  father  is  not  brought 
Before  my  seat,  I  cannot  judge  the  case. 
Am  I  to  judge  enigmas?     Do  you  think 
That  the  true  ring  will  here  unseal  his  lips? 
But,  hold !     You  tell  me  that  the  real  ring 
Enjoys  the  secret  power  to  make  the  man 
Who  wears  it,  both  by  God  and  man,  beloved. 
Let  that  decide.     Who  of  the  three  is  loved 
Best  by  his  brethren?     Is  there  no  reply? 
What !  do  these  love-exciting  rings  alone 
Act  inwardly?     Have  they  no  outward  charm? 
Does  each  one  love  himself  alone?     You're  all 
Deceived  deceivers.     All  your  rings  are  false. 
The  real  ring,  perchance,  has  disappeared; 
And  so  your  father,  to  supply  the  loss. 
Has  caused  three  rings  to  fill  the  place  of  one. 

Saladin.    Oh,  charming,  charming! 

Nathan.  And,  —  the  judge  continued :  -^ 

If  you  insist  on  judgment,  and  refuse 
My  counsel,  be  it  so.     I  recommend 
That  you  consider  how  the  matter  stands. 
Each  from  his  father  has  received  a  ring: 
Let  each  then  think  the  real  ring  his  own. 
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Your  father  possibly  desired  to  free 

His  power  from  one  ring's  tyrannous  control. 

He  loved  you  all  with  an  impartial  love, 

And  equally,  and  had  no  inward  wish 

To  prove  the  measure  of  his  love  for  one 

By  pressing  heavily  upon  the  rest. 

Therefore,  let  each  one  imitate  this  love; 

So,  free  from  prejudice,  let  each  one  aim 

To  emulate  his  brethren  in  the  strife 

To  prove  the  virtues  of  his  several  ring, 

By  offices  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

And  trust  in  God.     And  if,  in  years  to  come, 

The  virtues  of  the  ring  shall  reappear 

Amongst  your  children's  children,  then,  once  more 

Come  to  this  judgment-seat.     A  greater  far 

Than  I  shall  sit  upon  it,  and  decide. 

So  spake  the  modest  judge. 

Saladin.  Oh,  God!  oh,  God! 

Nathan.    And  if  now,  Saladin,  you  think  you're  he  — 

(Saladen    approaches  Nathan,  and  takes  his  hand,  which 
he  retains  to  the  end  of  the  scene.) 

Saladin.    This  promised  judge — I  ?  —  Dust !    I  ?  —  Naught ! 
oh,  God! 

Nathan.    What  is  the  matter,  Sultan? 

Saladin.  Dearest  Nathan  I 

That  judge's  thousand  years  are  not  yet  past; 
His  judgment-seat  is  not  for  me.     But  go, 
And  still  remain  my  friend. 

Nathan.  Has  Saladin 

Aught  else  to  say? 

Saladin.  No. 

Nathan.  Nothing  ? 

Saladin.  Truly  nothing. 

But  why  this  eagerness? 

Nathan.  I  could  have  wished 

An  opportunity  to  ask  a  boon. 

Saladin.    Wait  not  for  opportunity.     Speak  now. 

Nathan.    I  have  been  trav'ling,  and  am  just  returned 
From  a  long  journey,  from  collecting  debts. 
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Hard  cash  is  troublesome  these  perilous  times, 
I  know  not  where  I  may  bestow  it  safely. 
These  coming  wars  need  money;   and,  perchance, 
You  can  employ  it  for  me,  Saladin? 

Saladin  {fixing  his  eyes  upon  Nathan).     I  ask  not,  Nathan, 
have  you  seen  iVl-Hafi? 
Nor  if  some  shrewd  suspicion  of  your  own 
Moves  you  to  make  this  offer. 

Nathan.  What  suspicion? 

Saladin.    I  do  not  ask  —  forgive  me,  —  it  is  just, 
For  what  avails  concealment?     I  confess 
I  was  about  — 

Nathan.  To  ask  this  very  thing? 

Saladin.    Yes ! 

Nathan.    Then  our  objects  are  at  once  fulfilled. 
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"Charles  O'Malley"  is  the  most  popular. 

(From  "Charles  O'Malley") 
THE    WAGER 

I  WAS  sitting  at  breakfast  with  Webber,  a  few  mornings  after 
the  mess  dinner  I  have  spoken  of,  when  Power  came  in  hastily. 

"Ha,  the  very  man  !"  said  he.  "I  say,  O'Malley,  here's  an  in- 
vitation for  you  from  Sir  George,  to  dine  on  Friday.  He  desired 
me  to  say  a  thousand  civil  things  about  his  not  having  made  you 
out,  regrets  that  he  was  not  at  home  when  you  called  yesterday, 
and  all  that.  By  Jove,  I  know  nothing  like  the  favor  you  stand 
in;  and,  as  for  Aliss  Dashwood,  faith,  the  fair  Lucy  blushed  and 
tore  her  glove  in  most  approved  style  when  the  old  General  began 
his  laudation  of  you." 
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"Pooh,  nonsense ! "  said  I;   "that  silly  affair  in  the  west." 

"  Oh,  very  probably ;  there's  reason  the  less  for  your  looking  so 
excessively  conscious.  But  I  must  tell  you,  in  all  fairness,  that 
you  have  no  chance;  nothing  short  of  a  dragoon  will  go  down." 

"Be  assured,"  said  I,  somewhat  nettled,  "my  pretensions  do 
not  aspire  to  the  fair  Miss  Dashwood." 

"  Tant  mieux  et  tant  pis,  mon  cher.  I  wish  to  heaven  mine 
did ;  and,  by  St.  Patrick,  if  I  only  played  the  knight-errant  half 
as  gallantly  as  yourself,  I  should  not  relinquish  my  claims  to  the 
secretary-at-war  himself." 

"What  the  devil  brought  the  old  General  down  to  your  wild 
regions?"  inquired  Webber. 

"To  contest  the  county." 

"  A  bright  thought,  truly.  When  a  man  was  looking  for  a  seat, 
why  not  try  a  place  where  the  law  is  occasionally  heard  of?" 

"I'm  sure  I  can  give  you  no  information  on  that  head;  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  how  Sir  George  came  to  learn  that  such  a  place 
as  Galway  existed." 

"I  beheve  I  can  enlighten  you,"  said  Power.  "Lady  Dash- 
wood  —  rest  her  soul  —  came  west  of  the  Shannon ;  she  had  a 
large  property  somewhere  in  Mayo,  and  owned  some  hundred 
acres  of  swamp,  with  some  thousand  starving  tenantry  thereupon, 
that  people  dignified  as  an  estate  in  Connaught.  This  first  sug- 
gested to  him  the  notion  of  setting  up  for  the  county ;  probably 
supposing  that  the  people  who  never  paid  in  rent  might  like  to 
do  so  in  gratitude.  —  How  he  was  undeceived,  O'Malley  there 
can  inform  us.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  worthy  General,  who  was 
confoundedly  hard  up  when  he  married,  expected  to  have  got  a 
great  fortune,  and  little  anticipated  the  three  Chancery  suits  he 
succeeded  to,  nor  the  fourteen  rent-charges  to  his  wife's  relatives 
that  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  dower.  It  was  an  unlucky  hit  for 
him  when  he  fell  in  with  the  old  'maid'  at  Bath;  and,  had  she 
lived,  he  must  have  gone  to  the  Colonies.  But  the  Lord  took  her 
one  day,  and  Major  Dashwood  was  himself  again.  The  Duke  of 
York,  the  story  goes,  saw  him  at  Hounslow  during  a  review  — 
was  much  struck  with  his  air  and  appearance  —  made  some  in- 
quiries —  found  him  to  be  of  excellent  family  and  irreproachable 
conduct — made  him  aide-de-camp  —  and,  in  fact,  made  his  for- 
tune.    I  do  not  believe  that,  while  doing  so  kind,  he  could  by 
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possibility  have  done  a  more  popular  thing.  Every  man  in  the 
army  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune;  so  that,  after  all,  though  he 
has  had  some  hard  rubs,  he  has  come  well  through,  the  only 
vestige  of  his  unfortunate  matrimonial  connection  being  a  cor- 
respondence kept  up  by  a  maiden  sister  of  his  late  wife's  with 
him.  She  insists  upon  claiming  the  ties  of  kindred  upon  about 
twenty  family  eras  during  the  year,  when  she  regularly  writes  a 
most  lo\-ing  and  ill-spelled  epistle,  containing  the  latest  informa- 
tion from  Mayo,  with  all  particulars  of  the  Macan  family,  of 
which  she  is  a  worthy  member.  To  her  constant  hints  of  the 
acceptable  nature  of  certain  small  remittances,  the  poor  General 
is  never  inattentive ;  but  to  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  visit  in  the 
flesh  from  Miss  Judy  Macan  the  good  man  is  dead.  In  fact, 
nothing  short  of  being  broke  by  a  general  court-martial  could  at 
all  complete  his  sensations  of  horror  at  such  a  stroke  of  fortune ; 
and  I  am  not  certain,  if  choice  were  allowed  him,  that  he  would 
not  prefer  the  latter." 

"Then  he  has  never  yet  seen  her?"  said  Webber. 

"Never,"  replied  Power;  "and  he  hopes  to  leave  Ireland 
without  that  blessing,  the  prospect  of  which,  however  remote 
and  unlikely,  has,  I  know  well,  more  than  once  terrified  him 
since  his  arrival." 

"I  say.  Power,  and  has  your  worthy  General  sent  me  a  card 
for  his  ball?" 

"Not  through  me.  Master  Frank." 

"Well,  now,  I  call  that  devilish  shabby,  do  you  know.  He 
asks  O'Malley  there  from  my  chambers,  and  never  notices  the 
other  man,  the  superior  partner  in  the  firm.  Eh,  O'Malley, 
what  say  you?" 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  you  were  acquainted." 

"And  who  said  we  were?  It  was  his  fault,  though,  entirely, 
that  we  were  not.  I  am,  as  I  have  ever  been,  the  most  easy 
fellow  in  the  world  on  that  score  —  never  give  myself  airs  to 
military  people  —  endure  anything,  everything  —  and  you  see 
the  result  —  hard,  ain't  it?" 

"But,  Webber,  Sir  George  must  really  be  excused  in  this 
matter.  He  has  a  daughter,  a  most  attractive,  lovely  daughter, 
just  at  that  budding  unsuspecting  age  when  the  heart 
is  most  susceptible  of  impressions;    and  where,  let  me  ask, 
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could  she  run  such  risk  as  in  the  chance  of  a  casual  meeting  with 
the  redoubted  lady-killer,  Master  Frank  Webber?  If  he  has 
not  sought  you  out,  then  here  be  his  apology." 

"A  very  strong  case,  certainly,"  said  Frank;  "but  still,  had  he 
confided  his  critical  position  to  my  honor  and  secrecy,  he  might 
have  depended  on  me;    now,  having  taken  the  other  line — " 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"Why,  he  must  abide  the  consequences.  I'll  make  fierce  love 
to  Louisa:   isn't  that  the  name?" 

"Lucy,  so  please  you." 

"Well,  be  it  so  —  to  Lucy  —  talk  the  little  girl  into  a  most 
deplorable  attachment  for  me." 

"But  how,  may  I  ask,  and  when?" 

"I'll  begin  at  the  ball,  man." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  going." 

"There  you  mistake  seriously.  I  merely  said  that  I  had  not 
been  invited." 

"Then,  of  course,"  said  I,  "Webber,  you  can't  think  of  going, 
in  any  case,  on  my  account." 

"  My  very  dear  friend,  I  go  entirely  upon  my  own.  I  not  only 
shall  go,  but  I  intend  to  have  most  particular  notice  and  attention 
paid  me.  I  shall  be  prime  favorite  with  Sir  George  —  kiss 
Lucy  — " 

"Come,  come;   this  is  too  strong." 

"  What  do  you  bet  I  don't  ?  There  now ;  I'll  give  you  a  pony 
a  piece  I  do.     Do  you  say  done?" 

"  That  you  kiss  Miss  Dashwood,  and  are  not  kicked  downstairs 
for  your  pains;  are  those  the  terms  of  the  wager?"  inquired 
Power. 

"With  all  my  heart.  That  I  kiss  Miss  Dashwood,  and  am 
not  kicked  downstairs  for  my  pains." 

"Then  I  say  done." 

"And  with  you  too,  O'Malley." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  I,  coldly;  "I'm  not  disposed  to  make  such 
a  return  for  Sir  George  Dashwood's  hospitaHty  as  to  make  an 
insult  to  his  family  the  subject  of  a  bet." 

"  Why,  man,  what  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  Miss  Dashwood  will 
not  refuse  my  chaste  salute.  Come,  Power,  I'll  give  you  the 
other  fifty." 
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"Agreed,"  said  he;  "at  the  same  time,  understand  me  dis- 
tinctly—  that  I  hold  myself  perfectly  eligible  to  winning  the 
wager  by  my  own  interference ;  for,  if  you  do  kiss  her,  by  Jove, 
I'll  perform  the  remainder  of  the  compact." 

"So  I  understand  the  agreement,"  said  Webber,  arranging 
his  curls  before  the  looking-glass.  "Well,  now,  who's  for 
Howth;   the  drag  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Power;    "I  must  return  to  the  barracks." 

"Nor  I,"  said  I,  "for  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  leaving 
my  card  upon  Sir  George  Dashwood." 

"I  have  won  my  fifty,  however,"  said  Power,  as  we  walked 
out  into  the  courts. 

"I  am  not  quite  certain  — " 

"  Why,  the  devil,  he  would  not  risk  a  broken  neck  for  that  sum ; 
besides,  if  he  did,  he  loses  the  bet." 

"He's  a  devilish  keen  fellow." 

"  Let  him  be.  In  any  case  I  am  determined  to  be  on  my  guard 
here." 

So  chatting,  we  strolled  along  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  when, 
having  dropped  my  pasteboard,  I  returned  to  the  College. 

I  have  often  dressed  for  a  storming  party  with  less  of  trepida- 
tion than  I  felt  on  the  evening  of  Sir  George  Dashwood's  ball. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  brilliant  coup  cfceil  of  the 
ballroom,  as  I  entered,  struck  me  with  astonishment,  accus- 
tomed as  I  had  hitherto  been  to  nothing  more  magnificent  than 
an  evening  party  of  squires  and  their  squiresses,  or  the  annual 
garrison  ball  at  the  barracks.  The  glare  of  wax  lights,  the  well- 
furnished  saloons,  the  glitter  of  uniforms,  and  the  blaze  of 
jeweled  and  satined  dames,  with  the  clang  of  military  music, 
was  a  species  of  enchanted  atmosphere,  which,  breathing  for 
the  first  time,  rarely  fails  to  intoxicate.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  so  much  beauty :  lovely  faces,  dressed  in  all  the  seductive 
flattery  of  smiles,'  were  on  every  side;  and,  as  I  walked  from 
room  to  room,  I  felt  how  much  more  fatal  to  a  man's  peace  and 
heart's  ease  the  whispered  words  and  silent  glances  of  those 
fair  damsels,  than  all  the  loud  gaiety  and  boisterous  freedom  of 
our  country  belles,  who  sought  to  take  the  heart  by  storm  and 
escalade. 
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As  yet  I  had  seen  neither  Sir  George  nor  his  daughter,  and, 
while  I  looked  on  every  side  for  Lucy  Dashwood,  it  was  with 
a  beating  and  anxious  heart  I  longed  to  see  how  she  would  bear 
comparison  with  the  blaze  of  beauty  around. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  very  gorgeously  dressed  hussar  stepped 
from  a  doorway  beside  me,  as  if  to  make  a  passage  for  some 
one,  and  the  next  moment  she  appeared,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  another  lady.  One  look  was  all  that  I  had  time  for,  when 
she  recognized  me. 

"Ah,  Mr.  O'Malley  —  how  happy  —  has  Sir  George — has 
my  father  seen  you?" 

"I  have  only  arrived  this  moment;   I  trust  he  is  quite  well?" 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you  — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  humility.  Miss  Dashwood,"  said 
the  hussar,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  knightly  courtesy,  "but  they 
are  waiting  for  us." 

"But,  Captain  Fortescue,  you  must  excuse  me  one  moment 
more.  Mr.  Lechmere,  will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  find  out 
Sir  George?  Mr.  O'Malley  —  Mr.  Lechmere."  Here  she  said 
something  in  French  to  her  companion,  but  so  rapidly  that  I 
could  not  detect  what  it  was,  but  merely  heard  the  reply  —  "  pas 
mal"  —  which,  as  the  lady  continued  to  canvass  me  most  delib- 
erately through  her  eye-glass,  I  supposed  referred  to  me.  "And 
now,  Captain  Fortescue"  —  and  with  a  look  of  most  courteous 
kindness  to  me,  she  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  guidance  I  was  intrusted  was  one  of 
the  aide-de-camps,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  Sir  George.  No 
sooner  had  the  good  old  General  heard  my  name,  than  he  held 
out  both  his  hands,  and  shook  mine  most  heartily. 

"At  last,  O'Malley,  at  last  I  am  able  to  thank  you  for  the 
greatest  service  ever  man  rendered  me.  He  saved  Lucy,  my 
Lord,  rescued  her  under  circumstances  where  anything  short  of 
his  courage  and  determination  must  have  cost  her  her  life." 

"Ah!  very  pretty  indeed,"  said  a  stiff  old  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, as  he  bowed  a  most  superbly  powdered  scalp  before 
me;   "most  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  added  he,  in  nearly  as  loud  a  tone  to  Sir  George 

"Mr.  O'Malley,  of  O'Malley  Castle." 

"True,  I  forgot  —  why  is  he  not  in  uniform?" 
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"Because  unfortunately,  my  Lord,  we  don't  own  him;  he's 
not  in  the  army." 

"Ha,  ha!   thought  he  was." 

"You  dance,  O'Malley,  I  suppose?  I'm  sure  you'd  rather  be 
over  there  than  hearing  all  my  protestations  of  gratitude,  sincere 
and  heartfelt  as  they  really  are." 

"Lechmere,  introduce  my  friend  Mr.  O'Malley:  get  him  a 
partner." 

I  had  not  followed  my  new  acquaintance  many  steps,  when 
Power  came  up  to  me.  "I  say,  Charley,"  cried  he,  "I  have 
been  tormented  to  death  by  half  the  ladies  in  the  room,  to  present 
you  to  them,  and  have  been  in  quest  of  you  this  half-hour. 
Your  brilliant  exploit  in  savage  land  has  made  you  a  regular 
preux  chevalier;  and,  if  you  don't  trade  on  that  adventure  to 
your  most  lasting  profit,  you  deserve  to  be  —  a  lawyer.  Come 
along  here;  Lady  Muckleman,  the  adjutant-general's  lady  and 
chef,  has  four  Scotch  daughters  you  are  to  dance  with ;  then,  I 
am  to  introduce  you  in  all  form  to  the  Dean  of  something's  niece : 
she  is  a  good-looking  girl,  and  has  two  livings  in  a  safe  county. 
Then  there's  the  town-major's  wife,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  several 
engagements  from  this  to  supper-time." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  all  your  kindnesses  in  prospective,  but 
I  think,  perhaps,  it  were  right  I  should  ask  Miss  Dashwood  to 
dance,  if  only  as  matter  of  form:  you  understand?" 

"And,  if  ]Miss  Dashwood  should  say,  'with  pleasure,  sir,'  only 
as  a  matter  of  form :  you  understand,"  said  a  silvery  voice  beside 
me.  I  turned,  and  saw  Lucy  Dashwood,  who,  having  overheard 
my  very  free  and  easy  suggestion,  replied  to  me  in  this  manner. 

I  here  blundered  out  my  excuses.  What  I  said,  and  what  I  did 
not  say,  I  cannot  now  remember ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  her  turn 
now  to  blush,  and  her  arm  trembled  within  mine  as  I  led  her 
to  the  top  of  the  room.  In  the  little  opportunity  which  our 
quadrille  presented  for  conversation,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that,  after  the  surprise  of  her  first  meeting  with  me,  Miss  Dash- 
wood's  manner  became  gradually  more  and  more  reserved,  and 
that  there  was  an  evident  struggle  between  her  wish  to  appear 
grateful  for  what  had  occurred  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  not  incurring  a  greater  degree  of  intimacy.  Such  was  my 
impression,  at  least,  and  such  the  conclusion  I  drew  from  a 
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certain  quiet  tone  in  her  manner,  that  went  farther  to  wound  my 
feelings,  and  mar  my  happiness,  than  any  other  line  of  conduct 
towards  me  could  possibly  have  effected. 

Our  quadrille  over,  I  was  about  to  conduct  her  to  a  seat,  when 
Sir  George  came  hurriedly  up,  his  face  greatly  flushed,  and  be- 
traying every  semblance  of  high  excitement. 

"Dear  papa,  has  anything  occurred?  pray,  what  is  it?" 
inquired  she. 

He  smiled  faintly,  and  replied,  "Nothing  very  serious,  my 
dear,  that  I  should  alarm  you  in  this  way;  but,  certainly,  a  more 
disagreeable  contretemps  could  scarcely  occur." 

"Do  tell  me:   what  can  it  be?" 

"Read  this,"  said  he,  presenting  a  very  dirty-looking  note, 
which  bore  the  mark  of  a  red  wafer,  most  infernally  plain,  upon 
its  outside. 

Miss  Dashwood  unfolded  the  billet,  and,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  instead  of  participating,  as  he  expected,  in  her  father's 
feeling  of  distress,  burst  out  a-laughing,  while  she  said,  "Why, 
really,  papa,  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  put  you  out  much, 
after  all.  Aunt  may  be  somewhat  of  a  character,  as  her  note 
evinces,  but  after  a  few  days — " 

"Nonsense,  child;  there's  nothing  in  this  world  I  have  such 
a  dread  of  as  that  confounded  woman  —  and  to  come  at  such  a 
time." 

"When  does  she  speak  of  paying  her  visit?" 

"I  knew  you  had  not  read  the  note,"  said  Sir  George,  hastily; 
"  she's  coming  here  to-night,  is  on  her  way  this  instant,  perhaps. 
What  is  to  be  done?  If  she  forces  her  way  in  here,  I  shall  go 
deranged  outright.  O'Mallcy,  my  boy,  read  this  note;  and  you 
will  not  feel  surprised  if  I  appear  in  the  humor  you  see  me." 

I  took  the  billet  from  the  hands  of  Miss  Dashwood,  and  read 
as  follows :  — 

"Dear  Brother,  —  When  this  reaches  your  hand,  I'll  not  be 
far  off  —  I'm  on  my  way  up  to  town,  to  be  under  Dr.  Dease  for 
the  ould  complaint.  Cowley  mistakes  my  case  entirely ;  he  says 
it's  nothing  but  religion  and  wind.  Father  Magrath,  who  under- 
stands a  good  deal  about  females,  thinks  otherwise  —  but  God 
knows  who's  right.  Expect  me  to  tea,  and,  with  love  to  Lucy, 
believe  me  yours,  in  haste,  Judith  Macan. 
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"Let  the  sheets  be  well  aired  in  my  room;  and,  if  you  have 
a  spare  bed,  perhaps  we  could  prevail  upon  Father  Magrath  to 
stop  too." 

I  scarcely  could  contain  my  laughter  till  I  got  to  the  end  of  this 
very  free  and  easy  epistle ;  when  at  last  I  burst  forth  in  a  hearty 
fit,  in  which  I  w'as  joined  by  Miss  Dashwood. 

From  the  account  Power  had  given  me  in  the  morning,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  guessing  that  the  writer  was  the  maiden  sister  of 
the  late  Lady  Dashwood,  and  for  whose  relationship  Sir  George 
had  ever  testified  the  greatest  dread,  even  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles;  and  for  whom,  in  any  nearer  intimacy,  he  was  in 
nowise  prepared. 

"I  say,  Lucy,"  said  he,  "there's  only  one  thing  to  be  done;  if 
this  horrid  woman  does  arrive,  let  her  be  shown  to  her  room,  and 
for  the  few  days  of  her  stay  in  town,  we'll  neither  see  nor  be 
seen  by  any  one." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Sir  George  was  turning  away  to 
give  the  necessary  directions,  when  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  flung  open,  and  the  servant  announced,  in  his  loudest 
voice,  "Miss  Macan."  Never  shall  I  forget  the  poor  General's 
look  of  horror  as  the  words  reached  him;  for,  as  yet,  he  was 
too  far  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  its  fair  owner.  As  for  me, 
I  was  already  so  much  interested  in  seeing  what  she  was  like, 
that  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  door.  It  is 
no  common  occurrence  that  can  distract  the  various  occupations 
of  a  crowded  ballroom,  where,  amid  the  crash  of  music  and  the 
din  of  conversation,  goes  on  the  soft,  low  voice  of  insinuating 
flattery  or  the  light  flirtation  of  a  first  acquaintance :  every  clique, 
every  coterie,  every  little  group  of  three  or  four,  has  its  o\mi 
separate  and  private  interests,  forming  a  little  world  of  its  own, 
and  caring  and  heeding  nothing  that  goes  on  around ;  and,  even 
when  some  striking  character  or  illustrious  personage  makes  his 
entree,  the  attention  he  attracts  is  so  momentary  that  the  buzz  of 
conversation  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  interrupted,  and  the  business  of 
pleasure  continues  to  flow  on.  Not  so,  now,  however.  No 
sooner  had  the  ser\'ant  pronounced  the  magical  name  of  Miss 
Macan,  than  all  seemed  to  stand  still.  The  speU  thus  exercised 
over  the  luckless  General  seemed  to  have  extended  to  his  com- 
pany, for  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  one  could  continue  his 
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train  of  conversation,  while  every  eye  was  directed  towards  the 
door.  About  two  steps  in  advance  of  the  servant,  who  still 
stood  door  in  hand,  was  a  tall,  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  an  antique 
brocade  silk,  with  enormous  flowers  gaudily  embroidered  upon  it. 
Her  hair  was  powdered,  and  turned  back,  in  the  fashion  of 
fifty  years  before;  while  her  high  pointed  and  heeled  shoes 
completed  a  costume  that  had  not  been  seen  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. Her  short,  skinny  arms  were  bare,  and  partly  covered  by 
a  falling  flower  of  old  point  lace,  while  on  her  hands  she  wore 
black  silk  mittens ;  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  scarcely  dimmed 
the  luster  of  a  most  peering  pair  of  eyes,  to  whose  efl[ect  a  very 
palpable  touch  of  rouge  certainly  added  brilliancy.  There 
stood  this  most  singular  apparition,  holding  before  her  a  fan 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  tea-tray,  while,  at  each  repetition  of 
her  name  by  the  servant,  she  courtesied  deeply,  returning  the 
while  upon  the  gay  crowd  before  her  a  very  curious  look  of 
maidenly  modesty  at  her  solitary  and  unprotected  position. 

As  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  fair  Judith,  save  one  or  two 
of  Sir  George's  most  intimate  friends,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  were  disposed  to  regard  Miss  Macan  as  some  one  who 
had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  invitation,  and  had  come  in 
a  fancy  dress.  But  this  delusion  was  but  momentary,  as  Sir 
George,  armed  with  the  courage  of  despair,  forced  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and,  taking  her  hand  affectionately,  bade  her 
welcome  to  Dublin.  The  fair  Judy,  at  this,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  saluted  him  with  a  hearty  smack,  that  was 
heard  all  over  the  room. 

''Where's  Lucy,  brother?  let  me  embrace  my  little  darling," 
said  the  lady,  in  an  accent  that  told  more  of  Miss  Macan  than 
a  three-volume  biography  could  have  done;  "there  she  is,  I'm 
sure;  kiss  me,  my  honey." 

This  office  Miss  Dashwood  performed  with  an  effort  at 
courtesy  really  admirable;  while,  taking  her  aunt's  arm,  she 
led  her  to  a  sofa. 

It  needed  all  the  poor  General's  tact  to  get  over  the  sensation 
of  this  most  malapropos  addition  to  his  party :  but,  by  degrees, 
the  various  groups  renewed  their  occupations,  although  many  a 
smile,  and  more  than  one  sarcastic  glance  at  the  sofa,  betrayed 
that  the  maiden  aunt  had  not  escaped  criticism. 
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Power,  whose  propensity  for  fun  very  considerably  outstripped 
his  sense  of  decorum  to  his  commanding  officer,  had  already 
made  his  way  towards  Miss  Dashwood,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  formal  introduction  to  Miss  Macan. 

"I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  dance  next  set  with  me, 
Miss  Macan?" 

"Really,  Captain,  it's  very  polite  of  you;  but  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  I  was  never  anything  great  in  quadrilles ;  but  if  a  reel, 
or  a  jig— " 

"  Oh,  dear,  aunt,  don't  think  of  it,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Or  even  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  resumed  Miss  Macan. 

"I  assure  you  quite  equally  impossible." 

"Then  I'm  certain  you  waltz?"   said  Power. 

"WTiat  do  you  take  me  for,  young  man?  I  hope  I  know 
better;  I  wish  Father  Magrath  heard  you  ask  me  that  question, 
and  for  all  your  lace  jacket  — " 

"Dearest  aunt.  Captain  Power  didn't  mean  to  offend  you; 
I'm  certain  he  — " 

"  Well,  why  did  he  dare  to  —  soh,  sob  —  did  he  see  anything 
light  about  me  ?  that  he  —  sob,  sob,  sob  —  oh,  dear,  oh,  dear ! 
is  it  for  this  I  came  up  from  my  little  peaceful  place  in  the 
west?  —  sob,  sob,  sob  —  General,  George,  dear;  Lucy,  my  love, 
I'm  taken  bad.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  —  is  there  any  whisky 
negus?" 

Whatever  sympathy  Miss  Macan's  sufferings  might  have 
excited  in  the  crowd  about  her  before,  this  last  question  totally 
routed  them,  and  a  most  hearty  fit  of  laughter  broke  forth  from 
more  than  one  of  the  bystanders. 

At  length,  however,  she  was  comforted,  and  her  pacification 
completely  effected,  by  Sir  George  setting  her  down  to  a  whist- 
table.  From  this  moment  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  above  two  hours. 
Meanwhile,  I  had  little  opportunity  of  following  up  my  inti- 
macy with  Miss  Dashwood,  and,  as  I  rather  suspected  that,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  she  seemed  to  avoid  our  meeting,  I 
took  especial  care,  on  my  part,  to  spare  her  the  annoyance. 

For  one  instant  only  had  I  any  opportunity  of  addressing 
her,  and  then  there  was  such  an  e\^dent  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  that  I  readily  perceived  how  she  felt  circumstanced, 
and  that  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  one  whose  farther  advances 
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she  might  have  feared,  rendered  her  constrained  and  awkward. 
Too  true,  said  I,  she  avoids  me;  my  being  here  is  only  a  source 
of  discomfort  and  pain  to  her:  therefore,  I'll  take  my  leave, 
and,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  never  to  return.  With  this  in- 
tention, resohing  to  wish  Sir  George  very  good  night,  I  sought 
him  out  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  I  saw  him  in  a  comer 
conversing  with  the  old  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  presented 
me  early  in  the  evening. 

"True,  upon  my  honor.  Sir  George,"  said  he;  "I  saw  it 
myself,  and  she  did  it  just  as  dexterously  as  the  oldest  blackleg 
in  Paris." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  she  cheated?" 

"Yes,  but  I  do  though  —  turned  the  ace  every  time.  Lady 
Herbert  said  to  me,  *  Very  extraordinary  it  is  —  four  by  honors 
again.'  So  I  looked,  and  then  I  perceived  it  —  a  very  old  trick 
it  is;   but  she  did  it  beautifully.     What's  her  name?" 

"Some  western  name;  I  forget  it,"  said  the  poor  General, 
ready  to  die  with  shame. 

"Clever  old  woman,  ver}%"  said  the  old  Lord,  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  "but  revokes  too  often." 

Supper  w^as  announced  at  this  critical  moment,  and  before  I 
had  farther  thought  of  my  determination  to  escape,  I  felt  my- 
self hurried  along  in  the  crowd  towards  the  staircase.  The 
party  immediately  in  front  of  me  were  Power  and  Miss  Macan, 
who  now  appeared  reconciled,  and  certainly  testified  most 
openly  their  mutual  feelings  of  good-will. 

"I  say,  Charley,"  whispered  Power,  as  I  came  along,  "it  is 
capital  fun  —  never  met  anything  equal  to  her;  but  the  poor 
General  will  never  live  through  it,  and  I'm  certain  of  ten  days' 
arrest  for  this  night's  proceeding." 

"Any  news  of  Webber?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  fancy  I  can  tell  something  of  him;  for  I  heard  of 
some  one  presenting  himself,  and  being  refused  the  entree,  so  that 
Master  Frank  has  lost  his  money.  Sit  near  us,  I  pray  you,  at 
supper:  we  must  take  care  of  the  dear  aunt  for  the  niece's  sake, 
eh?" 

Not  seeing  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  I  soon  separated  myself 
from  them,  and  secured  a  corner  at  a  side-table.  Every  supper, 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is  the  same  scene  of  soiled  white 
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muslin,  faded  flowers,  flushed  faces,  torn  gloves,  blushes,  blanc- 
mange, cold  chicken,  jelly,  sponge  cakes,  spoony  young  gentle- 
men doing  the  attentive,  and  watchful  mammas  calculating 
what  precise  degree  of  propinquity  in  the  crush  is  safe  or  season- 
able for  their  daughters  to  the  mustached  and  unmarrying 
lovers  beside  them.  There  are  always  the  same  set  of  gratified 
elders,  like  the  benchers  in  King's  Inn,  marched  up  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  happy  —  removed  from  the 
more  profane  looks  and  soft  speeches  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
creation.  Then  there  are  the  hoi  polloi  of  outcasts,  younger  sons 
of  younger  brothers,  tutors,  governesses,  portionless  cousins,  and 
curates,  all  formed  in  a  phalanx  round  the  side-tables,  whose 
primitive  habits  and  simple  tastes  are  evinced  by  their  all  eating 
off  the  same  plate  and  drinking  from  nearly  the  same  wine- 
glass. Too  happy  if  some  better-off  acquaintance  at  the  long 
table  invites  them  to  "wine";  though  the  ceremony  on  their 
part  is  limited  to  the  pantomime  of  drinking.  To  this  miser- 
able tiers  etat  I  belonged,  and  bore  my  fate  with  unconcern; 
for,  alas !  my  spirits  were  depressed  and  my  heart  heavy. 
Lucy's  treatment  of  me  was  every  moment  before  me,  contrasted 
with  her  gay  and  courteous  demeanor  to  all,  save  myself;  and 
I  longed  for  the  moment  to  get  away. 

Never  had  I  seen  her  looking  so  beautiful :  her  brilliant  eyes 
were  lit  with  pleasure,  and  her  smile  was  enchantment  itself. 
What  would  I  not  have  given  for  one  moment's  explanation,  as  I 
took  my  leave  forever !  —  one  brief  avowal  of  my  love,  my  un- 
alterable devoted  love;  for  which  I  sought  not  or  expected 
return,  but  merely  that  I  might  not  be  forgotten. 

Such  were  my  thoughts,  when  a  dialogue  quite  near  me 
aroused  me  from  my  reverie.  I  was  not  long  in  detecting  the 
speakers,  who,  with  their  backs  turned  to  us,  were  seated  at 
the  great  table,  discussing  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  pigeon 
pie,  a  flask  of  champagne  standing  between  them. 

"Don't,  now  !  don't,  I  tell  ye;  it's  Httle  ye  know  Galway,  or 
you  wouldn't  think  to  make  up  to  me,  squeezing  my  foot," 

"Upon  my  soul,  you're  an  angel,  a  regular  angel;  I  never 
saw  a  woman  suit  my  fancy  before." 

"Oh,  behave  now,  Father  Magrath  says — " 

"Who's  he?" 
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"The  priest,  no  less." 

"  Oh  !  confound  him." 

"Confound  Father  Magrath,  young  man!" 

"Well,  then,  Judy,  don't  be  angry;  I  only  meant  that  a 
dragoon  knows  rather  more  of  these  matters  than  a  priest." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  anyhow,  I'd  have 
you  to  remember  it  ain't  a  Widow  Malone  you  have  beside 
you." 

"Never  heard  of  the  lady,"  said  Power. 

"  Sure  it's  a  song  —  poor  creature  —  it's  a  song  they  made 
about  her  in  the  North  Cork,  when  they  were  quartered  down 
in  our  country." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you'd  sing  it." 

"What  will  you  give  me,  then,  if  I  do?" 

"Anything  —  everything  —  my  heart,  my  life." 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  trauneen  for  all  of  them:  give  me  that  old 
green  ring  on  your  finger,  then." 

"It's  yours,"  said  Power,  placing  it  gracefully  upon  Miss 
Macan's  finger,  "and  now  for  your  promise." 

"Maybe  my  brother  might  not  like  it." 

"He'd  be  delighted,"  said  Power,  "he  dotes  on  music." 

"Does  he,  now?" 

"On  my  honor,  he  does." 

"  Well,  mind,  you  get  up  a  good  chorus,  for  the  song  has  one, 
and  here  it  is." 

"Miss  Macan's  song,"  said  Power,  tapping  the  table  with 
his  knife.  "Miss  Macan's  song"  was  reechoed  on  all  sides, 
and  before  the  luckless  General  could  interfere,  she  had  begun. 
How  to  explain  the  air  I  know  not,  for  I  never  heard  its  name, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  a  species  of  echo  followed  the  last 
word,  that  rendered  it  irresistibly  ridiculous. 

The  Widow  Malone 

"Did  ye  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  1 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone 

Alone? 
Oh !  she  melted  the  hearts 
Of  the  swains  in  them  parts, 
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So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

"Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more; 

And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store; 

From  the  minister  down 

To  the  clerk  of  the  crowTi, 

All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone, 
Ohone ! 

All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 

"But  so  modest  was  Mrs.  Malone, 

'Twas  known 

No  one  ever  could  see  her  alone, 
Ohone ! 

Let  them  ogle  and  sigh, 

They  could  ne'er  catch  her  eye. 

So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 

So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 

"Till  one  Master  O'Brien  from  Clare, 

How  quare! 

It's  little  for  blushin'  they  care, 

Down  there; 

Put  his  arm  round  her  waist 

Gave  ten  kisses,  at  laste, 

*0h,'  says  he,  'you're  my  Molly  Malone, 
My  own;' 

'Oh!'  says  he,  'you're  my  Molly  Malone.' 

"And  the  Widow  they  all  thought  so  shy. 

My  eye ! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh, 

For  why? 
But  'Lucius,'  says  she, 
'Since  you've  made  now  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohone! 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone.' 

''There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song, 

Not  wrong; 
And  one  comfort  it's  not  ver\'  long, 

But  strong: 
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If  for  widows  you  die, 

Lam  to  kiss,  not  to  sigh; 

For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 

Ohone  1 
Oh!  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone." 

Never  did  song  create  such  a  sensation  as  Miss  Macan's,  and 
certainly  her  desires  as  to  the  chorus  were  followed  to  the  letter ; 
for  the  "Widow  Malone,  ohone!"  resounded  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  amid  one  universal  shout  of  laughter. 
None  could  resist  the  ludicrous  effect  of  her  melody,  and  even 
poor  Sir  George,  sinking  under  the  disgrace  of  his  relationship, 
which  she  had  contrived  to  make  public  by  frequent  allusions  to 
her  dear  brother  the  "General,"  yielded  at  last,  and  joined  in 
the  mirth  around  him. 

"I  insist  upon  a  copy  of  the  'Widow,'  Miss  Macan,"  said 
Power. 

" To  be  sure;  give  me  a  call  to-morrow ;  let  me  see,  about  two 
Father  Magrath  won't  be  at  home,"  said  she,  with  a  coquettish 
look. 

"Where,  pray,  may  I  pay  my  respects?" 

"  No.  22,  South  Anne  Street,  very  respectable  lodgings.  I'll 
write  the  address  in  your  pocket-book." 

Power  produced  a  card  and  pencil,  while  Miss  Macan  wrote  a 
few  lines,  saying,  as  she  handed  it  — 

"There,  now,  don't  read  it  here  before  the  people;  they'll 
think  it  mighty  indelicate  in  me  to  make  an  appointment." 

Power  pocketed  the  card,  and  the  next  minute  Miss  Macan's 
carriage  was  announced. 

Sir  George  Dashvvood,  who  little  flattered  himself  that  his  fair 
guest  had  any  intention  of  departure,  became  now  most  consider- 
ably attentive  —  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  muflSing  against 
the  night  air  —  hoped  she  should  escape  cold,  and  wished  a  most 
cordial  good  night,  with  a  promise  of  seeing  her  early  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Notwithstanding  Power's  ambition  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  lady.  Sir  George  himself  saw  her  to  her  carriage,  and  only  re- 
turned to  the  room  as  a  group  was  collected  around  the  gallant 
captain,  to  whom  he  was  relating  some  capital  traits  of  his  late 
conquest;   for  such  he  dreamed  she  was. 
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"Doubt  it  who  will,"  said  he,  "she  has  imited  me  to  call  on 
her  to-morrow  —  written  her  address  on  my  card  —  told  me  the 
hour  she  is  certain  of  being  alone.  See  here  — "at  these  words 
he  pulled  forth  the  card,  and  handed  it  to  Lechmere. 

Scarcely  were  the  eyes  of  the  other  thrown  upon  the  writing, 
when  he  said,  "So,  this  isn't  it.  Power." 

"To  be  sure  it  is,  man,"  said  Power;  "Anne  Street  is  devilish 
seedy;   but  that's  the  quarter." 

"Why,  confound  it,  man,"  said  the  other,  "there's  not  a 
word  of  that  here." 

"Read  it  out,"  said  Power;   "proclaim  aloud  my  victory." 

Thus  urged,  Lechmere  read :  — 

"  Dear  P.  —  Please  pay  to  my  credit,  and  soon,  mark  ye,  the 
two  ponies  lost  this  evening.  I  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  your  ball,  kissed  the  lady,  quizzed  the  papa,  and 
walked  into  the  cunning  Fred  Power. 

"Yours,  Frank  Webber. 

"The  Widow  Malone,  ohone,  is  at  your  service." 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  his  astonishment  could 
not  have  equaled  the  result  of  this  revelation.  He  stamped, 
swore,  raved,  laughed,  and  almost  went  deranged.  The  joke 
was  soon  spread  through  the  room,  and  from  Sir  George  to  poor 
Lucy,  now  covered  with  blushes  at  her  part  in  the  transaction, 
all  was  laughter  and  astonishment. 

"Who  is  he?  that  is  the  question,"  said  Sir  George,  who,  with 
all  the  ridicule  of  the  affair  hanging  over  him,  felt  no  common 
relief  at  the  discovery  of  the  imposition. 

"A  friend  of  O'Malley's,"  said  Power,  delighted,  in  his  defeat, 
to  involve  another  with  himself. 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  the  General,  regarding  me  with  a  look  of  a  very 
mingled  cast. 

"Quite  true,  sir,"  said  I,  replying  to  the  accusation  that  his 
manner  implied,  "but  equally  so,  that  I  neither  knew  of  his  plot, 
nor  recognized  him  when  here." 

"I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it,  my  boy,"  said  the  General;  "and, 
after  all,  it  was  an  excellent  joke,  carried  a  little  too  far,  it's  true; 
eh,  Lucy?" 
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But  Lucy  either  heard  not,  or  affected  not  to  hear;  and,  aftei 
some  little  further  assurance  that  he  felt  not  the  least  annoyed, 
the  General  turned  to  converse  with  some  other  friends;  while  I, 
burning  with  indignation  against  Webber,  took  a  cold  farewell  of 
Miss  Dash  wood,  and  retired. 


GEORGE   HENRY  LEWES 

George  Henry  Lewes,  an  eminent  author,  and  interpreter  of  philosophy. 
Bom  in  London,  April  i8,  1817;  died  there,  November  28,  1878.  Author 
of  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  "Life  of  Robespierre,"  "The 
Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,"  "Seaside  Studies,"  "Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind." 

(From  "Life  of  Goethe") 
SCHILLER'S    LAST   YEARS 

The  current  of  narrative  in  the  preceding  chapter  has  flowed 
onwards  into  years  and  events  from  which  we  must  now  return. 
Instead  of  the  year  181 7,  we  must  recall  the  year  1800.  Schiller 
has  just  come  to  settle  at  Weimar,  there  to  end  his  days  in  noble 
work  with  his  great  friend.  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  Goethe's  daily  routine;  the  more  so,  as  such  a 
glimpse  is  not  to  be  had  from  any  published  works. 

He  rose  at  seven,  sometimes  earlier,  after  a  sound  and  pro- 
longed sleep;  for,  like  Thorwaldsen,  he  had  a  "talent  for  sleep- 
ing," only  surpassed  by  his  talent  for  continuous  work.  Till 
eleven  he  worked  without  interruption.  A  cup  of  chocolate  was 
then  brought,  and  he  resumed  work  till  one.  At  two  he  dined. 
This  meal  was  the  important  meal  of  the  day.  His  appetite  was 
immense.  Even  on  the  days  when  he  complained  of  not  being 
hungry,  he  ate  much  more  than  most  men.  Puddings,  sweets, 
and  cakes  were  always  welcome.  He  sat  a  long  while  over  his 
wine,  chatting  gaily  to  some  friend  or  other  (for  he  never  dined 
alone),  or  to  one  of  the  actors,  whom  he  often  had  with  him,  after 
dinner,  to  read  over  their  parts,  and  to  take  his  instructions.  He 
was  fond  of  wine  and  drank  daily  his  two  or  three  bottles. 
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Lest  this  statement  should  convey  a  false  impression,  I  hasten 
to  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  habits  of  our  fathers  in 
respect  of  drinking.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  be  a  "three 
bottle  man"  in  those  days  in  England,  when  the  three  bottles 
were  of  Port  or  Burgundy;  and  Goethe,  a  Rhinelander,  accus- 
tomed from  boyhood  to  wine,  drank  a  wine  which  his  English 
contemporaries  would  have  called  water.  The  amount  he  drank 
never  did  more  than  exhilarate  him;  never  made  him  unfit  for 
work  or  for  society. 

Over  his  wine  he  sat  some  hours:  no  such  thing  as  dessert 
was  seen  upon  his  table  in  those  days :  not  even  the  customary 
coffee  after  dinner.  His  mode  of  living  was  extremely  simple; 
and  even  when  persons  of  very  modest  circumstances  burned 
wax,  two  poor  tallow  candles  were  all  that  could  be  seen  in  his 
rooms.  In  the  evening  he  went  often  to  the  theater,  and  there 
his  customary  glass  of  punch  was  brought  at  six  o'clock.  When 
he  was  not  at  the  theater,  he  received  friends  at  home.  Between 
eight  and  nine  a  frugal  supper  was  laid,  but  he  never  ate  any- 
thing except  a  little  salad  or  preserves.  By  ten  o'clock  he  was 
usually  in  bed. 

Many  visitors  came  to  him.  From  the  letters  of  Christiane 
to  Meyer  we  gather  that  he  must  have  exercised  hospitality  on 
a  large  scale,  since  about  every  month  fifty  pounds  of  butter  are 
ordered  from  Bremen,  and  the  cases  of  wine  have  frequently 
to  be  renewed.  It  was  the  pleasure  and  the  penalty  of  his 
fame,  that  all  persons  who  came  near  Weimar  made  an  effort 
to  see  him.  Sometimes  these  visitors  were  persons  of  great 
interest;  oftener  they  were  fatiguing  bores,  or  men  with  pre- 
tensions more  offensive  than  dullness.  To  those  who  pleased 
him  he  was  inexpressibly  charming;  to  the  others  he  was 
stately,  even  to  stiffness.  While,  therefore,  we  hear  some  speak 
of  him  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  genius  alone  can  excite ;  we 
hear  others  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  of  disappointment,  and 
even  of  offense,  created  by  his  manners.  The  stately  minister 
exasperated  those  who  went  to  see  the  impassioned  poet.  As 
these  visitors  were  frequently  authors,  it  was  natural  they  should 
avenge  their  wounded  self-love  in  criticisms  and  epigrams.  To 
cite  but  one  example  among  many :  Burger,  whom  Goethe  had 
assisted  in  a  pecuniary  way,  came  to  Weimar,  and  announced 
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himself  in  this  preposterous  style :  "  You  are  Goethe  —  I  am 
Burger,"  evidently  believing  he  was  thereby  maintaining  his  own 
greatness,  and  offering  a  brotherly  alliance.  Goethe  received 
him  with  the  most  diplomatic  politeness,  and  the  most  diplo- 
matic formality;  instead  of  plunging  into  discussions  of  poetry, 
he  would  be  brought  to  talk  of  nothing  but  the  condition  of  the 
Gottingen  University,  and  the  number  of  its  students.  Burger 
went  away  furious,  avenged  this  reception  in  an  epigram,  and 
related  to  all  comers  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the  proud, 
cold,  diplomatic  Geheimrath.  Others  had  the  like  experience 
to  recount;  and  a  public,  ever  greedy  of  scandal,  ever  willing 
to  believe  a  great  man  is  a  small  man,  echoed  these  voices  in 
swelling  chorus.  Something  of  offense  lay  in  the  very  nature 
of  Goethe's  bearing,  which  was  stiff,  even  to  haughtiness.  His 
appearance  was  so  imposing,  that  Heine  humorously  relates 
how,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  interview  with  him,  an  elabo- 
rately prepared  speech  was  entirely  driven  from  his  memory  by 
the  Jupiter-like  presence,  and  he  could  only  stammer  forth  ''  a 
remark  on  the  excellence  of  the  plums  which  grew  on  the  road 
from  Jena  to  Weimar."  An  imposing  presence  is  irritating 
to  mean  natures;  and  Goethe  might  have  gained  universal 
applause  if,  like  Jean  Paul,  he  had  worn  no  cravat,  and  had 
let  his  hair  hang  loose  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  mention  of  Jean  Paul  leads  me  to  quote  his  impression 
of  Goethe.  "I  went  timidly  to  meet  him.  Every  one  had 
described  him  as  cold  to  everything  upon  earth.  Frau  von 
Kalb  said  he  no  longer  admires  anything,  not  even  himself. 
Every  word  is  ice.  Nothing  but  curiosities  warms  the  fibers  of 
his  heart;  so  I  asked  Knebel  if  he  could  petrify  me,  or  incrust 
me  in  some  mineral  spring,  that  I  might  present  myself  as  a 
statue  or  a  fossil."  How  one  hears  the  accents  of  village  gossip 
in  these  sentences!  To  Weimarian  ignorance  Goethe's  enthu- 
siasm for  statues  and  natural  products  seemed  monstrous. 
*'  His  house,"  Jean  Paul  continues,  "  or  rather  his  palace,  pleased 
me;  it  is  the  only  one  in  Weimar  in  the  Italian  style;  with  such 
a  staircase!  A  Pantheon  full  of  pictures  and  statues.  Fresh 
anxiety  oppressed  me.  At  last  the  god  entered,  cold,  mono- 
syllabic. 'The  French  are  drawing  towards  Paris,'  said  Kne- 
bel.   *Hm!'  said  the  god.    His  face  is  massive  and  animated; 
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his  eye  a  ball  of  light !  At  last,  as  conversation  turned  on  art, 
he  warmed,  and  was  himself.  His  conversation  was  not  so 
rich  and  flowing  as  Herder's,  but  penetrating,  acute,  and  calm. 
Finally,  he  read,  or  rather  performed,  an  unpublished  poem,  in 
which  the  flames  of  his  heart  burst  through  the  external  crust 
of  ice;  so  that  he  greeted  my  enthusiasm  with  a  pressure  of 
the  hand.  He  did  it  again  as  I  took  leave,  and  urged  me  to 
call.  By  heaven !  we  shall  love  each  other !  He  considers  his 
poetic  career  closed.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  his  read- 
ing. It  is  like  deep-toned  thunder,  blended  with  whispering 
raindrops." 

Now  let  us  hear  what  Jean  Paul  says  of  Schiller.  "I  went 
yesterday  to  see  the  stony  Schiller,  from  whom  all  strangers 
spring  back  as  from  a  precipice.  His  form  is  wasted,  yet 
severely  powerful,  and  very  angular.  He  is  full  of  acumen, 
but  without  love.  His  conversation  is  as  excellent  as  his 
writings."  He  never  repeated  this  visit  to  Schiller,  who  doubt- 
less quite  subscribed  to  what  Goethe  wrote.  "I  am  glad  you 
have  seen  Richter.  His  love  of  truth,  and  his  wish  for  self- 
improvement,  have  prepossessed  me  in  his  favor;  but  the 
social  man  is  a  sort  of  theoretical  man,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will 
approach  us  in  a  practical  way." 

If  to  pretenders  and  to  strangers  Goethe  was  cold  and  re- 
pellent, he  was  warm  and  attractive  enough  to  all  with  whom 
he  could  sympathize.  Brotherly  to  Schiller  and  Herder,  he 
was  fatherly  in  his  loving  discernment  and  protection  to  such 
men  as  Hegel,  then  an  unknown  teacher,  and  Voss,  the  son  of 
the  translator  of  Homer.  He  excited  passionate  attachments 
in  all  who  lived  in  his  intimacy ;  and  passionate  hatred  in  many 
whom  he  would  not  admit  to  intimacy. 

The  opening  of  this  century  found  Schiller  active,  and  anx- 
ious to  stimulate  the  activity  of  his  friend.  But  theories 
hampered  the  genius  of  Goethe;  and  various  occupations  dis- 
turbed it.  He  was  not  like  Schiller  a  reflective,  critical  poet, 
but  a  spontaneous  instinctive  poet.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Reflection  not  only  retarded,  but  misled  him  into  Sym- 
bolism —  the  dark  corner  of  that  otherwise  sunny  palace  of  Art 
which  he  has  reared.  He  took  up  Faust,  and  wrote  the  classic 
intermezzo  of  Helena.    He  was  very  busy  with  the  theater, 
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and  with  science;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  fell  into  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  created  much  anxiety  in  the  duke  and 
the  Weimar  circle,  and  of  which  the  Frau  von  Stein  wrote  in 
that  letter  quoted  p.  334.  He  recovered  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  translation  of ''  Theophrastus  on  Colors," 
with  Faust,  and  the  Natilrliche  Tochter. 

While  the  two  chiefs  of  Literature  were,  in  noble  emulation 
and  brotherly  love,  working  together,  each  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  other,  the  nation  divided  itself  into  two  parties, 
disputing  which  was  the  greater  poet  of  the  two;  as  in  Rome 
the  artists  dispute  about  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  "It 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  one  such  genius,"  says  Goethe  of  the 
two  painters,  "still  more  difficult  to  appreciate  both.  Hence 
people  lighten  the  task  by  partizanship."  The  partizanship  in 
the  present  case  was  fierce,  and  has  continued.  Instead  of 
following  Goethe's  advice,  and  rejoicing  that  it  had  two  such 
poets  to  boast  of,  the  public  has  gone  on  crying  up  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Schiller  himself  with  charming  modesty 
confessed  his  inferiority;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Korner 
he  says:  "Compared  with  Goethe  I  am  but  a  poetical  bungler 
—  gegen  Goethe  bin  u?id  hleiV  ich  ein  poetischer  Lumpy  But 
the  majority  have  placed  him  higher  than  his  rival,  at  least 
higher  in  their  hearts.  Ger\dnus  has  remarked  a  curious  con- 
tradiction in  the  fate  of  their  works.  Schiller,  who  wrote  for 
men,  is  the  favorite  of  women  and  youths;  Goethe,  who  re- 
mained in  perpetual  youth,  is  only  relished  by  men.  The 
secret  of  this  is,  that  Schiller  had  those  passions  and  enthu- 
siasms which  Goethe  wanted.  Goethe  told  Eckermann  that 
his  works  never  could  be  popular;  and,  except  the  minor  poems 
and  Faust,  there  are  none  of  his  productions  which  equal  the 
popularity  of  Schiller's. 

To  make  an  instrument  of  vengeance  out  of  this  partizan- 
ship seemed  an  excellent  idea  to  Kotzebue,  who,  after  being 
crowned  at  Berlin,  and  saluted  all  over  Germany  with  tributes 
of  tears,  now  came  to  his  native  city  of  Weimar.  He  was  in- 
vited to  court,  but  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  select  Goethe- 
Schiller  circle;  which  irritated  his  vanity  the  more,  because  a 
joke  of  Goethe's  had  been  repeated  to  him.  In  Japan,  besides 
the  temporal  court  of  the  eniperor,  there  is  the  spiritual  court 
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of  the  Dalai-Lama,  which  exercises  a  superior  though  secret 
influence.  Goethe,  alluding  to  this,  said:  "It  is  of  no  use  to 
Kotzebue  that  he  has  been  received  at  the  temporal  court  of 
Japan,  if  he  cannot  get  admitted  to  the  spiritual  court."  Kotze- 
bue thought  he  could  destroy  that  court,  and  set  up  one  of  his 
own,  of  which  Schiller  should  be  the  Dalai-Lama. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  select  little  circle,  composed  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  oSIeyer,  and  several  distinguished  women,  the 
Countess  von  Einsiedel,  Fraulcin  von  Imhoff,  Frau  von  Wol- 
zogen,  and  others.  Tlie  great  preponderance  of  women  in 
this  circle  gave  a  romantic  tinge  to  the  laws  they  imposed  on 
themselves.  On  Kotzebue's  arrival,  one  of  Amalia's  maids  of 
honor  used  her  utmost  to  obtain  his  admission;  but  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  resolved  on  his  exclusion,  got  a  by-law  enacted, 
that  "no  member  should  have  the  power  of  introducing  an- 
other person,  native  or  stranger,  without  the  previously  ex- 
pressed unanimous  consent  of  the  other  members."  A  certain 
coolness  had  sprung  up  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
circle,  and  Goethe,  pestered  by  the  iteration  of  the  request  that 
Kotzebue  should  be  admitted,  at  last  said,  "Laws  once  recog- 
nized should  be  upheld;  if  not,  it  would  be  better  to  break  up 
the  society  altogether;  which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  more  ad- 
visable, as  constancy  is  always  difficult,  if  not  tedious,  to  ladies." 
The  ladies  were  naturally  enough  irritated.  Kotzebue  was 
ready  to  inflame  them.  Schiller  had  just  gone  to  Leipsic;  and 
Kotzebue,  taking  advantage  of  this  absence,  organized  a  fete 
to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Schiller  in  the  Stadt- 
house  of  Weimar.  Scenes  from  Don  Carlos,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  Maria  Stuart  were  to  come  first.  Goethe's 
favorite,  the  Countess  von  Einsiedel  (now  his  foe),  was  to 
represent  the  Joan  of  Arc ;  the  Fraulein  von  Imhoff  the  Queen 
of  Scots;  Sophie  ]Moreau  was  to  recite  the  "Song  of  the  Bell." 
Kotzebue  was  to  appear  as  Father  Thibaut  in  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  and  as  the  Bell  Founder,  in  which  latter  character  he 
was  to  strike  the  mold  of  the  bell  (made  of  pasteboard),  and 
breaking  it  in  pieces,  disclose  the  bust  of  Schiller,  which  was  to 
be  crowned  by  the  ladies.  The  preparations  for  this  fete  were 
eagerly  carried  forward.  Weimar  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment.   The  cabal  looked  prosperous.    The  Princess  Caroline 
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had  consented  to  be  present.  Schiller  was  most  pressingly  in- 
vited, but  said,  in  Goethe's  house,  a  few  days  before,  "I  shall 
send  word  I  am  ill."  To  this  Goethe  made  no  reply.  He 
heard  of  all  the  arrangements  in  perfect  silence. 

"It  was  thought,"  says  Falk,  to  whom  we  owe  this  story, 
"that  a  coolness  between  the  two  great  men  would  spring  out 
of  this  cabal;  especially  if  the  simple,  unsuspecting  Schiller 
should  fall  into  the  toils  laid  for  him.  But  they  who  suspected 
this,  knew  not  the  men.  Fortunately,  however,  the  whole 
scheme  fell  to  pieces.  The  directors  of  the  Library  refused  to 
lend  Schiller's  bust;  the  Burgomaster  refused  to  lend  the  Stadt- 
house.  Rarely  has  so  melancholy,  so  disastrous  a  day  risen 
on  the  gay  world  of  Weimar.  To  see  the  fairest,  most  brilliant 
hopes  thus  crushed  at  a  blow  when  so  near  their  fulfilment, 
what  was  it  but  to  be  wrecked  in  sight  of  port  ?  Let  the  reader 
but  imagine  the  now  utterly  useless  expenditure  of  crape,  gauze, 
ribbons,  lace,  beads,  flowers  which  the  fair  creatures  had  made ; 
not  to  mention  the  pasteboard  for  the  bell,  the  canvas  colors, 
brushes  for  the  scenes,  the  wax  candles  for  lighting,  etc.  Let 
him  think  of  the  still  greater  outlay  of  time  and  trouble  requisite 
for  the  learning  so  many  and  such  various  parts ;  let  him  figure 
to  himself  a  majestic  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  captivating  Queen  of 
Scots,  a  lovely  Agnes,  so  suddenly  compelled  to  descend  from 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  in  evil  moment  to  lay  aside  the  crown 
and  scepter,  helm,  dress  and  ornament,  and  he  will  admit 
there  never  was  fate  more  cruel." 

Shortly  after  this  —  on  the  13th  June,  1802  —  Goethe's  son 
was  confirmed.  Herder  officiated  on  the  occasion;  and  this 
brought  him  once  more  into  that  friendly  relation  with  Goethe, 
which  of  late  had  been  cooled  by  his  jealousy  of  Schiller. 
Herder  had  been  jealous  of  the  growing  friendship  of  Goethe 
and  Merck ;  he  was  still  more  embittered  by  the  growing  friend- 
ship of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  was  bitter  against  Schiller's 
idol,  Kant,  and  all  Kant's  admirers,  declaring  the  new  philoso- 
phy destructive  of  Christian  morals.  He  was  growing  old,  and 
the  bitterness  of  his  youth  was  intensified  by  age  and  sickness. 
Schiller  was  in  every  way  antagonistic  to  him;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  Wallenstein  "made  him  ill."  Goethe,  whose  mar- 
velous tolerance  he  had  so  sorely  tried,  and  who  never  ceased 
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to  admire  his  fine  qualities,  said,  "One  could  not  go  to  him 
without  rejoicing  in  his  mildness,  one  could  not  quit  him  with- 
out having  been  hurt  by  his  bitterness."  For  some  time  Goethe 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  Herder  family,  except  in  an  almost 
inimical  tone;  and  yet  Herder's  wife  wrote  to  Knebel:  "Let 
us  thank  God  that  Goethe  still  lives.  Weimar  would  be  in- 
tolerable without  him."  They  lived  together  in  Jena  for  a 
few  days,  and  parted  never  to  see  each  other  again.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  Herder  was  no  more. 

While  discussing  Physical  Science  with  Ritter,  Comparative 
Anatomy  with  Loder,  Optics  with  Himly,  and  making  observa- 
tions on  the  Moon,  the  plan  of  a  great  poem,  "De  Natura 
Rerum,"  rose  in  Goethe's  mind,  and  like  so  many  other  plans, 
remained  a  plan.  Intercourse  with  the  great  philologist  WolfiF 
led  him  a  willing  student  into  Antiq'iity;  and  from  Voss  he 
tried  to  master  the  whole  principles  of  Meter  with  the  zeal  of 
a  philologist.  There  is  something  very  piquant  in  the  idea 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  the  most  musical  master  of 
verse  in  all  possible  forms,  trying  to  acquire  a  theoretic  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  on  instinct  he  did  to  perfection.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  new  tendency  to  theorize  on  poetry. 

Whoever  reads  the  Natiirliche  Tochter,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  this  period,  will  probably  attribute  to  this  theorizing 
tendency  the  absence  of  all  life  and  \igor  which  makes  it  "  marble 
smooth  and  marble  cold."  But  although  it  appears  marble 
cold  to  us,  it  was  the  marble  urn  in  which  the  poet  had  buried 
real  feelings ;  and  Abeken  relates  that  the  actress  who  originally 
performed  the  Heroine,  told  him  how,  on  one  occasion,  when 
she  was  rehearsing  the  part  in  Goethe's  room,  he  was  so  over- 
come with  emotion,  that  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  bade  her 
pause.  This  may  seem  more  strange  than  the  fact  that  Schiller 
admired  the  work,  and  wrote  to  Humboldt:  "The  high  sym- 
bolism with  which  it  is  handled,  so  that  all  the  crude  material 
is  neutralized,  and  everything  becomes  portion  of  an  ideal 
Whole,  is  truly  wonderful.  It  is  entirely  Art,  and  thereby 
reaches  the  innermost  Nature,  through  the  power  of  truth." 
And  Fichte  —  who,  Vamhagen  tells  me,  was  with  him  in  the 
box  at  the  theater  when  the  play  was  performed  at  Berlin, 
and  was  greatly  moved  by  it  —  declared  it  to  be   Goethe's 
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masterpiece.  Rosenkrantz  is  amazed  at  the  almost  universal 
condemnation  of  the  work.  "What  pathos,  what  warmth, 
what  tragic  pain!"  he  exclaims.  Others  would  echo  the  ex- 
clamation —  in  irony.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  praise  of 
Schiller  and  Fichte  is  a  justification  of  the  general  verdict. 
A  drama  which  is  so  praised,  i.e.  for  its  high  symbolism,  is  a 
drama  philosophers  and  critics  may  glorify,  but  which  Art 
abjures.  A  drama,  or  any  other  poem,  may  carry  with  it  ma- 
terial which  admits  of  symbolical  interpretation;  but  the  poet 
who  makes  symbolism  the  substance  and  the  purpose  of  his 
work,  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  The  whole  Greek  Drama 
has  been  interpreted  into  symbols  by  some  modem  scholars;  but 
if  the  Greek  Dramatists  had  written  with  any  such  purpose  as 
that  detected  by  these  interpreters,  they  would  never  have  sur- 
vived to  give  interpreters  the  trouble.  The  "Iliad"  has  quite 
recently  been  once  more  interpreted  into  an  allegory;  Dante's 
"Di\-ine  Comedy"  has  been  interpreted  into  an  allegory;  Shake- 
speare's plays  have,  by  Ulrici,  been  interpreted  into  moral 
platitudes;  the  " Wahlverwandtschaften "  has  been  interpreted 
into  a  "world  history."  Indeed,  symbolism  being  in  its  very 
nature  arbitrary  —  the  indication  of  a  meaning  not  directly 
expressed,  but  arbitrarily  thrust  under  the  expression  —  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  interpretation.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  poets  had  not  the  meanings  which  their  com- 
mentators find;  and  equally  certain  that  if  poets  wrote  for 
commentators  they  would  never  produce  masterpieces. 

In  December,  1803,  Weimar  had  a  visitor  whose  rank  is  high 
among  its  illustrious  guests:  Madame  de  Stael.  Napoleon 
would  not  suffer  her  to  remain  in  France;  she  was  brought 
by  Benjamin  Constant  to  the  German  Athens,  that  she  might 
see  and  know  something  of  the  men  her  work  De  V Allemagne 
was  to  reveal  to  her  countrymen.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  Madame 
de  Stael;  to  call  her,  as  Heine  does,  "a  whirlwind  in  petti- 
coats," and  a  "Sultana  of  mind."  But  Germans  should  be 
grateful  to  her  for  that  book,  which  still  remains  one  of  the 
best  books  written  about  Germany;  and  the  lover  of  letters 
will  not  forget  that  her  genius  has,  in  various  departments  of 
literature,  rendered  forever  illustrious  the  power  of  the  womanly 
intellect.     Goethe  and  Schiller,  whom  she  stormed  with  can- 
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nonades  of  talk,  spoke  of  her  intellect  with  great  admiration. 
Of  all  living  creatures  he  had  seen,  Schiller  said  she  was  "the 
most  talkative,  the  most  combative,  the  most  gesticulative " ; 
but  she  was  "also  the  most  cultivated,  and  the  most  gifted." 
The  contrast  between  her  French  culture  and  his  German 
culture,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  expressing  himself  in 
French,  did  not  prevent  his  being  much  interested.  In  the 
sketch  of  her  he  sent  to  Goethe  it  is  well  said:  "She  insists  on 
explaining  everything;  understanding  everything;  measuring 
everything.  She  admits  of  no  Darkness;  nothing  Incommen- 
surable; and  where  her  torch  throws  no  light,  there  nothing 
can  exist.  Hence  her  horror  for  the  Ideal  Philosophy,  which 
she  thinks  leads  to  mysticism  and  superstition.  For  what  we 
call  poetry  she  has  no  sense;  she  can  only  appreciate  what  is 
passionate,  rhetorical,  universal.  She  does  not  prize  what  is 
false,  but  does  not  always  perceive  what  is  true." 

The  Duchess  Amalia  was  enchanted  with  her,  and  the  duke 
wrote  to  Goethe,  who  was  at  Jena,  begging  him  to  come  over 
and  be  seen  by  her;  which  Goethe  very  positively  declined. 
He  said,  if  she  wished  very  much  to  see  him,  and  would  come 
to  Jena,  she  should  be  very  heartily  welcomed;  a  comfortable 
lodging  and  a  bourgeoise  table  would  be  offered  her,  and  every 
day  they  could  have  some  hours  together  when  his  business 
was  over;  but  he  could  not  undertake  to  go  to  court,  and  into 
society;  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1804,  however,  he  came  to  Weimar,  and  there  he  made 
her  acquaintance;  that  is  to  say,  he  received  her  in  his  own 
house,  at  first  tete-a-tete,  and  afterwards  in  small  circles  of 
friends. 

Except  when  she  managed  to  animate  him  by  her  paradoxes 
or  wit,  he  was  cold  and  formal  to  her,  even  more  so  than  to 
other  remarkable  people ;  and  he  has  told  us  the  reason.  Rous- 
seau had  been  drawn  into  a  correspondence  vvith  two  women, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  admirers;  he  had  shown 
himself  in  this  correspondence  by  no  means  to  his  ad\'antage, 
now  (1803)  that  the  letters  appeared  in  print.  Goethe  had 
heard  or  read  of  this  correspondence;  and  Madame  de  Stael 
had  frankly  told  him  she  intended  to  print  his  conversation. 
This  was  enough  to  make  him  ill  at  ease  in  her  society;    and 
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although  she  said  he  was  "un  homme  d'un  esprit  prodigieux 
en  conversation  .  .  .  quand  on  le  sait  faire  parler  il  est  ad- 
mirable," she  never  saw  the  real,  but  a  factitious  Goethe.  By 
dint  of  provocation  —  and  champagne  —  she  managed  to  make 
him  talk  brilliantly ;  she  never  got  him  to  talk  to  her  seriously. 
On  the  29th  of  February  she  left  Weimar,  to  the  great  reliei 
both  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Nothing  calls  for  notice  during  the  rest  of  this  year,  except 
the  translation  of  an  unpubHshed  work  by  Diderot,  "  Rameau's 
Nephew,"  and  the  commencement  of  the  admirable  work  on 
"Winckelmann  and  his  Age."  The  beginning  of  1805  found 
him  troubled  with  a  presentiment  that  either  he  or  Schiller 
would  die  in  this  year.  Both  were  dangerously  ill,  Christiane, 
writing  to  her  friend  Nicolaus  ISleyer,  says,  that  for  the  last 
three  months  the  Geheimrath  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  health, 
and  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  die.  It  was  a  touching 
scene  when  Schiller,  a  little  reco\'ered  from  his  last  attack, 
entered  the  sick  room  of  his  friend.  They  walked  up  to  each 
other,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  expressed  their  joy  at 
meeting  in  a  long  and  manly  kiss.  Both  hoped  with  the  return 
of  spring  for  return  of  health  and  power.  Schiller  meanwhile 
was  translating  the  Phhdre  oi  Racine;  Goethe  was  translating 
the  "Rameau's  Nephew,"  and  writing  the  history  of  the 
"Farbenlehre." 

The  spring  was  coming,  but  on  its  blossoms  Schiller's  eyes 
were  not  to  rest.  On  the  30th  of  April  the  friends  parted  for 
the  last  time.  Schiller  was  going  to  the  theater.  Goethe,  too 
unwell  to  accompany  him,  said  good-by  at  the  door  of  Schiller's 
house.  During  Schiller's  illness  Goethe  was  much  depressed. 
Voss  found  him  once  pacing  up  and  down  his  garden,  crying 
by  himself.  He  mastered  his  emotion  as  Voss  told  him  of 
Schiller's  state,  and  only  said,  "Fate  is  pitiless,  and  man  but 
little." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  two  friends  were  to  be  united  in 
the  grave  as  they  had  been  in  life.  Goethe  grew  worse.  From 
Schiller,  life  was  fast  ebbing.  On  the  8th  of  Alay  he  was  given 
over,  "His  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed;  his  mind  again 
wandered;  with  the  morning  he  had  lost  all  consciousness. 
He  spoke  incoherently  and  chiefly  in  Latin.     His  last  drink 
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was  champagne.  Towards  three  in  the  afternoon  came  on  the 
last  exhaustion;  the  breath  began  to  fail.  Towards  four  he 
would  have  called  for  naphtha,  but  the  last  syllable  died  upon 
his  lips;  finding  himself  speechless,  he  motioned  that  he  wished 
to  write  something ;  but  his  hand  could  only  trace  three  letters, 
in  which  was  yet  recognizable  the  distinct  character  of  his 
writing.  His  wife  knelt  by  his  side;  he  pressed  her  hand. 
His  sister-m-law  stood  with  the  physician  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
applying  warm  cushions  to  the  cold  feet.  Suddenly  a  sort  of 
electric  shock  came  over  his  countenance;  the  head  fell  back; 
the  deepest  calm  settled  on  his  face.  His  features  were  as  those 
of  one  in  a  soft  sleep. 

"The  news  of  Schiller's  death  soon  spread  through  Weimar. 
The  theater  was  closed;  men  gathered  into  groups.  Each  felt 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  dearest  friend.  To  Goethe,  enfeebled 
himself  by  long  illness,  and  again  stricken  by  some  relapse, 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  mention  the  death  of  his  beloved 
rival.  Wlien  the  tidings  came  to  Henry  jMeyer,  who  was  with 
him,  ]\Ieyer  left  the  house  abruptly  lest  his  grief  might  escape 
him.  No  one  else  had  courage  to  break  the  intelligence. 
Goethe  perceived  that  the  members  of  his  household  seemed 
embarrassed  and  anxious  to  avoid  him.  He  di\ined  some- 
thing of  the  fact,  and  said  at  last,  '  I  see  —  Schiller  must  be 
very  ill.'  That  night  they  overheard  him  —  the  serene  man 
who  seemed  almost  above  human  affection,  who  disdained  to 
reveal  to  others  whatever  grief  he  felt  when  his  son  died  — • 
they  overheard  Goethe  weep !  In  the  morning  he  said  to  a 
friend,  'Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday?' 
The  friend  (it  was  a  woman)  sobbed.  'He  is  dead,'  said 
Goethe,  faintly.  'You  have  said  it,'  was  the  answer.  'He  is 
dead,'  repeated  Goethe,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands." 

"The  half  of  my  existence  is  gone  from  me,"  he  wrote  to 
Zelter.  His  first  thoughts  were  to  continue  the  Demetrius  in 
the  spirit  in  which  Schiller  had  planned  it,  so  that  Schiller's 
mind  might  still  be  with  him,  still  working  at  his  side.  But 
the  effort  was  vain.  He  could  do  nothing.  "]\Iy  diary,"  he 
says,  "is  a  blank  at  this  period;  the  white  pages  intimate  the 
blank  in  my  existence.  In  those  days  I  took  no  interest  in 
anything." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Bom  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  12, 
1809;  died  in  Washington,  April  15,  1865.  His  "  Gett}-sburg  Address," 
November  19,  1863,  is  regarded  in  both  England  and  America  as  a  classic. 
His  "Second  Inaugural  Address"  of  March  4,  1865,  too,  has  passed  from 
the  archives  of  state  papers  and  become  one  of  the  gems  of  literature.  He 
stands  next  to  Washington  in  the  love  and  respect  of  the  American  people. 

THE    GETTYSBURG    SPEECH 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  herje  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here ; 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

THE    SECOND    INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 

Fellow-Countrymen  —  At  this  second  appearing  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.     Then  a  statement 
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somewhat  in  detail  of  a  course  to  be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting 
and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which 
public  declarations  have  been  constantly  called  forth  on  every 
point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new 
could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends, 
is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust, 
reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope 
for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All 
dreaded  it ;  all  sought  to  avoid  it.  \\Tiile  the  inaugural  address 
was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking 
to  destroy  it  without  war  —  seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and 
divide  the  effects  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war; 
but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  sur- 
vive, and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish; 
and  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  not 
distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern 
part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of 
the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate  and  extend  this  interest, 
was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union 
even  by  war,  while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before, 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  tri- 
umph, and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and 
each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wring- 
ing their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces ;  but  let  us 
judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could 
not  be  answered.     That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
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The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come :  but 
woe  to  the  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  slavery  is  one  of  these  offenses,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but  which  having  continued 
through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to 
those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
living  God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the 
sword ;  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  v^^ith  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 
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Titus  Livius,  a  Roman  historian.  Bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  59  B.C. ; 
died  there,  17  a.d.  Author  of  the  "History  of  Rome,"  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  books,  of  which  thirty-five  have  come  down  to  us. 

That  Livy  is  very  much  in  evidence  to-day,  nineteen  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  is  attested  by  not  less  than  seven  foho  pages  in  an  important  publi- 
cation that  gives  but  two  pages  to  Landor. 

This  great  Roman  author  early  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  The 
majesty  of  Rome  was  ever  before  him,  and  his  attempt  to  depict  the  doings 
and  destiny  of  the  Roman  people  engrossed  all  his  powers.  His  portraits 
are  most  vivid  and  attractive,  and  his  style  is  of  classic  purity. 
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LEGENDS  OF  EARLY  ROME 

AscANius,  the  son  of  ^neas,  Lavinium  being  overstocked  with 
inhabitants,  left  that  flourishing  and,  considering  these  times, 
wealthy,  city  to  his  mother  or  stepmother,  and  built  for  himself 
a  new  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alba,  which,  being  extended  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hill,  was,  from  its  situation,  called  Longa  Alba. 
Between  the  founding  of  Lavinium  and  the  transplanting  this 
colony  to  Longa  Alba,  about  thirty  years  intervened.  Yet  its 
power  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  especially  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Etrurians,  that  not  even  upon  the  death  of  ^neas,nor  after 
that,  during  the  regency  of  Lavinia,  and  the  first  essays  of  the 
young  prince's  reign,  did  Mezentius,  the  Etrurians,  or  any  other 
of  its  neighbors  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  A  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  these  terms,  that  the 
river  Albula,  now  called  Tiber,  should  be  the  common  boundary 
between  the  Etrurians  and  Latins.  Proca  begets  Numitor 
and  Amulius.  To  Numitor,  his  eldest  son,  he  bequeaths  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Sylvian  family.  But  force  prevailed 
more  than  the  father's  will  or  the  respect  due  to  seniority: 
for  Amulius,  having  expelled  his  brother,  seizes  the  kingdom; 
he  adds  crime  to  crime,  murders  his  brother's  male  issue ;  and 
under  pretense  of  doing  his  brother's  daughter,  Rhea  Sylvia, 
honor,  having  made  her  a  vestal  virgin,  by  obliging  her  to 
perpetual  virginity  he  deprives  her  of  all  hopes  of  issue. 

The  vestal  Rhea,  being  deflowered  by  force,  when  she  had 
brought  forth  twins,  declares  Mars  to  be  the  father  of  her  ille- 
gitimate offspring,  either  because  she  believed  it  to  be  so,  or 
because  a  god  was  a  more  creditable  author  of  her  offense.  But 
neither  gods  nor  men  protect  her  or  her  children  from  the  king's 
cruelty:  the  priestess  is  bound  and  thrown  into  prison;  the 
children  he  commands  to  be  thrown  into  the  current  of  the  river. 
By  some  interposition  of  providence,  the  Tiber  having  over- 
flowed its  banks  in  stagnant  pools,  did  not  admit  of  any  access 
to  the  regular  bed  of  the  river ;  and  the  bearers  supposed  that 
the  infants  could  be  drowned  in  water  however  still ;  thus,  as  if 
they  had  effectually  executed  the  king's  orders,  they  expose  the 
boys  in  the  nearest  land-flood,  where  now  stands  the  ficus 
Ruminalis    (they   say   that    it  was    called    Romularis).      The 
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country  thereabout  was  then  a  vast  wilderness.  The  tradition 
is,  that  when  the  water,  subsiding,  had  left  the  floating  trough, 
in  which  the  children  had  been  exposed,  on  dry  ground,  a  thirsty 
she-wolf,  coming  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  directed  her 
course  to  the  cries  of  the  infants,  and  that  she  held  down  her  dugs 
to  them  with  so  much  gentleness,  that  the  keeper  of  the  king's 
flock  found  her  licking  the  boys  with  her  tongue.  It  is  said  his 
name  was  Faustulus;  and  that  they  were  carried  by  him  to  his 
homestead  to  be  nursed  by  his  wife  Laurentia.  The  children 
thus  bom  and  thus  brought  up,  when  arrived  at  the  years  of 
manhood,  did  not  loiter  away  their  time  in  tending  the  folds  or 
following  the  flocks,  but  roamed  and  hunted  in  the  forests.  Hav- 
ing by  this  exercise  improved  their  strength  and  courage,  they 
not  only  encountered  wild  beasts,  but  even  attacked  robbers 
laden  with  plunder,  and  afterwards  divided  the  spoil  among  the 
shepherds. 

A  desire  seized  Romulus  and  Remus  to  build  a  city  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  exposed  and  brought  up.  And  there  was 
an  overflowing  population  of  Albans  and  of  Latins.  The  shep- 
herds too  had  come  into  that  design,  and  all  these  readily  in- 
spired hopes  that  Alba  and  Lavinium  would  be  but  petty  places 
in  comparison  with  the  city  which  they  intended  to  build.  But 
ambition  of  the  sovereignty,  the  bane  of  their  grandfather, 
interrupted  these  designs,  and  thence  arose  a  shameful  quar- 
rel from  a  beginning  sufficiently  amicable.  For  as  they  were 
twins,  and  the  respect  due  to  seniority  could  not  determine  the 
point,  they  agreed  to  leave  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  place  to 
choose,  by  augury,  which  should  give  a  name  to  the  new  city, 
which  govern  it  when  built. 

Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  and  Remus  the  Aventine  hill  as 
their  stands  to  make  their  observations.  It  is  said  that  to  Remus 
an  omen  came  first,  six  vultures ;  and  now,  the  omen  having  been 
declared,  when  double  the  number  presented  itself  to  Romulus, 
his  own  party  saluted  each  king ;  the  former  claimed  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  priority  of  time,  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
number  of  birds.  Upon  this,  having  met  in  an  altercation,  from 
the  contest  of  angry  feelings  they  turn  to  bloodshed ;  there  Remus 
fell  from  a  blow  received  in  the  crowd.  A  more  common  ac- 
count is  that  Remus,  in  derision  of  his  brother,  leaped  over  his 
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new-built  wall,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  slain  by  Romulus  in  a 
passion;  who,  after  sharply  chiding  him,  added  words  to  this 
effect:  "So  shall  every  one  fare,  who  shall  dare  to  leap  over 
my  fortifications."  Thus  Romulus  got  the  sovereignty  to 
himself;  the  city,  when  built,  was  called  after  the  name  of  its 
founder.  Meanwhile  the  city  increased  by  their  taking  in  vari- 
ous lots  of  ground  for  buildings,  whilst  they  built  rather  with  a 
view  to  future  numbers,  than  for  the  population  which  they  then 
had.  Then,  lest  the  size  of  the  city  might  be  of  no  avail,  in 
order  to  augment  the  population,  according  to  the  ancient 
policy  of  the  founders  of  cities,  who,  after  drawing  together 
to  them  an  obscure  and  mean  multitude,  used  to  feign  that  their 
offspring  sprung  out  of  the  earth,  he  opened  as  a  sanctuary,  a 
place  which  is  now  inclosed  as  you  go  down  "to  the  two  groves." 
Hither  fled  from  the  neighboring  states,  without  distinction 
whether  freemen  or  slaves,  crowds  of  all  sorts,  desirous  of  change : 
and  this  was  the  first  accession  of  strength  to  their  rising  great- 
ness. When  he  was  now  not  dissatisfied  with  his  strength,  he 
next  sets  about  forming  some  means  of  directing  that  strength. 
He  creates  one  hundred  senators,  either  because  that  number 
was  sufficient,  or  because  there  were  only  one  hundred  who 
could  name  their  fathers.  They  certainly  were  called  Fathers, 
through  respect,  and  their  descendants.  Patricians. 

And  now  the  Roman  state  was  become  so  powerful,  that  it 
was  a  match  for  any  of  the  neighboring  nations  in  war,  but, 
from  the  paucity  of  women,  its  greatness  could  only  last  for 
one  age  of  man ;  for  they  had  no  hope  of  issue  at  home,  nor  had 
they  any  intermarriages  with  their  neighbors.  Therefore,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Fathers,  Romulus  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
neighboring  states  to  solicit  an  alliance  and  the  privilege  of 
intermarriage  for  his  new  subjects.  Nowhere  did  the  embassy 
obtain  a  favorable  hearing :  so  much  did  they  at  the  same  time 
despise,  and  dread  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  so  great  a 
power  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  were  dismissed 
by  the  greater  part  with  the  repeated  question,  "Whether  they 
had  opened  any  asylum  for  women  also,  for  that  such  a  plan 
only  could  obtain  them  suitable  matches?"  The  Roman  youth 
resented  this  conduct  bitterly,  and  the  matter  unquestionably 
began  to  point  towards  violence.     Romulus,  in  order  that  he 
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might  afford  a  favorable  time  and  place  for  this,  dissembling 
his  resentment,  purposely  prepares  games  in  honor  of  Neptunus 
Equestris ;  he  calls  them  Consualia.  He  then  orders  the  spec- 
tacle to  be  proclaimed  among  their  neighbors;  and  they  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration  with  all  the  magnificence  they  were  then 
acquainted  with,  or  were  capable  of  doing,  that  they  might 
render  the  matter  famous,  and  an  object  of  expectation.  Great 
numbers  assembled,  from  a  desire  also  of  seeing  the  new  city; 
especially  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Caeninenses,  Crusturnini, 
and  Antemnates.  Moreover  the  whole  multitude  of  the  Sabines 
came,  with  their  wives  and  children.  When  the  time  of  the 
spectacle  came  on,  and  while  their  minds  and  eyes  were  intent 
upon  it,  according  to  concert  a  tumult  began,  and  upon  a  signal 
given  the  Roman  youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the  virgins 
by  force.  A  great  number  were  carried  off  at  haphazard,  ac- 
cording as  they  fell  into  their  hands.  Persons  from  the  common 
people,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  task,  conveyed  to  their 
houses  some  women  of  surpassing  beauty,  destined  for  the  lead- 
ing senators.  The  festival  being  disturbed  by  this  alarm,  the 
parents  of  the  young  women  retire  in  grief,  appealing  to  the 
compact  of  violated  hospitality,  and  invoking  the  god,  to  whose 
festival  and  games  they  had  come,  deceived  by  the  pretense  of 
religion  and  good  faith.  Neither  had  the  ravished  virgins  better 
hopes  of  their  condition,  or  less  indignation.  But  Romulus  in 
person  went  about  and  declared,  "That  what  was  done  was 
owing  to  the  pride  of  their  fathers,  who  had  refused  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  marriage  to  their  neighbors;  but  notwithstanding, 
they  should  be  joined  in  lawful  wedlock,  participate  in  all  their 
possessions  and  civil  privileges,  and,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
dearer  to  the  human  heart,  in  their  common  children.  He 
begged  them  only  to  assuage  the  fierceness  of  their  anger,  and 
cheerfully  surrender  their  aft'ections  to  those  to  whom  fortune 
had  consigned  their  persons."  [He  added,]  "That  from  in- 
juries love  and  friendship  often  arise ;  and  that  they  should  find 
them  kinder  husbands  on  this  account,  because  each  of  them, 
besides  the  performance  of  his  conjugal  duty,  would  endeavor 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  their 
parents  and  native  country."  To  this  the  caresses  of  the  hus- 
bands were  added,  excusing  what  they  had  done  on  the  plea 
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of  passion  and  love,  arguments  that  work  most  successfully  on 
women's  hearts. 

While  Romulus  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people  for 
reviewing  his  army,  in  the  j)lain  near  the  lake  of  Capra,  on  a 
sudden  a  storm  having  arisen,  with  great  thunder  and  lightning, 
enveloped  the  king  in  so  dense  a  mist,  that  it  took  all  sight  of  him 
from  the  assembly.     Nor  was  Romulus  after  this  seen  on  earth. 

THE   HORATH  AND  THE  CURIATII 

It  happened  that  there  were  in  each  of  the  two  armies 
three  brothers  born  at  one  birth,  unequal  neither  in  age  nor 
strength.  That  they  were  called  Horatii  and  Curiatii  is  cer- 
tain enough;  nor  is  there  any  circumstance  of  antiquity  more 
celebrated ;  yet  in  a  matter  so  well  ascertained,  a  doubt  remains 
concerning  their  names,  to  which  nation  the  Horatii  and  to  which 
the  Curiatii  belonged.  Authors  claim  them  for  both  sides ;  yet 
I  find  more  who  call  the  Horatii  Romans.  My  inclination  leads 
me  to  follow  them.  The  kings  confer  with  the  three  brothers, 
that  they  should  fight  with  their  swords  each  in  defense  of  their 
respective  country ;  (assuring  them)  that  dominion  would  be  on 
that  side  on  which  victory  should  be.  No  objection  is  made; 
time  and  place  are  agreed  on.  Before  they  engaged,  a  compact 
is  entered  into  between  the  Romans  and  Albans  on  these  con- 
ditions, that  the  state  whose  champions  should  come  off  victori- 
ous in  that  combat,  should  rule  the  other  state  without  further 
dispute. 

The  treaty  being  concluded,  the  twin-brothers,  as  had 
been  agreed,  take  arms.  Whilst  their  respective  friends  ex- 
hortingly  reminded  each  party  "  that  their  country's  gods,  their 
country  and  parents,  all  their  countrymen  both  at  home  and  in 
the  army,  had  their  eyes  then  fixed  on  their  arms,  on  their 
hands;  "  naturally  brave,  and  animated  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  friends,  they  advance  into  the  midst  between  the  two  lines. 
The  two  armies  sat  down  before  their  respective  camps,  free 
rather  from  present  danger  than  from  anxiety;  for  the  sov- 
ereign power  w'as  at  stake,  depending  on  the  valor  and  fortune 
of  so  few.  Accordingly,  therefore,  eager  and  anxious,  they  have 
their  attention  intensely  riveted  on  a  spectacle  far  from  pleasing. 
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The  signal  is  given :  and  the  three  youths  on  each  side,  as  if  in 
battle  array,  rush  to  the  charge  with  determined  fury,  bearing 
in  their  breasts  the  spirits  of  mighty  armies :  nor  do  the  one  or 
the  other  regard  their  personal  danger ;  the  public  dominion  or 
slavery  is  present  to  their  mind,  and  the  fortune  of  their  country, 
which  was  ever  after  destined  to  be  such  as  they  should  now 
establish  it.  As  soon  as  their  arms  clashed  on  the  first  encounter, 
and  their  burnished  swords  glittered,  great  horror  strikes  the 
spectators ;  and,  hope  inclining  to  neither  side,  their  voice  and 
breath  were  suspended.  Then  having  engaged  hand  to  hand, 
when  not  only  the  movements  of  their  bodies,  and  the  rapid 
brandishings  of  their  arms  and  weapons,  but  wounds  also  and 
blood  were  seen,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifeless,  one  upon  the 
other,  the  three  Albans  being  wounded.  And  when  the  Alban 
army  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  their  fall,  hope  entirely,  anxiety 
however  not  yet,  deserted  the  Roman  legions,  alarmed  for  the 
lot  of  the  one,  whom  the  three  Curiatii  surrounded.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  unhurt,  so  that,  though  alone  he  was  by  no  means  a 
match  for  them  all  together,  yet  he  was  confident  against  each 
singly.  In  order  therefore  to  separate  their  attack,  he  takes  to 
flight,  presuming  that  they  would  pursue  him  with  such  swiftness 
as  the  wounded  state  of  his  body  would  suffer  each.  He  had  now 
fled  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  they  had 
fought,  when,  looking  behind,  he  perceives  them  pursuing  him 
at  great  intervals  from  each  other;  and  that  one  of  them  was 
not  far  from  him.  On  him  he  turned  round  with  great  fury. 
And  whilst  the  Alban  army  shouts  out  to  the  Curiatii  to  succor 
their  brother,  Horatius,  victorious  in  having  slain  his  antagonist, 
was  now  proceeding  to  a  second  attack.  Then  the  Romans 
encourage  their  champion  with  a  shout  such  as  is  usually  (given) 
by  persons  cheering  in  consequence  of  unexpected  success:  he 
also  hastens  to  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Wherefore  before  the 
other,  who  was  not  far  off,  could  come  up,  he  despatches  the 
second  Curiatius  also.  And  now,  the  combat  being  brought  to 
an  equality  of  numbers,  one  on  each  side  remained,  but  they  were 
equal  neither  in  hope  nor  in  strength.  The  one  his  body  un- 
touched by  a  weapon,  and  a  double  victory  made  courageous  for 
a  third  contest:  the  other  dragging  along  his  body  exhausted 
from  the  wound,  exhausted  from  running,  and  dispirited  by  the 
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slaughter  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes,  presents  himself  to  his 
victorious  antagonist.  Nor  was  that  a  fight.  The  Roman, 
exulting,  says,  "  Two  I  have  offered  to  the  shades  of  my  brothers : 
the  third  I  will  offer  to  the  cause  of  this  war,  that  the  Roman  may 
rule  over  the  Alban."  He  thrusts  his  sword  down  into  his 
throat,  whilst  faintly  sustaining  the  weight  of  his  armor:  he 
strips  him  as  he  lies  prostrate.  The  Romans  receive  Hora- 
tius  with  triumph  and  congratulation ;  with  so  much  the  greater 
joy,  as  success  had  followed  so  close  on  fear.  They  then  turn 
to  the  burial  of  their  friends  with  dispositions  by  no  means  alike; 
for  the  one  side  was  elated  with  (the  acquisition  of)  empire,  the 
other  subjected  to  foreign  jurisdiction :  their  sepulchers  are  still 
extant  in  the  place  where  each  fell ;  the  two  Roman  ones  in  one 
place  nearer  to  Alba,  the  three  Alban  ones  towards  Rome ;  but 
distant  in  situation  from  each  other,  and  just  as  they  fought. 

Before  they  parted  from  thence,  when  ^lettus,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  asked  what  orders  he 
had  to  give,  TuUus  orders  him  to  keep  the  youth  in  arms,  that  he 
designed  to  employ  them,  if  a  war  should  break  out  with  the 
Veientes.  After  this  both  armies  returned  to  their  homes.  Ho- 
ratius  marched  foremost,  carrying  before  him  the  spoils  of  the 
three  brothers :  his  sister,  a  maiden  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  met  him  before  the  gate  Capena :  and  having 
recognized  her  lover's  military  robe,  which  she  herself  had 
wrought,  on  her  brother's  shoulders,  she  tore  her  hair,  and  with 
bitter  wailings  called  by  name  on  her  deceased  lover.  The 
sister's  lamentations  in  the  midst  of  his  o^^'n  victory,  and  of  such 
great  public  rejoicings,  raised  the  indignation  of  the  excited 
youth.  Having  therefore  drawn  his  sword,  he  run  the  damsel 
through  the  body,  at  the  same  time  chiding  her  in  these  words : 
"  Go  hence,  with  thy  unseasonable  love  to  thy  spouse,  forgetful 
of  thy  dead  brothers,  and  of  him  who  survives,  forgetful  of  thy 
native  country.  So  perish  every  Roman  woman  who  shall 
mourn  an  enemy."  This  action  seemed  shocking  to  the  fathers 
and  to  the  people;  but  his  recent  services  outweighed  its  guilt. 
Nevertheless  he  was  carried  before  the  king  for  judgment. 
The  king,  that  he  himself  might  not  be  the  author  of  a  decision 
so  melancholy,  and  so  disagreeable  to  the  people,  or  of  the  pun- 
ishment consequent  on  that  decision,  having  summoned  an  as- 
vin.  — 13 
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scmbly  of  the  people,  says,  "I  appoint,  according  to  law,  duum- 
virs to  pass  sentence  on  Horatius  for  treason."  The  law  was  of 
dreadful  import.  '*  Let  the  duumvirs  pass  sentence  for  treason. 
If  he  appeal  from  the  duumvirs,  let  him  contend  by  appeal;  if 
they  shall  gain  the  cause,  cover  his  head;  hang  him  by  a  rope 
from  a  gallows;  scourge  him  either  within  the  pomoerium  or 
without  the  pomoerium."  When  the  duumvirs  appointed  by 
this  law,  who  did  not  consider  that,  according  to  the  law,  they 
could  acquit  even  an  innocent  person,  had  found  him  guilty; 
one  of  them  says,  "  P.  Horatius,  I  judge  thee  guilty  of  treason. 
Go,  lictor,  bind  his  hands."  The  lictor  had  approached  him, 
and  was  fixing  the  rope.  Then  Horatius,  by  the  advice  of 
Tullus,  a  favorable  interpreter  of  the  law,  says,  "I  appeal." 
Accordingly  the  matter  was  contested  by  appeal  to  the  people. 
On  that  trial  persons  were  much  affected,  especially  by  P.  Hora- 
tius the  father  declaring,  that  he  considered  his  daughter  deserv- 
edly slain ;  were  it  not  so,  that  he  would  by  his  authority  as  a 
father  have  inflicted  punishment  on  his  son.  He  then  en- 
treated that  they  would  not  render  childless  him  whom  but  a 
little  while  ago  they  had  beheld  with  a  fine  progeny.  During 
these  words  the  old  man,  having  embraced  the  youth,  pointing 
to  the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii  fixed  up  in  that  place  which  is  now 
called  Pila  Horatia,  "Romans,"  said  he,  "can  you  bear  to  see 
bound  beneath  a  gallows  amidst  scourges  and  tortures,  him 
whom  you  just  now  beheld  marching  decorated  (with  spoils)  and 
exulting  in  victory;  a  sight  so  shocking  as  the  eyes  even  of  the 
Albans  could  scarcely  endure?  Go,  lictor,  bind  those  hands, 
which  but  a  little  while  since,  being  armed,  established  sover- 
eignty for  the  Roman  people.  Go,  cover  the  head  of  the  libera- 
tor of  this  city;  hang  him  on  the  gallows;  scourge  him,  either 
within  the  pomoerium,  so  it  be  only  amid  those  javelins  and 
spoils  of  the  enemy;  or  without  the  pomoerium,  only  amid  the 
graves  of  the  Curiatii.  For  whither  can  you  bring  this  youth, 
where  his  own  glories  must  not  redeem  him  from  such  ignominy 
of  punishment?"  The  people  could  not  withstand  the  tears  of 
the  father,  or  the  resolution  of  the  son,  so  undaunted  in  every 
danger;  and  acquitted  him  more  through  admiration  of  his 
bravery,  than  for  the  justice  of  his  cause.  But  that  so  notorious 
a  murder  might  be  atoned  for  by  some  expiation,  the  father  was 
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commanded  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  son  at  the  public  charge. 
He,  having  offered  certain  expiatory  sacrifices,  which  were 
ever  after  continued  in  the  Horatian  family,  and  laid  a  beam 
across  the  street,  made  his  son  pass  under  it  as  under  a  yoke, 
with  his  head  covered.  This  remains  even  to  this  day  being 
constantly  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  they  call  it 
Sororium  Tigillum.  A  tomb  of  square  stone  was  erected  to 
Horatia  in  the  place  where  she  was  stabbed  and  fell. 

CORIOLANUS 

In  this  year,  when  everything  was  quiet  from  war  abroad, 
and  the  dissensions  were  healed  at  home,  another  much  more 
serious  evil  fell  upon  the  state ;  first  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  in 
consequence  of  the  lands  lying  unfilled  during  the  secession  of 
the  commons ;  then  a  famine  such  as  befalls  those  who  are  be- 
sieged. And  it  would  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  slaves 
at  least,  and  indeed  some  of  the  commons  also,  had  not  the  con- 
suls adopted  precautionary  measures,  by  sending  persons  in 
every  direction  to  buy  up  com.  It  was  debated  in  the  senate  at 
what  rate  it  should  be  given  to  the  commons.  Alany  were  of 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  for  putting  down  the  commons, 
and  for  recovering  those  rights  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
senators  by  secession  and  violence.  In  particular,  Marcius 
Coriolanus,  an  enemy  to  tribunitian  power,  says,  "If  they  desire 
the  former  rate  of  provisions,  let  them  restore  to  the  senators 
their  former  rights.  WTiy  do  I,  after  being  sent  under  the  yoke, 
after  being,  as  it  were,  ransomed  from  robbers,  behold  plebeian 
magistrates,  and  Sicinius  invested  with  power?  Shall  I  submit 
to  these  indignities  longer  than  is  necessary?  Shall  I,  who 
would  not  have  endured  King  Tarquin,  tolerate  Sicinius? 
Let  him  now  secede,  let  him  call  away  the  commons.  The 
road  lies  open  to  the  sacred  mount  and  to  other  hills.  Let 
them  carry  off  the  corn  from  our  lands,  as  they  did  three 
years  since.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  that  scarcity  which 
in  their  frenzy  they  have  occasioned.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  brought  to  their  senses  by  these  sufferings,  they  will  them- 
selves become  tillers  of  the  land,  rather  than,  taking  up  arms  and 
seceding,  they  would  prevent  them  from  being  tilled." 
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This  proposal  both  appeared  to  the  senate  too  harsh,  and  from 
exasperation  well-nigh  drove  the  people  to  arms:  "that  they 
were  now  assailed  with  famine,  as  if  enemies,  that  they  were 
defrauded  of  food  and  sustenance,  that  the  foreign  com,  the 
only  support  which  fortune  unexpectedly  furnished  to  them, 
was  being  snatched  from  their  mouth,  unless  the  tribunes  were 
given  up  in  chains  to  C.  Marcius,  unless  he  glut  his  rage  on  the 
backs  of  the  commons  of  Rome.  That  in  him  a  new  executioner 
had  started  up,  who  ordered  them  to  die  or  be  slaves."  An 
assault  would  have  been  made  on  him  as  he  left  the  senate-house, 
had  not  the  tribunes  very  opportunely  appointed  him  a  day  for 
trial ;  by  this  their  rage  was  suppressed,  every  one  saw  himself 
become  the  judge,  the  arbiter  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  foe.  At 
first  jMarcius  heard  the  threats  of  the  tribunes  with  contempt. 
But  the  commons  had  risen  with  such  violent  determination, 
that  the  senators  were  obliged  to  extricate  themselves  from 
danger  by  the  punishment  of  one.  They  resisted,  however,  in 
spite  of  popular  odium,  and  employed,  each  individual  his  own 
powers,  and  all  those  of  the  entire  order.  And  first,  the  trial 
was  made  whether  they  could  upset  the  affair,  by  posting  their 
clients  (in  several  places),  by  deterring  individuals  from  attending 
meetings  and  cabals.  Then  they  all  proceeded  in  a  body  (you 
would  suppose  that  all  the  senators  were  on  their  trial)  earnestly 
entreating  the  commons,  that  if  they  would  not  acquit  as  inno- 
cent, they  would  at  least  pardon  as  guilty,  one  citizen,  one  sena- 
tor. As  he  did  not  attend  on  the  day  appointed,  they  persevered 
in  their  resentment.  Being  condemned  in  his  absence,  he  went 
into  exile  to  the  Volsci,  threatening  his  country,  and  even  then 
breathing  all  the  resentment  of  an  enemy.  Sp.  Nautius  and  Sex. 
Furius  were  now  consuls.  \\Tiilst  they  were  reviewing  the 
legions,  posting  guards  along  the  walls  and  other  places  where 
they  had  determined  that  there  should  be  posts  and  watches,  a 
vast  multitude  of  persons  demanding  peace  terrified  them  first 
by  their  seditious  clamor;  then  compelled  them  to  convene  the 
senate,  to  consider  the  question  of  sending  ambassadors  to  C. 
Marcius.  The  senate  entertained  the  question,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  spirits  of  the  plebeians  were  giving  way,  and 
ambassadors  being  sent  to  Marcius  concerning  peace,  brought 
back  a  harsh  answer:   "If  their  lands  were  restored  to  the  Vol- 
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scians,  that  they  might  then  consider  the  question  of  peace;  if 
they  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  plunder  of  war  at  their  ease,  that 
he,  mindful  both  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  his  countrymen,  as 
well  as  of  the  kindness  of  strangers,  would  do  his  utmost  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  spirit  was  irritated  by  exile,  not  crushed." 
When  the  same  persons  are  sent  back  a  second  time,  they  are  not 
admitted  into  the  camp.  It  is  recorded  that  the  priests  also, 
arrayed  in  their  insignia,  went  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy's  camp; 
and  that  they  did  not  influence  his  mind  more  than  the  ambas- 
sadors. 

Then  the  matrons  assemble  in  a  body  around  \'^eturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his  wife,  Volumnia:  whether  that 
was  the  result  of  public  counsel,  or  of  the  women's  fear,  I  can- 
not ascertain.  They  certainly  carried  their  point  that  Veturia, 
a  lady  advanced  in  years,  and  Volumnia,  leading  her  two  sons 
by  Marcius,  should  go  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
women  should  defend  by  entreaties  and  tears  a  city  which  men 
were  unable  to  defend  by  arms.  W^ien  they  reached  the  camp, 
and  it  was  announced  to  Coriolanus,  that  a  great  body  of  women 
were  approaching,  he,  who  had  been  moved  neither  by  the 
majesty  of  the  state  in  its  ambassadors,  nor  by  the  sanctity  of 
religion  so  strikingly  addressed  to  his  eyes  and  understanding  in 
its  priests,  was  much  more  obdurate  against  the  women's  tears. 
Then  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who  recognized  Veturia,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  by  her  sadness,  standing  between 
her  daughter-in-law  and  grandchildren,  says,  "Unless  my  eyes 
deceive  me,  your  mother,  children,  and  wife  are  approaching." 
\\Tien  Coriolanus,  almost  like  one  bewildered,  rushing  in  con- 
sternation from  his  seat,  offered  to  embrace  his  mother  as  she 
met  him,  the  lady,  turning  from  entreaties  to  angry  rebuke,  says, 
"  Before  I  receive  your  embrace,  let  me  know  whether  I  have 
come  to  an  enemy  or  to  a  son;  whether  I  am  in  your  camp  a 
captive  or  a  mother?  Has  length  of  life  and  a  hapless  old  age 
reserved  me  for  this  —  to  behold  you  an  exile,  then  an  enemy  ? 
Could  you  lay  waste  this  land,  which  gave  you  birth  and  nurtured 
you?  Though  you  had  come  with  an  incensed  and  vengeful 
mind,  did  not  your  resentment  subside  when  you  entered  its 
frontiers?  WTien  Rome  came  within  view,  did  it  not  occur  to 
you,  within  these  walls  my  house  and  guardian  gods  are,  my 
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mother,  wife,  and  children  ?  So  then,  had  I  not  been  a  mother, 
Rome  would  not  be  besieged :  had  I  not  a  son,  I  might  have  died 
free  in  a  free  country.  But  I  can  now  suffer  nothing  that  is  not 
more  discreditable  to  you  than  distressing  to  me;  nor  however 
wretched  I  may  be,  shall  I  be  so  long.  Look  to  these,  whom, 
if  you  persist,  either  an  untimely  death  or  lengthened  slavery 
awaits."  Then  his  wife  and  children  embraced  him:  and  the 
lamentation  proceeding  from  the  entire  crowd  of  women,  and 
their  bemoaning  themselves  and  their  country,  at  length  over- 
came the  man;  then,  after  embracing  his  family,  he  sends 
them  away;  he  moved  his  camp  farther  back  from  the  city. 
Then,  after  he  had  drawn  off  his  troops,  from  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, they  say  that  he  lost  his  life,  overwhelmed  by  the  odium 
of  the  proceeding:  different  writers  say  by  different  modes  of 
death :  I  find  in  Fabius,  far  the  most  ancient  writer,  that  he  lived 
even  to  old  age;  he  states  positively,  that  advanced  in  years  he 
made  use  of  this  phrase,  "That  exile  bore  much  heavier  on  the 
old  man." 

THE  YOUTH  OF  HANNIBAL 

Hannibal,  having  been  sent  into  Spain,  from  his  very  first 
arrival  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army  upon  him.  The  veteran 
soldiers  imagined  that  Hamilcar,  in  his  youth,  was  restored  to 
them;  they  remarked  the  same  vigor  in  his  looks  and  animation 
in  his  eye,  the  same  features  and  expression  of  countenance; 
and  then,  in  a  short  time,  he  took  care  that  his  father  should  be 
of  the  least  powerful  consideration  in  conciliating  their  esteem. 
There  never  was  a  genius  more  fitted  for  the  two  most  opposite 
duties  of  obeying  and  commanding ;  so  that  you  could  not  easily 
decide  whether  he  were  dearer  to  the  general  or  the  army :  and 
neither  did  Hasdrubal  prefer  giving  the  command  to  any  other, 
when  anything  was  to  be  done  with  courage  and  activity;  nor 
did  the  soldiers  feel  more  confidence  and  boldness  under  any 
other  leader.  His  fearlessness  in  encountering  dangers,  and  his 
prudence  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  were  extreme.  His  body 
could  not  be  exliaustcd,  nor  his  mind  subdued,  by  any  toil.  He 
could  alike  endure  either  heat  or  cold.  The  quantity  of  his  food 
and  drink  was  determined  by  the  wants  of  nature,  and  not  by 
pleasure.    The  seasons  of  his  sleeping  and  waking  were  distin- 
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guished  neither  by  day  nor  night.  The  time  that  remained  after 
the  transaction  of  business  was  given  to  repose;  but  that  repose 
was  neither  invited  by  a  soft  bed  nor  by  quiet.  Many  have  seen 
him  wrapped  in  a  mihtary  cloak,  lying  on  the  ground  amid  the 
watches  and  outposts  of  the  soldiers.  His  dress  was  not  at  all 
superior  to  that  of  his  equals ;  his  arms  and  his  horses  were  con- 
spicuous. He  was  at  once  by  far  the  first  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry; and,  foremost  to  advance  to  the  charge,  was  last  to  leave 
the  engagement. 

HANNIBAL   IN  THE  ALPS 

On  the  ninth  day  they  came  to  a  summit  of  the  Alps,  chiefly 
through  places  trackless ;  and  after  many  mistakes  of  their  way, 
which  were  caused  either  by  the  treachery  of  the  guides,  or,  when 
they  were  not  trusted,  by  entering  valleys  at  random,  on  their 
own  conjectures  of  the  route.  For  two  days  they  remained 
encamped  on  the  summit;  and  rest  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  ex- 
hausted with  toil  and  fighting:  and  several  beasts  of  burden, 
which  had  fallen  down  among  the  rocks,  by  following  the  track 
of  the  army  arrived  at  the  camp.  A  fall  of  snow,  it  being  now 
the  season  of  the  setting  of  the  constellation  of  the  Pleiades, 
caused  great  fear  to  the  soldiers,  already  worn  out  with  weariness 
of  so  many  hardships.  On  the  standards  being  moved  fonvard 
at  daybreak,  when  the  army  proceeded  slowly  over  all  places 
entirely  blocked  up  with  snow,  and  languor  and  despair  strongly 
appeared  in  the  countenances  of  all,  Hannibal,  having  advanced 
before  the  standards,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  halt  on  a  certain 
eminence,  whence  there  was  a  prospect  far  and  wide,  points  out 
to  them  Italy  and  the  plains  of  the  Po,  extending  themselves  be- 
neath the  Alpine  mountains;  and  said,  "that  they  were  now  sur- 
mounting not  only  the  ramparts  of  Italy,  but  also  of  the  city  of 
Rome ;  that  the  rest  of  the  journey  would  be  smooth  and  down- 
hill ;  that  after  one,  or,  at  most,  a  second  battle,  they  would  have 
the  citadel  and  capital  of  Italy  in  their  power  and  possession." 
The  army  then  began  to  advance,  the  enemy  now  making  no 
attempts  beyond  petty  thefts,  as  opportunity  offered.  But 
the  journey  proved  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  in  the 
ascent,  as  the  decH\ity  of  the  Alps  being  generally  shorter  on 
the  side  of  Italy  is  consequently  steeper;   for  nearly  all  the  road 
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was  precipitous,  narrow,  and  slippery,  so  that  neither  those  who 
made  the  least  stumble  could  prevent  themselves  from  falling, 
nor,  when  fallen,  remain  in  the  same  place,  but  rolled,  both  men 
and  beasts  of  burden,  one  upon  another. 

They  then  came  to  a  rock  much  more  narrow,  and  formed  of 
such  perpendicular  ledges,  that  a  light-armed  soldier,  carefully 
making  the  attempt,  and  clinging  with  his  hands  to  the  bushes 
and  roots  around,  could  with  difficulty  lower  himself  down.  The 
ground,  even  before  very  steep  by  nature,  had  been  broken  by  a 
recent  falling  away  of  the  earth  into  a  precipice  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  Here  when  the  cavalry  had  halted,  as 
if  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  it  is  announced  to  Hannibal,  won- 
dering what  obstructed  the  march,  that  the  rock  was  impassable. 
Having  then  gone  himself  to  view  the  place,  it  seemed  clear  to 
him  that  he  must  lead  his  army  round  it,  by  however  great  a  cir- 
cuit, through  the  pathless  and  untrodden  regions  around.  But 
this  route  also  proved  impracticable;  for  while  the  new  snow  of  a 
moderate  depth  remained  on  the  old,  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved, their  footsteps  were  planted  with  ease  as  they  walked 
upon  the  new  snow,  which  was  soft  and  not  too  deep ;  but  when 
it  was  dissolved  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  men  and  beasts  of 
burden,  they  then  walked  on  the  bare  ice  below,  and  through  the 
dirty  fluid  formed  by  the  melting  snow.  Here  there  was  a 
wretched  struggle,  both  on  account  of  the  slippery  ice  not  afford- 
ing any  hold  to  the  step,  and  giving  way  beneath  the  foot  more 
readily  by  reason  of  the  slope ;  and  whether  they  assisted  them- 
selves in  rising  by  their  hands  or  their  knees,  their  supports 
themselves  giving  way,  they  would  tumble  again ;  nor  were  there 
any  stumps  or  roots  near,  by  pressing  against  which,  one  might 
with  hand  or  foot  support  himself;  so  that  they  only  floundered 
on  the  smooth  ice  and  amid  the  melted  snow.  The  beasts  of 
burden  sometimes  also  cut  into  this  lower  ice  by  merely  treading 
upon  it,  at  others  they  broke  it  completely  through,  by  the  vio- 
lence with  which  they  struck  in  their  hoofs  in  their  struggling,  so 
that  most  of  them,  as  if  taken  in  a  trap,  stuck  in  the  hardened  and 
deeply  frozen  ice. 

At  length,  after  the  men  and  beasts  of  burden  had  been  fa- 
tigued to  no  purpose,  the  camp  was  pitched  on  the  summit,  the 
ground  being  cleared  for  that  purpose  with  great  difficulty,  so 
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much  snow  was  there  to  be  dug  out  and  carried  away.  The 
soldiers  being  then  set  to  make  a  way  down  the  cliff,  by  which 
alone  a  passage  could  be  effected,  and  it  being  necessary  that  they 
should  cut  through  the  rocks,  having  felled  and  lopped  a  number 
of  large  trees  which  grew  around,  they  make  a  huge  pile  of  tim- 
ber; and  as  soon  as  a  strong  wind  fit  for  exciting  the  flames 
arose,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  pouring  vinegar  on  the  heated 
stones,  they  render  them  soft  and  crumbling.  They  then  open  a 
way  with  iron  instruments  through  the  rock  thus  heated  by  the 
fire,  and  soften  its  decU\ities  by  gentle  windings,  so  that  not  only 
the  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  the  elephants  could  be  led  down  it. 
Four  days  were  spent  about  this  rock,  the  beasts  nearly  perishing 
through  hunger:  for  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  for  the 
most  part  bare,  and  if  there  is  any  pasture  the  snows  bun'  it. 
The  lower  parts  contain  valleys,  and  some  sunny  hills,  and 
rixTilets  flowing  beside  woods,  and  scenes  more  worthy  of  the 
abode  of  man.  There  the  beasts  of  burden  were  sent  out  to 
pasture,  and  rest  given  for  three  days  to  the  men,  fatigued  with 
forming  the  passage:  they  then  descended  into  the  plains, 
the  country  and  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  being  now  less 
rugged. 

In  this  manner  chiefly  they  came  to  Italy  in  the  fifth  month 
(as  some  authors  relate)  after  lea\ing  New  Carthage,  ha\"ing 
crossed  the  .\lps  in  fifteen  days.  \Miat  number  of  forces  Hanni- 
bal had  when  he  had  passed  into  Italy  is  by  no  means  agreed 
upon  by  authors.  Those  who  sfate  them  at  the  highest,  make 
mention  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse ; 
those  who  state  them  at  the  lowest,  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
six  thousand  horse.  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  relates 
that  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Hannibal,  would  influence  me 
most  as  an  authority,  did  he  not  confound  the  number  by  adding 
the  Gauls  and  Ligurians.  Including  these  (who,  it  is  more 
probable,  flocked  to  him  aften\ards,  and  so  some  authors  assert), 
he  says,  that  eighty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  were 
brought  into  Italy;  and  that  he  had  heard  from  Hannibal  him- 
self, that  after  crossing  the  Rhone  he  had  lost  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  and  an  immense  number  of  horses,  and  other  beasts  of 
burden,  among  the  Taurini,  the  next  nation  to  the  Gauls,  as  he 
descended  into  Italy. 
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HANNIBAL  IN   ITALY 

Hannibal  lays  waste  the  country  between  the  city  of  Cor- 
tona  and  the  lake  Trasimcnus,  with  all  the  devastation  of  war, 
the  more  to  exasperate  the  enemy  to  revenge  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  his  allies.  They  had  now  reached  a  place  formed 
by  nature  for  an  ambuscade,  where  the  Trasimenus  comes 
nearest  to  the  mountains  of  Cortona.  A  very  narrow  passage 
only  intervenes,  as  though  room  enough  just  for  that  purpose 
had  been  left  designedly;  after  that  a  somewhat  wider  plain 
opens  itself,  and  then  some  hills  rise  up.  On  these  he  pitches 
his  camp,  in  full  view,  where  he  himself  with  his  Spaniards 
and  Africans  only  might  be  posted.  The  Baliares  and  his 
other  light  troops  he  leads  around  the  mountains;  his  cavalry 
he  posts  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  defile,  some  eminences 
conveniently  concealing  them;  in  order  that  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  entered,  the  cavalry  advancing,  every  place  might 
be  inclosed  by  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  Flaminius,  passing 
the  defiles  before  it  was  quite  daylight,  without  reconnoitering, 
though  he  had  arrived  at  the  lake  the  preceding  day  at  sunset, 
when  the  troops  began  to  be  spread  into  the  wider  plain,  saw  that 
part  only  of  the  enemy  which  was  opposite  to  him;  the  ambus- 
cade in  his  rear  and  overhead  escaped  his  notice.  And  when  the 
Carthaginian  had  his  enemy  inclosed  by  the  lake  and  mountains, 
and  surrounded  by  his  troops,  he  gives  the  signal  to  all  to  make 
a  simultaneous  charge;  and  each  running  down  tlic  nearest  way, 
the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  the  event  was  increased 
to  the  Romans  by  a  mist  rising  from  the  lake,  which  had  settled 
thicker  on  the  plain  than  on  the  mountains;  and  thus  the  troops 
of  the  enemy  ran  down  from  the  various  eminences,  sufficiently 
well  discerning  each  other,  and  therefore  with  the  greater  regular- 
ity. A  shout  being  raised  on  all  sides,  the  Roman  found  himself 
surrounded  before  he  could  well  see  the  enemy;  and  the  at- 
tack on  the  front  and  flank  had  commenced  ere  his  line  could 
be  well  formed,  his  arms  prepared  for  action,  or  his  swords 
unsheathed. 

The  consul,  while  all  were  panic-struck,  himself  sufficiently 
undaunted  though  in  so  perilous  a  case,  marshals,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  permitted,  the  lines  which  were  thrown  into  con- 
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fusion  by  each  man's  turning  himself  towards  the  various  shouts; 
and  wherever  he  could  approach  or  be  heard,  exhorts  them,  and 
bids  them  stand  and  fight :  for  that  they  could  not  escape  thence 
by  vows  and  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  by  exertion  and  valor;  that 
a  way  was  sometimes  opened  by  the  sword  through  the  midst 
of  marshaled  armies,  and  that  generally  the  less  the  fear  the  less 
the  danger.  However,  from  the  noise  and  tumult,  neither  his 
advice  nor  command  could  be  caught;  and  so  far  were  the  sol- 
diers from  knowing  their  own  standards,  and  ranks,  and  position, 
that  they  had  scarce  sufficient  courage  to  take  up  arms  and  make 
them  ready  for  battle;  and  certain  of  them  were  surprised  before 
they  could  prepare  them,  being  burdened  rather  than  protected 
by  them ;  while  in  so  great  darkness  there  was  more  use  of  ears 
than  of  eyes.  They  turned  their  faces  and  eyes  in  every  direction 
towards  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  sounds  of  blows  upon  the 
body  or  arms,  and  the  mingled  clamors  of  the  menacing  and 
the  affrighted.  Some,  as  they  were  making  their  escape,  were 
stopped,  having  encountered  a  body  of  men  engaged  in  fight; 
and  bands  of  fugitives  returning  to  the  battle,  diverted  others. 
After  charges  had  been  attempted  unsuccessfully  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  on  their  flanks  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  on  the  front 
and  rear  the  lines  of  the  enemy  inclosed  them,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  sword ;  then  each  man  became  to  himself  a  leader,  and  en- 
courager  to  action;  and  an  entirely  new  contest  arose,  not  a 
regular  line,  with  principes,  hastati,  and  triarii;  nor  of  such 
a  sort  as  that  the  vanguard  should  fight  before  the  standards, 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  behind  them;  nor  such  that  each 
soldier  should  be  in  his  own  legion,  cohort,  or  company;  chance 
collects  them  into  bands;  and  each  man's  own  will  assigned  to 
him  his  post,  whether  to  fight  in  front  or  rear ;  and  so  great  was 
the  ardor  of  the  conflict,  so  intent  were  their  minds  upon  the 
battle,  that  not  one  of  the  combatants  felt  an  earthquake  which 
threw  down  large  portions  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  turned 
rivers  from  their  rapid  courses,  carried  the  sea  up  into  rivers,  and 
leveled  mountains  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

The  battle  was  continued  near  three  hours,  and  in  every 
quarter  with  fierceness;  around  the  consul,  however,  it  was 
still  hotter  and  more  determined.     Both  the  strongest  of  the 
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troops,  and  himself  too,  promptly  brouglit  assistance  wherevei 
he  perceived  his  men  hard  pressed  and  distressed.  But,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  armor,  the  enemy  attacked  him  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  while  his  countrymen  defended  him;  until  an 
Insubrian  horseman,  named  Ducarius,  knowing  him  also  by 
his  face,  says  to  his  countrymen,  "Lo,  this  is  the  consul  who 
slew  our  legions  and  laid  waste  our  fields  and  city.  Now  will 
I  offer  this  victim  to  the  shades  of  my  countrymen,  miserably 
slain;"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rushes  through  a  very 
dense  body  of  the  enemy;  and  first  slaying  his  armor-bearer, 
who  had  opposed  himself  to  his  attack  as  he  approached,  ran 
the  consul  through  with  his  lance;  the  triarii,  opposing  their 
shields,  kept  him  off  when  seeking  to  despoil  him.  Then  first 
the  flight  of  a  great  number  began;  and  now  neither  the  lake 
nor  the  mountains  obstructed  their  hurried  retreat;  they  run 
through  all  places,  confined  and  precipitous,  as  though  they  were 
blind;  and  arms  and  men  are  tumbled  one  upon  another.  A 
great  many,  when  there  remained  no  more  space  to  run,  ad- 
vancing into  the  water  through  the  first  shallows  of  the  lake, 
plunge  in,  as  far  as  they  could  stand  above  it  with  their  heads 
and  shoulders.  Some  there  were  whom  inconsiderate  fear  in- 
duced to  try  to  escape  even  by  swimming;  but  as  that  attempt 
was  inordinate  and  hopeless,  they  were  either  overwhelmed  in 
the  deep  water,  their  courage  failing,  or,  wearied  to  no  purpose, 
made  their  way  back,  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  the  shallows; 
and  there  were  cut  up  on  all  hands  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  entered  the  water.  Near  upon  six  thousand  of  the 
foremost  body  having  gallantly  forced  their  way  through  the 
opposing  enemy,  entirely  unacquainted  with  what  was  occurring 
in  their  rear,  escaped  from  the  defile;  and  having  halted  on  a 
certain  rising  ground,  and  hearing  only  the  shouting  and  clashing 
of  arms,  they  could  not  know  nor  discern,  by  reason  of  the  mist, 
what  was  the  fortune  of  the  battle.  At  length,  the  affair  being 
decided,  when  the  mist,  dispelled  by  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
sun,  had  cleared  the  atmosphere,  then,  in  the  clear  light,  the 
mountains  and  plains  showed  their  ruin,  and  the  Roman  army 
miserably  destroyed ;  and  thus,  lest,  being  descried  at  a  distance, 
the  cavalry  should  be  sent  against  them,  hastily  snatching  up 
their  standards,  they  hurried  away  with  all  possible  expedition. 
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On  the  following  day,  when,  in  addition  to  their  extreme  suffer- 
ings in  other  respects,  famine  also  was  at  hand,  Maharbal,  who 
had  followed  them  during  the  night  with  the  whole  body  of  cav- 
alry, pledging  his  honor  that  he  would  let  them  depart  with 
single  garments,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  arms,  they  sur- 
rendered themselves;  which  promise  was  kept  by  Hannibal 
with  Punic  fidelity,  and  he  threw  them  all  into  chains. 

This  is  the  celebrated  battle  at  the  Trasimenus,  and  recorded 
among  the  few  disasters  of  the  Roman  people.  Fifteen  thousand 
Romans  were  slain  in  the  battle.  Ten  thousand,  who  had  been 
scattered  in  the  flight  tlirough  all  Etruria,  returned  to  the  city 
by  different  roads.  One  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  enemy 
perished  in  the  battle;  many  on  both  sides  died  afterwards  of 
their  wounds.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  is  related,  by  some 
authors,  to  have  been  many  times  greater.  I,  besides  that  I 
would  relate  nothing  drawn  from  a  worthless  source,  to  which 
the  minds  of  historians  generally  incline  too  much,  have  as  my 
chief  authority  Fabius,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  events 
of  this  war.  Such  of  the  captives  as  belonged  to  the  Latin  con- 
federacy being  dismissed  without  ransom,  and  the  Romans 
thrown  into  chains,  Hannibal  ordered  the  bodies  of  his  own  men 
to  be  gathered  from  the  heaps  of  the  enemy,  and  buried:  the 
body  of  Flaminius  too,  which  was  searched  for  with  great  dili- 
gence for  burial,  he  could  not  find. 


THE   DEATH   OF   HANNIBAL 

The  Carthaginian  had  always  foreseen  some  such  end  of  his 
life ;  for  he  knew  the  implacable  hatred  which  the  Romans  bore 
him,  and  placed  little  confidence  in  the  faith  of  kings.  Besides, 
he  had  experienced  the  fickle  temper  of  Prusias,  and  had,  for 
some  time,  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Flamininus,  as  an  event  fatal  to 
him.  Encircled  by  enemies  on  every  side,  in  order  to  have 
always  some  path  open  for  flight,  he  had  made  seven  passages 
from  his  house,  of  which  some  were  concealed,  lest  they  might 
be  invested  by  a  guard.  But  the  imperious  government  of  kings 
suffers  nothing  to  remain  secret  which  they  choose  to  discover. 
They  surrounded  the  circuit  of  the  entire  house  with  guards  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  no  one  could  escape  from  it,  Hannibal,  on 
being  told  that  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  were  in  the  porch,  en- 
deavored to  escape  through  a  back  door,  which  was  the  most 
private,  and  from  which  the  passage  was  more  secret;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  to  be  guarded  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  every  avenue 
round  to  be  blocked  up  by  the  guards  that  were  posted,  he  called 
for  poison,  which  he  had  long  kept  in  readiness  to  meet  such  an 
event,  and  said,  "Let  us  release  the  Romans  from  their  long 
anxiety,  since  they  think  it  too  long  to  wait  for  the  death  of  an  old 
man.  Flamininus  will  gain  no  very  great  or  memorable  vic- 
tory over  one  unarmed  and  betrayed.  What  an  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  behavior  of  the  Roman  people,  this  day 
affords  abundant  proof.  Their  fathers  gave  warning  to  Pyrrhus, 
their  armed  foe,  then  heading  an  army  against  them  in  Italy,  to 
beware  of  poison.  The  present  generation  have  sent  an  am- 
bassador, of  consular  rank,  to  persuade  Prusias  villanously  to 
murder  his  guest."  Then  imprecating  curses  on  the  head  of 
Prusias,  and  on  his  kingdom,  and  calling  on  the  gods  who  pre- 
sided over  hospitality,  and  were  witnesses  of  his  breach  of  faith, 
he  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cup.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
life  of  Hannibal. 


JOHN   GIBSON   LOCKHART 

John  Gibson  Lockhart.  Bom  at  Cambusnethan,  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland,  1794;  died  at  Abbotsford,  November  25,  1854.  Author  of  seven 
literary  works,  chief  of  which  is  his  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  his  father-in- 
law. 

(From  "Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott") 

SCOTT'S   DEN   IN    1818 

He  at  this  time  occupied  as  his  den  a  small  square  room,  be- 
hind the  dining  parlor  in  Castle  Street.  It  had  but  a  single 
Venetian  window,  opening  on  a  patch  of  turf  not  much  larger 
than  itself,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  on  the  whole  som- 
brous.  The  walls  were  entirely  clothed  with  books;  most  of 
them  folios  and  quartos,  and  all  in  that  complete  state  of  repair 
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which  at  a  glance  reveals  a  tinge  of  bibliomania.  A  dozen 
volumes  or  so,  needful  for  immediate  purposes  of  reference,  were 
placed  close  by  him  on  a  small  movable  frame  —  something 
like  a  dumb-waiter.  All  the  rest  were  in  their  proper  niches, 
and  wherever  a  \olumc  had  been  lent,  its  room  was  occupied  by 
a  wooden  block  of  the  same  size,  having  a  card  with  the  name 
of  the  borrower  and  date  of  the  loan,  tacked  on  its  front.  The 
old  bindings  had  obviously  been  retouched  and  regilt  in  the  most 
approved  manner;  the  new,  when  the  books  were  of  any  mark, 
were  rich,  but  never  gaudy  —  a  large  proportion  of  blue  morocco 
—  all  stamped  with  his  device  of  the  portcullis,  and  its  motto, 
clausus  tutus  ero  —  being  an  anagram  of  his  name  in  Latin. 
Every  case  and  shelf  was  accurately  lettered,  and  the  works  ar- 
ranged systematically ;  history  and  biography  on  one  side  — 
poetry  and  the  drama  on  another  —  law  books  and  dictionaries 
behind  his  own  chair.  The  only  table  was  a  massive  piece  of 
furniture  which  he  had  had  constructed  on  the  model  of  one  at 
Rokeby;  with  a  desk  and  all  its  appurtenances  on  either  side, 
that  an  amanuensis  might  work  opposite  to  him  when  he  chose; 
and  with  small  tiers  of  drawers,  reaching  all  round  to  the  floor. 
The  top  displayed  a  goodly  array  of  session  papers,  and  on  the 
desk  below  were,  besides  the  Ms.  at  which  he  was  working, 
sundry  parcels  of  letters,  proof-sheets,  and  so  forth,  all  neatly 
done  up  with  red  tape.  His  own  writing  apparatus  was  a  very 
handsome  old  box,  richly  carved,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
containing  ink-bottles,  taper-stand,  etc.,  in  silver  —  the  whole 
in  such  order  that  it  might  have  come  from  the  silversmith's 
window  half  an  hour  before.  Besides  his  own  huge  elbow- 
chair,  there  were  but  two  others  in  the  room,  and  one  of  these 
seemed,  from  its  position,  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
amanuensis.  I  observed,  during  the  first  evening  I  spent  with 
him  in  this  sanctum,  that  while  he  talked,  his  hands  were  hardly 
ever  idle ;  sometimes  he  folded  letter-covers  —  sometimes  he 
twisted  paper  into  matches,  performing  both  tasks  with  great 
mechanical  expertness  and  nicety;  and  when  there  was  no  loose 
paper  fit  to  be  so  dealt  with,  he  snapped  his  fingers,  and  the 
noble  Maida  aroused  himself  from  his  lair  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
laid  his  head  across  his  master's  knees,  to  be  caressed  and 
fondled.     The  room  had  no  space  for  pictures  except  one,  a 
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portrait  of  Claverhouse,  which  hung  over  the  chimneypiece,  with 
a  Highland  target  on  either  side,  and  broadswords  and  dirks 
(each  having  its  own  story)  disposed  star-fashion  round  them. 
A  few  green  tin  boxes,  such  as  soHcitors  keep  title-deeds  in, 
were  piled  over  each  other  on  one  side  of  the  window ;  and  on 
the  top  of  these  lay  a  fox's  tail,  mounted  on  an  antique  silver 
handle,  wherewith,  as  often  as  he  had  occasion  to  take  down  a 
book,  he  gently  brushed  the  dust  off  the  upper  leaves  before 
opening  it.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  all  the  furniture  of  the 
room  except  a  sort  of  ladder,  low,  broad,  well  carpeted,  and 
strongly  guarded  with  oaken  rails,  by  which  he  helped  himself 
to  books  from  his  higher  shelves.  On  the  top  step  of  this  con- 
venience, Hinse  of  Hinsfeldt  (so  called  from  one  of  the  German 
Kinder-Mdrchen),  a  venerable  tom-cat,  fat  and  sleek,  and  no 
longer  very  locomotive,  usually  lay  watching  the  proceedings 
of  his  master  and  Maida  with  an  air  of  dignified  equanimity ; 
but  when  Maida  chose  to  leave  the  party,  he  signified  his  incli- 
nations by  thumping  the  door  with  his  huge  paw,  as  violently 
as  ever  a  fashionable  footman  handled  a  knocker  in  Grosvenor 
Square;  the  Sheriff  rose  and  opened  it  for  him  with  courteous 
alacrity,  —  and  then  Hinse  came  down  purring  from  his  perch, 
and  mounted  guard  by  the  footstool,  vice  ]Maida  absent  upon 
furlough.  Whatever  discourse  might  be  passing,  was  broken 
every  now  and  then  by  some  affectionate  apostrophe  to  these 
four-footed  friends.  He  said  they  understood  everj-thing  he 
said  to  them  —  and  I  believe  they  did  understand  a  great  deal 
of  it.  But  at  all  events,  dogs  and  cats,  like  children,  have  some 
infallible  tact  for  discovering  at  once  who  is,  and  who  is  not, 
really  fond  of  their  company;  and  I  venture  to  say,  Scott  was 
never  five  minutes  in  any  room  before  the  little  pets  of  the  family, 
whether  dumb  or  lisping,  had  found  out  his  kindness  for  all  their 
generation. 

LAST  DAYS 

On  this  his  last  journey,  Sir  Walter  was  attended  by  his  two 
daughters,  Mr.  Cadell,  and  myself  —  and  also  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Watson,  who  (it  being  impossible  for  Dr.  Fergusson  to  leave 
town  at  that  moment)  kindly  undertook  to  see  him  safe  at  Ab- 
botsford.      We  embarked  in  the  James  Watts  steamboat,  the 
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master  of  which  (Captain  John  Jamieson),  as  well  as  the  agents 
of  the  proprietors,  made  e\ery  arrangement  in  their  power  for 
the  convenience  of  the  invalid.  The  Captain  gave  up  for  Sir 
Walter's  use  his  own  private  cabin,  which  was  a  separate  erection 
—  a  sort  of  cottage  on  the  deck ;  and  he  seemed  unconscious, 
after  being  laid  in  bed  there,  that  any  new  removal  had  occurred. 
On  arriving  at  Newhaven,  late  on  the  9th,  we  found  careful 
preparations  made  for  his  landing  by  the  manager  of  the  Ship- 
pmg  Company  (Mr.  Hamilton)  —  and  Sir  Walter,  prostrate  in 
his  carriage,  was  slung  on  shore,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to 
Douglas's  hotel,  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  in  the  same  complete 
apparent  unconsciousness.  Mrs.  Douglas  had  in  former  days 
been  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  housekeeper  at  Bowhill,  and  she 
and  her  husband  had  also  made  the  most  suitable  provision. 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  nth, 
we  again  placed  him  in  his  carriage,  and  he  lay  in  the  same 
torpid  state  during  the  first  tv^o  stages  on  the  road  to  Tweedside. 
But  as  we  descended  the  vale  of  the  Gala  he  began  to  gaze  about 
him,  and  by  degrees  it  was  ob^•ious  that  he  was  recognizing  the 
features  of  that  familiar  landscape.  Presently  he  murmured 
a  name  or  two  —  "  Gala  Water,  surely  —  Buckholm  —  Tor- 
woodlee."  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Ladhope,  and  the  outline 
of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he  became  greatly  excited;  and 
when,  turning  himself  on  the  couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length 
his  own  towers  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry 
of  delight.  The  river  being  in  flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few 
miles  by  Melrose  bridge;  and  during  the  time  this  occupied, 
his  woods  and  house  being  within  prospect,  it  required  occa- 
sionally both  Dr.  Watson's  strength  and  mine,  in  addition  to 
Nicolson's,  to  keep  him  in  the  carriage.  After  passing  the 
bridge,  the  road  for  a  couple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford, 
and  he  relapsed  into  his  stupor;  but  on  gaining  the  bank  im- 
mediately above  it,  his  excitement  became  again  ungovernable. 

Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  at  the  porch,  and  assisted  us  in 
lifting  him  into  the  dining  room,  where  his  bed  had  been  pre- 
pared. He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resting 
his  eye  on  Laidlaw,  said  —  "Ha!  Wilhe  Laidlaw!  O  man, 
how  often  have  I  thought  of  you !"  By  this  time  his  dogs  had 
assembled  about  his  chair  —  they  began  to  fawn  upon  him  and 
vm.  — 14 
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lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over  them, 
until  sleep  oppressed  him. 

Dr.  Watson  having  consulted  on  all  things  with  Mr.  Clarkson 
of  Melrose  and  his  father,  the  good  old  "Country  Surgeon"  of 
Selkirk,  resigned  the  patient  to  them,  and  returned  to  London. 
None  of  them  could  have  any  hope  but  that  of  soothing  irritation. 
Recovery  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of:  but  there  might  be 
Eutlianasia. 

And  yet  something  like  a  ray  of  hope  did  break  in  upon  us 
next  morning.  Sir  Walter  awoke  perfectly  conscious  where  he 
was,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  carried  out  into  his 
garden.  W'e  procured  a  Bath  chair  from  Huntley  Bum,  and 
Laidlaw  and  I  wheeled  him  out  before  his  door,  and  up  and  down 
for  some  time  on  the  turf,  and  among  the  rose  beds  then  in  full 
bloom.  The  grandchildren  admired  the  new  vehicle,  and 
would  be  helping  in  their  way  to  push  it  about.  He  sat  in  silence, 
smiling  placidly  on  them  and  the  dogs  their  companions,  and 
now  and  then  admiring  the  house,  the  screen  of  the  garden,  and 
the  flowers  and  trees.  By  and  by  he  conversed  a  little,  very 
composedly,  with  us  —  said  he  was  happy  to  be  at  home  — 
that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he  left  it,  and 
would  perhaps  disappoint  the  doctors  after  all.  He  then  desired 
to  be  wheeled  through  his  rooms,  and  we  moved  him  leisurely 
for  an  hour  or  more  up  and  down  the  hall  and  the  great  library : 
—  "I  have  seen  much,"  he  kept  saying,  "but  nothing  like  my 
ain  house  —  give  me  one  turn  more!"  He  was  gentle  as  an 
infant,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  again  the  moment 
we  told  him  that  we  thought  he  had  had  enough  for  one  day. 

Next  morning  he  was  still  better.  After  again  enjoying  the 
Bath  chair  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  out  of  doors,  he  desired 
to  be  drawn  into  the  library,  and  placed  by  the  central  window, 
that  he  might  look  down  upon  the  Tweed.  Here  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him,  and  when  I  asked  from  what 
book,  he  said  —  "Need  you  ask?  There  is  but  one."  I  chose 
the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel;  he  listened  with  mild 
devotion,  and  said  when  I  had  done  —  "Well,  this  is  a  great 
comfort  —  I  have  followed  you  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
yet  to  be  myself  again."  In  this  placid  frame  he  was  again  put 
to  bed,  and  had  many  hours  of  soft  slumber. 
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On  the  third  day  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  I  again  wheeled  him  about 
the  small  piece  of  lawn  and  shrubbery  in  front  of  the  house  for 
some  time;  and  the  weather  being  delightful,  and  all  the  rich- 
ness of  summer  around  him,  he  seemed  to  taste  fully  the  balmy 
influences  of  nature.  The  sun  getting  very  strong,  we  halted 
the  chair  in  a  shady  comer,  just  within  the  verge  of  his  verdant 
arcade  around  the  court  wall;  and  breathing  the  coolness  of 
the  spot,  he  said,  ''Read  me  some  amusing  thing  —  read  me  a 
bit  of  Crabbe."  I  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  his  old  fa- 
vorite that  I  could  lay  hand  on,  and  turned  to  what  I  remembered 
as  one  of  his  most  favorite  passages  in  it  —  the  description  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Players  in  the  Borough.  He  listened  with  great 
interest,  and  also,  as  I  soon  perceived,  with  great  curiosity. 
Every  now  and  then  he  exclaimed,  ''Capital  —  excellent  — 
very  good  —  Crabbe  has  lost  nothing"  —  and  we  were  too  well 
satisfied  that  he  considered  himself  as  hearing  a  new  production, 
when,  chuckling  over  one  couplet,  he  said,  "Better  and  better  — 
but  how  will  poor  Terry  endure  these  cuts?"  I  went  on  with 
the  poet's  terrible  sarcasms  upon  the  theatrical  Hfe,  and  he  lis- 
tened eagerly,  muttering,  "Honest  Dan!"  —  "Dan  won't  like 
this."     At  length  I  reached  those  lines  — 

**  Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised,  and  soon  depressed, 
Your  days  all  passed  in  jeopardy  and  jest; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain, 
Not  warned  by  misery,  nor  enriched  by  gain." 

"Shut  the  book,"  said  Sir  Walter  —  "I  can't  stand  more  of  this 
—  it  will  touch  Terry  to  the  very  quick." 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  15th,  he  was  taken  again  out 
into  the  little  pleasannce,  and  got  as  far  as  his  favorite  terrace 
walk  between  the  garden  and  the  river,  from  which  he  seemed 
to  survey  the  valley  and  the  hills  with  much  satisfaction.  On 
reentering  the  house,  he  desired  me  to  read  to  him  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  after  that  he  again  called  for  a  little  of 
Crabbe;  but  whatever  I  selected  from  that  poet  seemed  to  be 
Hstened  to  as  if  it  made  part  of  some  new  volume  pubHshed 
while  he  was  in  Italy.  He  attended  with  this  sense  of  novelty 
even  to  the  tale  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  which  not  many  months 
before  he  could  have  repeated  every  lijie  of,  and  which  I  chose 
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for  one  of  these  readings,  because,  as  is  known  to  every  one,  it 
had  formed  the  last  solace  of  Mr.  Fox's  death-bed.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  recollection  of  whatever  I  read  from  the  Bible  appeared 
to  be  lively;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  made  his  grand- 
son, a  child  of  six  years,  repeat  some  of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns  by 
his  chair,  he  seemed  also  to  remember  them  perfectly.  That 
evening  he  heard  the  Church  service,  and  when  I  was  about  to 
close  the  book,  said  —  "Why  do  you  omit  the  visitation  for  the 
sick?"  —  which  I  added  accordingly. 

On  Monday  he  remained  in  bed,  and  seemed  extremely 
feeble;  but  after  breakfast  on  Tuesday  the  17th  he  appeared 
revived  somewhat,  and  was  again  wheeled  about  on  the  turf. 
Presently  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  after  dozing  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  started  awake,  and  shaking  the  plaids  we  had  put 
about  him  from  off  his  shoulders,  said  —  "This  is  sad  idleness. 
I  shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,  if  I  don't  set  it  down 
now.  Take  me  into  my  own  room,  and  fetch  the  keys  of  my 
desk."  He  repeated  this  so  earnestly,  that  we  could  not  refuse; 
his  daughters  went  into  his  study,  opened  his  writing-desk,  and 
laid  paper  and  pens  in  the  usual  order,  and  I  then  moved  him 
through  the  hall  and  into  the  spot  where  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  work.  When  the  chair  was  placed  at  the  desk, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  old  position,  he  smiled  and  thanked 
us,  and  said  —  "Now  give  me  my  pen,  and  leave  me  for  a  little 
to  myself."  Sophia  put  the  pen  into  his  hand,  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  close  his  fingers  upon  it,  but  they  refused  their  office  — 
it  dropped  on  the  paper.  He  sank  back  among  his  pillows, 
silent  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  but  composing  himself  by 
and  by,  motioned  to  me  to  wheel  him  out  of  doors  again.  Laid- 
law  met  us  at  the  porch,  and  took  his  turn  of  the  chair.  Sir 
Walter,  after  a  little  while,  again  dropped  into  slumber.  When 
he  was  awaking,  Laidlaw  said  to  me  —  "  Sir  Walter  has  had 
a  little  repose."  —  "No,  Willie,"  said  he — "no  repose  for  Sir 
Walter  but  in  the  grave."  The  tears  again  rushed  from  his 
eyes.  "Friends,"  said  he,  "don't  let  me  expose  myself  —  get 
me  to  bed  —  that's  the  only  place." 

With  this  scene  ended  our  glimpse  of  daylight.  Sir  Walter 
never,  I  think,  left  his  room  aftenvards,  and  hardly  his  bed, 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day;   and  after 
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another  week  he  was  unable  even  for  this.  During  a  few  days 
he  was  in  a  state  of  painful  irritation  —  and  I  saw  realized  all 
that  he  had  himself  prefigured  in  his  description  of  the  meeting 
between  Chrystal  Croftangry  and  his  paralytic  friend.  Dr. 
Ross  came  out  from  Edinburgh,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  one 
of  the  dearest  nieces  of  the  Clerks'  table.  Sir  Walter  with  some 
difficulty  recognized  the  Doctor;  but  on  hearing  Mrs.  Ross's 
voice,  exclaimed  at  once  —  "Isn't  that  Kate  Hume?"  These 
kind  friends  remained  for  two  or  three  days  with  us.  Clarkson's 
lancet  was  pronounced  necessary,  and  the  relief  it  afforded  was, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  very  effectual. 

After  this  he  declined  daily,  but  still  there  was  great  strength 
to  be  wasted,  and  the  process  was  long.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  suffer  no  bodily  pain;  and  his  mind,  though  hopelessly  ob- 
scured, appeared,  when  there  w^as  any  symptom  of  conscious- 
ness, to  be  dwelling,  with  rare  exceptions,  on  serious  and  solemn 
things ;  the  accent  of  the  voice  grave,  sometimes  awful,  but  never 
querulous,  and  very  seldom  indicative  of  any  angry  or  resentful 
thoughts.  Now  and  then  he  imagined  himself  to  be  adminis- 
tering justice  as  Sheriff;  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  be  order- 
ing Tom  Purdie  about  trees.  A  few^  times  also,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  could  perceive  that  his  fancy  was  at  Jedburgh  —  and 
Biirk  Sir  Walter  escaped  him  in  a  melancholy  tone.  But  com- 
monly whatever  we  could  follow  him  in  was  a  fragment  of  the 
Bible  (especially  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of  Job), 
or  some  petition  in  the  litany,  or  a  verse  of  some  psalm  (in  the 
old  Scotch  metrical  version),  or  of  some  of  the  magnificent  hymns 
of  the  Romish  ritual,  in  which  he  had  always  delighted,  but 
which  probably  hung  on  his  memory  now  in  connection  with 
the  Church  services  he  had  attended  while  in  Italy.  We 
very  often  heard  distinctly  the  cadence  of  the  Dies  Itcb;  and  I 
think  the  very  last  stanza  that  we  could  make  out  was  the  fiirst 
of  a  still  greater  favorite :  — 

"  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  crucem  lachrjinosa, 
Dum  pendebat  Filius." 

All  this  time  he  continued  to  recognize  his  daughters,  Laidlaw, 
and  myself,  whenever  we  spoke  to  him  —  and  received  every 
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attention  with  a  most  touching  thankfulness.  Mr.  Clarkson, 
too,  was  ahvays  saluted  with  the  old  courtesy,  though  the  cloud 
opened  but  a  moment  for  him  to  do  so.  Most  truly  might  it  be 
said  that  the  gentleman  survived  the  genius. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  had  passed  in  this  way,  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  Sir  Walter  for  a  single  day,  and  go  into  Edinburgh 
to  transact  business,  on  his  account,  with  Mr.  Henry  Cockburn 
(now  Lord  Cockburn),  then  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  Reform  Bill  threw  a  great  burden  of  new  duties  and 
responsibilities  upon  the  Sheriffs;  and  Scott's  Sheriff-substitute, 
the  Laird  of  Raeburn,  not  having  been  regularly  educated  for 
the  law,  found  himself  unable  to  encounter  these  novelties, 
especially  as  regarded  the  registration  of  voters,  and  other 
details  connected  with  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  elec- 
toral franchise.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  no  one  but 
the  Sheriff  could  appoint  another  substitute,  it  became  necessary 
for  Sir  Walter's  family  to  communicate  the  state  he  was  in  in  a 
formal  manner  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  (Mr.  Jeffrey),  in  consequence,  introduced  and  carried 
through  Parliament  a  short  bill  (2  and  3  William  IV.  cap.  loi), 
authorizing  the  Government  to  appoint  a  new  Sheriff  of  Sel- 
kirkshire, "during  the  incapacity  or  non-resignation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott."  It  was  on  this  bill  that  the  Solicitor-General  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  converse  with  me :  but  there  was  little  to  be 
said,  as  the  temporary  nature  of  the  new  appointment  gave  no 
occasion  for  any  pecuniary  question;  and,  if  that  had  been 
otherwise,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  have  rendered 
Sir  Walter's  family  entirely  indifferent  upon  such  a  subject. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had  recovered  in  so  far  as  to 
be  capable  of  executing  a  resignation,  the  Government  would 
have  considered  it  just  to  reward  thirty-two  years'  faithful  ser- 
vices by  a  retired  allowance  equivalent  to  his  salary  —  and  as 
little,  that  the  Government  would  have  had  sincere  satisfaction 
in  settling  that  matter  in  the  shape  most  acceptable  to  himself. 
And  perhaps  (though  I  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while)  I  may 
as  well  here  express  my  regret  that  a  statement  highly  unjust 
and  injurious  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  some 
of  Sir  Walter's  biographers.  These  writers  have  thought  fit  to 
insinuate  that  there  was  a  want  of  courtesy  and  respect  on  the 
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part  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  other  official  persons  con- 
nected with  this  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could 
be  more  handsome' and  delicate  than  the  whole  of  their  conduct 
in  it ;  Mr.  Cockburn  could  not  have  entered  into  the  case  with 
greater  feeling  and  tenderness,  had  it  concerned  a  brother  of 
his  own ;  and  when  Mr.  Jeffrey  introduced  his  bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  used  language  so  graceful  and  touching,  that 
both  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Croker  went  across  the  House  to 
thank  him  cordially  for  it. 

Percei\-ing,  towards  the  close  of  August,  that  the  end  was  near, 
and  thinking  it  very  likely  that  Abbotsford  might  soon  undergo 
many  changes,  and  myself,  at  all  events,  never  see  it  again,  I 
felt  a  desire  to  have  some  image  preserved  of  the  interior  apart- 
ments as  occupied  by  their  founder,  and  invited  from  Edinburgh 
for  that  purpose  Sir  Walter's  dear  friend.  Sir  William  Allan  — 
whose  presence,  I  well  knew,  would  even  under  the  circumstances 
of  that  time  be  nowise  troublesome  to  any  of  the  family,  but  the 
contrary  in  all  respects.  Sir  William  willingly  complied,  and 
executed  a  series  of  beautiful  drawings.  He  also  shared  our 
watchings,  and  witnessed  all  but  the  last  moments.  Sir  Walter's 
cousins,  the  ladies  of  Ashestiel,  came  down  frequently,  for  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time,  and  did  whatever  sisterly  affection  could  prompt, 
both  for  the  sufferer  and  his  daughters.  Miss  Mary  Scott  (daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle  Thomas),  and  Mrs.  Scott  of  Harden,  did  the  Uke. 

As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  ?^Ionday  the  17th  of 
September,  Xicolson  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  that  his 
master  had  awoke  in  a  state  of  composure  and  consciousness, 
and  wished  to  see  me  immediately.  I  found  him  entirely  him- 
self, though  in  the  last  extreme  of  feebleness.  His  eye  was  clear 
and  calm  —  every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of  delirium  extinguished. 
"Lockhart,"  he  said,  "I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you. 
My  dear,  be  a  good  man  —  be  M'rtuous  —  be  religious  —  be  a 
good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you 
come  to  lie  here."  —  He  paused,  and  I  said  —  "  Shall  I  send  for 
Sophia  and  Anne?"  —  "No,"  said  he,  "don't  disturb  them. 
Poor  souls  !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night  —  God  bless  you  all." 
—  With  this  he  sunk  into  a  very  tranquil  sleep,  and,  indeed,  he 
scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness,  except  for 
an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his  sons. 
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They,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was  about  to  close,  obtained 
a  new  leave  of  absence  from  their  posts,  and  both  reached  Ab- 
botsford  on  the  19th.  About  half-past  one  p.m.,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  children.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  —  so  warm,  that  every 
window  was  wide  open  —  and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt 
around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes. 
No  sculptor  ever  modeled  a  more  majestic  image  of  repose. 

Almost  every  newspaper  that  announced  this  event  in  Scot- 
land, and  many  in  England,  had  the  signs  of  mourning  usual 
on  the  demise  of  a  king.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the  voice 
was  that  of  universal,  unmixed  grief  and  veneration. 

It  was  considered  due  to  Sir  Walter's  physicians,  and  to  the 
public,  that  the  nature  of  his  malady  should  be  distinctly  ascer- 
tained. The  result  was,  that  there  appeared  the  traces  of  a  very 
slight  mollification  in  one  part  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  but  the 
attendance  was  very  great.  Few  of  his  old  friends  then  in  Scot- 
land were  absent,  —  and  many,  both  friends  and  strangers, 
came  from  a  great  distance.  His  domestics  and  foresters  made 
it  their  petition  that  no  hireling  hand  might  assist  in  carrying  his 
remains.  They  themselves  bore  the  coffin  to  the  hearse,  and 
from  the  hearse  to  the  grave.  The  pall-bearers  were  his  sons, 
his  son-in-law,  and  his  little  grandson ;  his  cousins,  Charles  Scott 
of  Nesbitt,  James  Scott  of  Jedburgh  (sons  to  his  uncle  Thomas), 
WilUam  Scott  of  Raeburn,  Robert  Rutherford,  Clerk  to  the  Signet, 
Colonel  (now  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Sir  James)  Russel  of  Ashestiel, 
William  Keith  (brother  to  Sir  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelstone) ; 
and  the  chief  of  his  family,  Hugh  Scott  of  Harden,  afterwards 
Lord  Polwarth. 

When  the  company  were  assembled,  according  to  the  usual 
Scotch  fashion,  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  David  Dickson,  Minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  who 
both  expatiated  in  a  very  striking  manner  on  the  virtuous  ex- 
ample of  the  deceased. 

The  courtyard    and    all    the  precincts  of  Abbotsford  were 
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crowded  with  uncovered  spectators  as  the  procession  was  ar- 
ranged; and  as  it  advanced  through  Darnick  and  Mekose,  and 
the  adjacent  villages,  the  whole  population  appeared  at  their 
doors  in  like  manner  —  almost  all  in  black.  The  train  of  car- 
riages extended,  I  understand,  over  more  than  a  mile;  the  yeo- 
manry followed  in  great  numbers  on  horseback ;  and  it  was  late 
in  the  day  ere  we  reached  Drj'burgh.  Some  accident,  it  was 
observed,  had  caused  the  hearse  to  halt  for  several  minutes  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Bemerside  —  exactly  where  a  prospect 
of  remarkable  richness  opens,  and  where  Sir  Walter  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  rein  up  his  horse.  The  day  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  the  wind  high. 

The  wide  inclosure  at  the  Abbey  of  Drj'burgh  was  thronged 
with  old  and  young;  and  when  the  coffin  was  taken  from  the 
hearse,  and  again  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  aflBicted  serving- 
men,  one  deep  sob  burst  from  a  thousand  lips.  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Williams  read  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
thus,  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  W^ednesday 
the  26th  September,  1832,  the  remains  of  Sir  W^ alter  Scott 
were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  sepulcher  of  his  ancestors 
—  "in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  tlie  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who  sliall  change  our  vile  body 
that  it  may  he  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty 
working,  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself." 


HEXRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Hen-ry  Wadsworth  Loxgfellow.  Bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1807;  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March  24,  1882. 
Author  of  "Outre-Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea,"  "H}-perion,"  "Voices 
of  the  Xight,"  "Ballads  and  Other  Poems,"  "Poems  on  Slaver}-,"  "The 
Spanish  Student,"  "The  Belfn,-  of  Bruges,"  "Evangeline:  a'  Tale  of 
Acadie,"  "Kavanagh,"  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,"  "The  Golden 
Legend,"  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  "Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  "The  Building  of  the  Ship,"  "Excelsior,"  "Aftermath," 
"The  Hanging  of  the  Crane,"  "From  my  Arm-chair." 

Longfellow  is  the  poet  of  the  home  and  fireside.  His  p)oetr>'  is  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  the  breath  of  flowers.     No  writer  of  verse  is  more  beloved  h. 
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England  and  America.     None  has  more  perfectly  exemplified  in  life  and 
letters  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman. 

(The  following  selections  are  used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  the  publishers.) 

A   PSALM    OF    LIFE 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream !  — 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  du.st  retumest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating. 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 
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Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THE   VILLAGE   BLACKSMITH 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  ow^es  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  hea\y  sledge,. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  —  rejoicing,  —  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  an\al  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

MAIDENHOOD 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  I 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 
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Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  \ision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye. 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar? 

Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  hath  snares  I 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
WTien  the  young  heart  overflows. 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 
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Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth; 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 

THE    SLAVE    SINGING   AT   MIDNIGHT 

Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David ! 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved, 
Sang  of  Israel's  \'ictory. 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions. 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison. 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen. 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon  gates  at  nightc 
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But,  alas !  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel? 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Breaks  his  dungeon  gates  at  night? 


THE   BELFRY  OF   BRUGES 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown ; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o'er  the 
town. 

As  the  summer  mom  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I 
stood, 

And  the  world  threw  oflf  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widow- 
hood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and 
vapors  gray, 

Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  land- 
scape lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.     From  its  chimneys,  here  and 

there, 
Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like, 

into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour. 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild 

and  high; 
And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more  distant  than 

the  sky. 

Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 
With   their   strange,   unearthly   changes  rang  the  melancholy 
chimes. 
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Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing  in 

the  choir; 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a 

friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,   shadowy  phantoms  filled   my 

brain ; 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders,  —  mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lydcrick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Dampierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid  that  adorned  those  days  of  old; 
Stately  dames,   like   queens   attended,   knights  who  bore  the 
Fleece  of  Gold; 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  argosies; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations;    more  than  royal  pomp  and 
ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound; 

And  her  lighted  bridal  chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the 

queen, 
And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed 

between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of 
Gold; 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving 

west 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard   all  the  land  with  terror 

smote ; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat; 
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Till  tlic  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
"I  am  Roland!     I  am  Roland!   there  is  victory  in  the  land!" 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.     The  awakened  city's 

roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  graves 

once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes ;   and,  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo  !   the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  OX  THE  STAIRS 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,  — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever !" 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,  — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever ! " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door,  - 
"  Forever  —  never  1 
Never  —  forever !" 
vm.  — 15 
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Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vici^itude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  Hke  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe,  — 
*'  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,  — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed; 
O  precious  hours !     O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,  — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever ! ' ' 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night: 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,  — 
"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever !" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?" 
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As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply,  — 
"  Forever  —  never  1 
Never  —  forever !" 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,  — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 

"  Forever  —  never ! 
Never  —  forever ! " 

(From  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha") 

HIAWATHA'S    SAILING 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch  tree ! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch  tree ! 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley ! 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumin, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily ! 

"  Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch  tree  I 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper, 
For  the  Summer-time  is  coming. 
And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven, 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper !  '* 

Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
By  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  gaily, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing, 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking. 
Started  up  and  said,  "Behold  me! 
Gheezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me!" 

And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 
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Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning, 
Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 
"Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha!" 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it, 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken, 

"  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar ! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me !" 

Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror. 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha!" 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar. 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework. 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

"  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack ! 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  tree  I 
My  canoe  to  bind  together. 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me !" 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibers. 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibers. 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch  tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together. 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 
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"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir  tree ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!" 

And  the  Fir  tree,  tall  and  somber, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles, 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
"Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha!" 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir  tree. 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure. 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

"  Give  me  of  your  quills,  O  Hedgehog  I 
All  your  quills,  O  Kagh,  the  Hedgehog ! 
I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them. 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty, 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom!" 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him, 
Shot  his  shining  quills,  like  arrows, 
Saying  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 
Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
"Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  ground  the  quills  he  gathered. 
All  the  little  shining  arrows. 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow, 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them, 
Round  its  waist  a  shining  girdle, 
Round  its  bows  a  gleaming  necklace. 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch  tree, 
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All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed. 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him, 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  glided, 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Then  he  called  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying,  "Help  me  clear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand  bars." 

Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dived  as  if  he  were  a  beaver, 
Stood  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
To  his  armpits  in  the  river, 
Swam  and  shouted  in  the  river, 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches. 
With  his  hands  he  scooped  the  sand  bars, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha 
Down  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
Sailed  through  all  its  bends  and  windings. 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows. 
While  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind; 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded. 

Up  and  down  the  river  went  they, 
In  and  out  among  its  islands, 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand  bar, 
Dragged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel, 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain, 
Made  a  pathway  for  the  people. 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains. 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 
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(From  "Evangeline") 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  murmuring  pines  and  the 

hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the 

twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  be- 
neath it 

Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice 
of  the  huntsman? 

Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian 
farmers,  — 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands, 

Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of 
heaven  ? 

Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  forever  de- 
parted ! 

Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 

Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the 
ocean. 

Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand- 
Pre. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is 

patient. 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion, 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition,  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the 

forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  east- 
ward. 
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Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without 
number. 

Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor 
incessant, 

Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood- 
gates 

Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the 
meadows. 

West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  corn- 
fields 

Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain;  and  away  to  the 
northward 

Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 

Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 

Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  de- 
scended. 

There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 

Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of 
hemlock. 

Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the 
Henries. 

Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows;  and  gables 
projecting 

Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 

There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the 
sunset 

Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 

Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 

Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 

Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 

Mingled  their  sounds  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs 
of  the  maidens. 

Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 

Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 

Reverend  walked  he  among  them;  and  up  rose  matrons  and 
maidens, 

Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 

Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the 
sun  sank 
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Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.  Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers,  — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  en%7,  the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the 

owners; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of 
Minas, 

Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pr6, 

Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres;  and  with  him,  directing  his  house- 
hold, 

Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 

Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters; 

Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow- 
flakes  ; 

White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as 
the  oak  leaves. 

Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by 
the  wayside, 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the 
meadows. 

When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !   fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 

Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its 
turret 

Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 

Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 

Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and 
her  missal, 
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Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear 
rings, 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heir- 
loom. 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 

But  a  celestial  brightness  —  a  more  ethereal  beauty  — 

Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confes- 
sion, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upon 
her. 

When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite 
music. 

Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 

Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea;    and  a  shady 

Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  woodbine  wreathing  around 
it. 

Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath;  and  a  foot- 
path 

Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the  meadow. 

Under  the  sycamore  tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthouse. 

Such  as  the  traveler  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the  roadside. 

Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 

Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its 
moss-grown 

Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses. 

Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  barns 
and  the  farm-yard. 

There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  plows 
and  the  harrows; 

There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep;  and  there,  in  his  feathered 
seraglio. 

Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with  the  self- 
same 

Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 

Bursting  with  hay  were  the  barns,  themselves  a  village.  In  each 
one 

Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch;    and  a  staircase, 

Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn-loft. 
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There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  in- 
mates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love;   while  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutatiop. 

Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand- 
Pre 

Lived  on  his  suimy  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  house- 
hold. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  church  and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion; 
Happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her 

garment ! 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended, 
And,  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps. 
Knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of 

iron; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village. 
Bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Hurried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  music. 
But,  among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and   honored  of  all 

men; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.     Their  children  from  earliest  child- 
hood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister;    and  Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their 

letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and 

the  plain-song. 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed, 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold 

him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything, 
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Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place;    while  near  him  the  tire  of  the 

cart  wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny 

and  crevice. 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboring  bellows. 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hillside  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  barns  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the 

rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledg- 
lings; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning. 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into 

action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
"Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie"  was  she  called;    for  that  was  the 

sunshine 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with 

apples ; 
She,   too,   would  bring   to   her   husband's   house   delight   and 

abundance, 
Filling  it  with  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  morn  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Grand-Pr6. 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shadows,  were  riding  at 

anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the 

morning. 
Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and  neighboring 

hamlets. 
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Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  bhthe  Acadian  peasants. 

Many  a  glad  good  morrow  and  jocund  laugh  from  the  young 
folk 

Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows, 

Where  no  path  could  be  seen  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the 
greensward. 

Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined,  or  passed  on  the  high- 
way. 

Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of  labor  w^re  silenced. 

Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people;  and  noisy  groups  at 
the  house  doors 

Sat  in  the  cheerful  sim,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped  together. 

Every  house  was  an  irm,  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted; 

For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  together. 

All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  an- 
other's. 

Yet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant: 

For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father; 

Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and 
gladness 

Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard, 
Stript  of  its  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothal. 
There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  the  notary 

seated ; 
There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Not  far  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  cider-press  and  the  bee- 
hives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of 

waistcoats. 
Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his 

snow-white 
Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind ;   and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the 

embers. 
Gaily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Tous  les  Bourgeois  de  Chartres,  and  Le  Carillon  de  Dunquerque, 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music. 
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Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard  trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows; 
Old  folks  and  young  together,  and  children  mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter ! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith ! 

So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo !    with  a  summons 

sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  drum 

beat. 
Thronged  erelong  was  the  church  with  men.     Without,  in  the 

churchyard. 
Waited  the  women.     They  stood  by  the  graves,  and  hung  on 

the  headstones 
Garlands  of  autumn  leaves  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly 

among  them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.     With  loud  and  dissonant  clangor 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  case- 
ment. 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  uprose  their  commander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the 

altar. 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission. 
"You  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  "by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been;  but  how  you  have  answered  his 

kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply !     To  my  natural  make  and  my 

temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all 

kinds 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown;    and  that  you  yourselves  from  this 

province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     God  grant  you  may  dwell  there 
Ever  as  faithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people ! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you ;  for  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  !" 
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As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  sultry  solstice  of  summer 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  corn  in  the  field   and  shatters  his 

windows, 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the 

house  roofs, 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  enclosures; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  s])eechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger. 
And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  door- 
way. 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 
Rang  through  the  house  of  prayer;   and  high  o'er  the  heads  of 

the  others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows. 
Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion ;  and  wildly  he 

shouted,  — 
"  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  never  have  sworn  them 

allegiance ! 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our 

harvests!" 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on 
all  sides 

Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house,  the  women  and  children. 

Long  at  her  father's  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 

Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 

Lighted  the  village  street  wath  mysterious  splendor,  and  roofed 
each 

Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  win- 
dows. 

Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table ; 

There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild 
flowers ; 
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There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought 

from  the  dairy, 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  board,  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial 

meadows. 
Ah !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended, — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience  ! 
Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  mournful  hearts  of  the 

women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed, 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  their 

children. 

Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her 

father. 
Smoldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  was  the  supper 

untasted. 
Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms 

of  terror. 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  disconsolate  rain  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore  tree  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  flashed;    and  the  voice  of  the  echoing 

thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he 

created ! 
Then  she  remembered  the  tales  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of 

Heaven ; 
Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till 

morning. 

Halfway  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  — 
Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  procession  approached 

her, 
And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
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Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eagerly  running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 

whispered,  — 
"  Gabriel !  be  of  good  cheer  I  for  if  we  love  one  another 
Nothing,   in  truth,   can  harm  us,  whatever  mischances  may 

happen !" 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words;   then  suddenly  paused,  for  her 

father 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.     Alas  !  how  changed  was  his  aspect ! 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye, 

and  his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  heavy  heart  in  his  bosom. 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped  his  neck  and  embraced 

him, 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed 

not. 
Thus   to   the    Gaspereau's   mouth   moved   on   that  mournful 

procession. 

There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  em- 
barking. 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats;   and  in  the  confusion 
Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  late, 

saw  their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wildest  entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gabriel  carried. 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  father. 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pre, 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile. 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed; 
Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow,  w^hen  the  wind  from 

the  northeast 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savaimas,  — ■ 

VIII.  — 16 
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From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father 

of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean, 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes;   and  many,  despairing,  heart- 
broken, 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a 

fireside. 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  church- 
yards. 
Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered. 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young ;   but,  alas !   before  her  extended, 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  pathway 
Marked  by  the  graves  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  and  suffered 

before  her. 
Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long  dead  and  abandoned. 
As  the  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  is  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sun- 
shine. 
Something  there  was   in  her  life  incomplete,   imperfect,   un- 
finished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  urged  by  the  fever  within 

her. 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit, 
She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavor ; 
Sometimes  in  churchyards  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the  crosses  and 

tombstones, 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  its 

bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and 

known  him, 
But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place  or  forgotten. 
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"Gabriel  Lajeunesse!"    they  said;    "Oh  yes!    we  have  seen 

him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both  have  gone  to  the 

prairies ; 
Coureurs-des-Bois  are  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers," 
"Gabriel  Lajeunesse!"    said  others;    "Oh  yes!   we  have  seen 

him. 
He  is  a  Voyageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana." 
Then  would  they  say,  "  Dear  child !   why  dream  and  wait  for 

him  longer? 
Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?   others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal? 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son,  who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year;   come,  give  him  thy  hand  and  be  happy ! 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses." 
Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly,  "I  cannot ! 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not 

elsewhere. 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the 

pathway. 
Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 
Thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father-confessor. 
Said,  with  a  smile,  "  O  daughter !  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within 

thee! 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refresh- 
ment; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience;     accomplish    thy    labor;     accomplish    thy   work    of 

affection ! 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made 

godlike. 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of 

heaven !" 
Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,  Evangeline  labored  and 

waited. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  ocean. 
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But  with  its  sound  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered, 

"Despair  not!" 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor  of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River. 
And,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission. 
When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches. 
She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin ! 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden ;  — 
Now  in  the  Tents  of  Grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the 

shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her 

forehead. 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon. 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning. 

In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware 

waters, 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle. 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  founded. 
There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of  beauty, 
And  the  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads  whose  haunts  they 

molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an  exile, 
Finding  among  the  children  of  Penn  a  home  and  a  country. 
There  old  Rend  Leblanc  had  died;  and  when  he  departed, 
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Saw  at  his  side  only  one  of  all  his  hundred  descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly  streets  of  the  city, 
Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and  made  her  no  longer  a 

stranger ; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian  country, 
WTiere  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disappointed  endeavor, 
Ended,  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth,  uncomplaining. 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her 

footsteps. 
As  from  the  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape  below  us. 
Sun-illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets. 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  world  far  below 

her. 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love;   and  the  pathway 
AVhich  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the 

distance. 
Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.     Within  her  heart  was  his  image, 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she  beheld  him. 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  death-like  silence  and  absence. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not. 
Over  him  years  had  no  power;  he  was  not  changed,  but  trans- 
figured ; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead,  and  not  absent; 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others. 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy;   frequenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city, 
\Vhere  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight, 
^^^lere  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchman 

repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city, 
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High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper. 
Day  after  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  the 

suburbs 
Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruits  for  the 

market. 
Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city, 
Presaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  naught  in  their  craws  but 

an  acorn. 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the  month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silver  stream,  till  it  spreads  to  a  lake  in  the 

meadow, 
So  death  flooded  life,  and,  o'erflowing  its  natural  margin. 
Spread  to  a  brackish  lake  the  silver  stream  of  existence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  op- 
pressor ; 
But  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger;  — 
Only,  alas !   the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  attendants. 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and 

woodlands ;  — 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it ;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket 
]\Ieek,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble  walls  seemed  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord :   "The  poor  ye  always  have  with 

3'ou." 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The 

dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendor. 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles. 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial, 
Into  whose  shining  gates  erelong  their  spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets,  deserted  and 
silent, 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
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Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them, 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and 

beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the 

east  wind. 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of 

Christ  Church, 
While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church 

at  Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit: 
Something  within  her  said,  "At  length  thy  trials  are  ended"; 
And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sick- 
ness. 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants, 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces. 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  road- 
side. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered. 
Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her 

presence 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  forever. 
Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night-time; 
Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder. 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowerets  dropped 

from  her  fingers, 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morn- 
ing. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cr}'  of  such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 
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But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  bght,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled    its 

portals. 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  dark- 
ness. 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  forever  sinking  and  sinking. 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"  Gabriel !   O  my  beloved  !"   and  died  away  into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood; 
Gi'een  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them. 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands;    and,  walking  under 

their  shadow, 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue 

would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove   to   rise;    and   Evangeline,    kneeling    beside 

him. 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes ;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  dark- 
ness. 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing. 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience ! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  "Father,  I  thank 
thee!" 
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Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;   but  under  the  shade  of  its 
branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy; 
Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  home- 
spun. 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story, 
While  from   its  rocky  caverns    the  deep-voiced,  neighboring 

ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the 
forest. 


(From  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ") 

THE  LEGEND  OF  RABBI  BEN  LEVI 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  read 

A  volume  of  the  Law,  in  which  it  said, 

**  No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and  live." 

And  as  he  read,  he  prayed  that  God  would  give 

His  faithful  servant  grace  with  mortal  eye 

To  look  upon  His  face  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page. 

And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  grown  dim  with  age, 

He  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  before  him  stand, 

Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man. 

Yet  through  his  veins  a  chill  of  terror  ran. 

With  trembling  voice  he  said,  "What  wilt  thou  here?" 

The  Angel  answered,  "Lo  !  the  time  draws  near 

When  thou  must  die;  yet  first,  by  God's  decree, 

Whate'er  thou  ask  est  shall  be  granted  thee." 

Replied  the  Rabbi,  "Let  these  living  eyes 

First  look  upon  my  place  in  Paradise." 
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Then  said  the  Angel,  "Come  with  me  and  look." 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book, 
And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  gray  head, 
"  Give  me  thy  sword,"  he  to  the  Angel  said, 
"Lest  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the  way." 
The  Angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey. 
Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 
And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gazing  down, 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes, 
Might  look  upon  his  place  in  Paradise. 

Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel's  sword. 
And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a  sudden  breath 
Of  something  there  unknown,  which  men  call  death. 
Meanwhile  the  Angel  stayed  without,  and  cried, 
"Come  back!"     To  which  the  Rabbi's  voice  replied, 
"No !   in  the  name  of  God,  whom  I  adore, 
I  swear  that  hence  I  will  depart  no  more!" 


Then  all  the  Angels  cried,  "  O  Holy  One, 
See  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  hath  done ! 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven  he  takes  by  violence, 
And  in  Thy  name  refuses  to  go  hence!" 
The  Lord  replied,  "My  Angels,  be  not  wroth; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath? 
Let  him  remain;  for  he  with  mortal  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  and  yet  not  die." 

Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 

Heard  the  great  voice,  and  said,  with  panting  breath, 

"  Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go  my  way," 

Whereat  the  Rabbi  paused,  and  answered,  "  Nay ! 

Anguish  enough  already  hath  it  caused 

Among  the  sons  of  men."     And  while  he  paused 

He  heard  the  awful  mandate  of  the  Lord 

Resounding  through  the  air,  "Give  back  the  sword  !" 
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The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  silent  prayer, 
Then  said  he  to  the  dreadful  Angel,  "  Swear 
No  human  eye  shall  look  on  it  again; 
But  when  thou  takest  away  the  souls  of  men. 
Thyself  unseen,  and  with  an  unseen  sword. 
Thou  wilt  perform  the  bidding  of  the  Lord." 
The  Angel  took  the  sword  again,  and  swore, 
And  walks  on  earth  unseen  forevermore. 


RICHARD   LOVELACE 


Richard  Lovelace,  an  English  poet.  Bom  in  Kent,  1618;  died  in 
London,  1658.     Author  of  "Lucasta,"  "The  Scholar,"  "The  Soldier." 

His  fortune  and  his  liberty  were  lost  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  He  was 
twice  imprisoned,  and  sought  to  console  himself  in  his  captivity  by  writing 
lyrical  poetry. 


TO  LUCASTA,   ON   GOING  TO   THE  WARS 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind 

That  from  the  nimnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind. 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 


True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 
The  first  foe  in  the  field; 

And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 


Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  lova  thee,  Dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  Honor  more. 
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TO   ALTHEA   FROM   PRISON 

When  Love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Ahhea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  grates; 
When  I  he  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  hberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown'd, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free  - 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty 

And  glories  of  my  King; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
EnlargM  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 
IMinds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 
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JA:MES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

James  Russell  Low-ell.  Bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819;  died  there,  August  12,  1891.  Author  of  "The  Biglow 
Papers,"  "Under  the  Willows  and  Other  Poems,"  "Among  My  Books," 
"My  Study  Windows,"  "Democracy  and  Other  Addresses,"  "Heartsease 
and  Rue." 

He  filled  the  chair  vacated  by  Longfellow  in  Har\'ard  University,  and 
later  became  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid  and  at  the 
court  of  St.  James. 

(The  following  selections  are  used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston,  the  publishers.) 

(From  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ") 

Over  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 
First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay, 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme. 
First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 

Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not; 
Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  benedicite; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  comer  to  die  in, 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us. 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in; 
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At  the  Devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 
Bubbles  we  earn  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking. 

'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tunc, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings. 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest,  — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whate\er  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back,  with  a  ripply  cheer. 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
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We  are  happy  now  because  God  so  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandehons  are  blossoming  near. 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by, 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing,  — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everj^thing  is  upward  stri\'ing; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue,  — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed. 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 
The  soul  partakes  the  season's  youth. 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth. 

Like  bumt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

THE    COURTIX' 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen, 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 
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Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in  — 

There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's-arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in. 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin', 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 

'Twas  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook. 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  i. 
Clear  grit  an'  human  natur'- 

None  couldn't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter- 

He'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
He'd  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em, 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells  — 
All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 
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But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 

All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 
The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 

Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir; 
My !  when  he  made  Ole  Hunderd  ring, 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 

When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 
Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 

O'  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some  I 

She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul, 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle, 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat, 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 

Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 
An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 

Parin'  away  like  murder. 

"You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose?" 

"Wal  ...  no  ...  I  come  dasignin'  — " 

"To  see  my  Ma?     She's  sprinklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'." 
vni.  — 17 
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To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 
Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin'; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 


He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other, 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  couldn't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "I'd  better  call  agin;" 
Says  she,  "Think  likely,  Mister:" 

Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 
An'  .  .  .    Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expressin'. 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood, 

An'  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday. 
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(From  "Chaucer") 


We  are  apt,  it  is  true,  to  talk  rather  loosely  about  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors,  and  to  attribute  to  them  in  a  vague  way  all 
the  pith  of  our  institutions  and  the  motive  power  of  our  progress. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  English  national 
character,  though  undoubtedly  two  elements  mainly  predomi- 
nate in  it,  is  quite  too  complex  for  us  to  pick  out  a  strand  here 
and  there,  and  affirm  that  the  body  of  the  fabric  is  of  this  or 
that.  Our  present  concern  with  the  Saxons  is  chiefly  a  literary 
one;  but  it  leads  to  a  study  of  general  characteristics.  What, 
then,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  seems  to  be  their  leading 
mental  feature  ?  Plainly,  understanding,  common-sense,  —  a 
faculty  vrhich  never  carries  its  possessor  very  high  in  creative 
literature,  though  it  may  make  him  great  as  an  acting -and  even 
thinking  man.  Take  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  instance.  The  Saxon, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  has  never  shown  any  capacity  for  art,  nay 
commonly  commits  ugly  blunders  when  he  is  tempted  in  that 
direction.  He  has  made  the  best  working  institutions  and  the 
ugliest  monuments  among  the  children  of  men.  He  is  wanting 
in  taste,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  no  true  sense  of 
proportion.  His  genius  is  his  solidity,  —  an  admirable  founda- 
tion of  national  character.  He  is  healthy,  in  no  danger  of  liver- 
complaint,  with  digestive  apparatus  of  amazing  force  and  pre- 
cision. He  is  the  best  farmer  and  best  grazier  among  men, 
raises  the  biggest  crops  and  the  fattest  cattle,  and  consumes 
proportionate  quantities  of  both.  He  settles  and  sticks  like  a 
diluvial  deposit  on  the  warm,  low-lying  levels,  physical  and 
moral.  He  has  a  prodigious  talent,  to  use  our  Yankee  phrase, 
of  staying  put.  You  cannot  move  him ;  he  and  rich  earth  have 
a  natural  sympathy  of  cohesion.  Not  quarrelsome,  but  with 
indefatigable  durability  of  fight  in  him,  sound  of  stomach,  and 
not  too  refined  in  nervous  texture,  he  is  capable  of  indefinitely 
prolonged  punishment,  with  a  singularly  obtuse  sense  of  pro- 
priety in  acknowledging  himself  beaten.  Among  all  races  per- 
haps none  has  shown  so  acute  a  sense  of  the  side  on  which  its 
bread  is  buttered,  and  so  great  a  repugnance  for  having  fine 
phrases  take  the  place  of  the  butyraceous  principle.     They  in- 
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vented  the  words  "humbug,"  "cant,"  "sham,"  "gag,"  "soft- 
sodder,"  "flapdoddle,"  and  other  disenchanting  formulas 
whereby  the  devil  of  falsehood  and  unreality  gets  his  effectual 
apage  Satana! 

An  imperturbable  perception  of  the  real  relations  of  things 
is  the  Saxon's  leading  quality,  —  no  sense  whatever,  or  at  best 
small,  of  the  ideal  in  him.  He  has  no  notion  that  two  and  two 
ever  make  five,  which  is  the  problem  the  poet  often  has  to  solve. 
Understanding,  that  is,  equilibrium  of  mind,  intellectual  good 
digestion,  this,  with  unclogged  biliary  ducts,  makes  him  mentally 
and  physically  what  we  call  a  very  fixed  fact ;  but  you  shall  not 
find  a  poet  in  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  —  in  many 
prosperous  centuries  of  such.  But  one  element  of  incalculable 
importance  we  have  not  mentioned.  In  this  homely  nature, 
the  idea  of  God,  and  of  a  simple  and  direct  relation  between 
the  All-Father  and  His  children,  is  deeply  rooted.  There,  above 
all,  will  he  have  honesty  and  simplicity ;  less  than  anything  else 
will  he  have  the  sacramental  wafer,  —  that  beautiful  emblem 
of  our  dependence  on  Him  who  giveth  the  daily  bread;  less 
than  anything  will  he  have  this  smeared  with  that  Barmecide 
butter  of  fair  words.  This  is  the  lovely  and  noble  side  of  his 
character.  Indignation  at  this  will  make  him  forget  crops  and 
cattle;  and  this,  after  so  many  centuries,  will  give  him  at  last 
a  poet  in  the  monk  of  Eisleben,  who  shall  cut  deep  on  the 
memory  of  mankind  that  brief  creed  of  conscience,  —  "  Here 
am  I.  God  help  me:  I  cannot  otherwise."  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  dogged  sense  of  justice,  —  both  results  of  that  equi- 
librium of  thought  which  springs  from  clear-sighted  understand- 
ing, —  makes  the  beauty  of  the  Saxon  nature. 

He  believes  in  another  world,  and  conceives  of  it  without 
metaphysical  subtleties  as  something  very  much  after  the  pattern 
of  this,  but  infinitely  more  desirable.  Witness  the  vision  of 
John  Bunyan.  Once  beat  it  into  him  that  his  eternal  well- 
being,  as  he  calls  it,  depends  on  certain  conditions,  that  only  so 
will  the  balance  in  the  ledger  of  eternity  be  in  his  favor,  and 
the  man  who  seemed  wholly  of  this  world  will  give  all  that  he 
has,  even  his  life,  with  a  superb  simplicity  and  scorn  of  the 
theatric,  for  a  chance  in  the  next.  Hard  to  move,  his  very 
solidity  of  nature  makes  him  terrible  when  once  fairly  set  a-going. 
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He  is  the  man  of  all  others  slow  to  admit  the  thought  of  revolu- 
tion; but  let  him  once  admit  it,  he  will  carry  it  through  and 
make  it  stick,  —  a  secret  hitherto  undiscoverable  by  other  races. 

But  poetry  is  not  made  out  of  the  understanding;  that  is 
not  the  sort  of  block  out  of  which  you  can  carve  wing-footed 
Mercuries.  The  question  of  common-sense  is  always,  "What 
is  it  good  for?"  —  a  question  which  would  abolish  the  rose  and 
be  answered  triumphantly  by  the  cabbage.  The  danger  of  the 
prosaic  type  of  mind  lies  in  the  stolid  sense  of  superiority  which 
blinds  it  to  everything  ideal,  to  the  use  of  anything  that  does 
not  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Do  we  not  remember 
how  the  all-observing  and  all-fathoming  Shakespeare  has  typified 
this  in  Bottom  the  weaver?  Surrounded  by  all  the  fairy  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  he  sends  one  to  fetch  him  the  bag  of  a  humble- 
bee,  and  can  find  no  better  employment  for  Mustard-seed  than 
to  help  Cavalero  Cobweb  scratch  his  ass's  head  between  the 
ears.  When  Titania,  queen  of  that  fair  ideal  world,  ofi'ers  him 
a  feast  of  beauty,  he  says  he  has  a  good  stomach  to  a  pottle  of 
hay ! 

The  Anglo-Saxons  never  had  any  real  literature  of  their  own. 
They  produced  monkish  chronicles  in  bad  Latin,  and  legends 
of  saints  in  worse  meter.  Their  earlier  poetry  is  essentially 
Scandinavian.  It  was  that  gens  inclytissima  Norihmannorum 
that  imported  the  divine  power  of  imagination,  —  that  power 
which,  mingled  with  the  solid  Saxon  understanding,  produced 
at  last  the  miracle  of  Stratford.  It  was  to  this  adventurous 
race,  which  found  America  before  Columbus,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  freedom  of  thought,  could  colonize  inhospitable  Ice- 
land, which,  as  it  were,  typifying  the  very  action  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  itself,  identified  itself  always  with  what  it  conquered, 
that  we  owe  whatever  aquiline  features  there  are  in  the  national 
physiognomy  of  the  English  race.  It  was  through  the  Normans 
that  the  English  mind  and  fancy,  hitherto  provincial  and  un- 
couth, were  first  infused  with  the  lightness,  grace,  and  self- 
confidence  of  Romance  literature.  They  seem  to  have  opened 
a  window  to  the  southward  in  that  solid  and  somewhat  somber 
insular  character,  and  it  was  a  painted  window  all  aglow  with 
the  figures  of  tradition  and  poetry.  The  old  Gothic  volume, 
grim  with  legends  of  devilish  temptation  and  satanic  lore,  they 
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illuminated  with  the  gay  and  brilliant  inventions  of  a  softer 
climate  and  more  genial  moods.  Even  the  stories  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  toward  which  the  stern  Dante  himself  relented 
so  far  as  to  call  them  gratissimas  ambages,  most  delightful  cir- 
cumlocutions, though  of  British  original,  were  first  set  free  from 
the  dungeon  of  a  barbarous  dialect  by  the  French  poets,  and  so 
brought  back  to  England,  and  made  popular  there  by  the 
Normans. 

Chaucer,  to  whom  French  must  have  been  almost  as  truly  a 
mother-tongue  as  English,  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been 
done  by  Troubadour  or  Trouvere.  In  him  we  see  the  first 
result  of  the  Norman  yeast  upon  the  home-baked  Saxon  loaf. 
The  flour  had  been  honest,  the  paste  well  kneaded,  but  the  in- 
spiring leaven  was  wanting  till  the  Norman  brought  it  over. 
Chaucer  works  still  in  the  solid  material  of  his  race,  but  with 
what  airy  lightness  has  he  not  infused  it?  Without  ceasing  to 
be  English,  he  has  escaped  from  being  insular.  But  he  was 
something  more  than  this;  he  was  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  a 
critic.  He  had  studied  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  of  Dante,  he 
had  read  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  and  some  of  the  Latin  poets. 
He  calls  Dante  the  great  poet  of  Italy,  and  Petrarch  a  learned 
clerk.  It  is  plain  that  he  knew  very  well  the  truer  purpose  of 
poetry,  and  had  even  arrived  at  the  higher  wisdom  of  compre- 
hending the  aptitudes  and  limitations  of  his  own  genius.  He 
saw  clearly  and  felt  keenly  what  were  the  faults  and  what  the 
wants  of  the  prevailing  literature  of  his  country.  In  the  "  Monk's 
Tale"  he  slyly  satirizes  the  long-winded  morality  of  Gower,  as 
his  prose  antitype,  Fielding,  was  to  satirize  the  prolix  senti- 
mentality of  Richardson.  In  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas  he  gives 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  romances  of  Chivalry,  and  in  his  own 
choice  of  a  subject  he  heralds  that  new  w^orld  in  which  the 
actual  and  the  popular  were  to  supplant  the  fantastic  and  the 
heroic. 

Before  Chaucer,  modern  Europe  had  given  birth  to  one  great 
poet,  Dante;  and  contemporary  with  him  was  one  supremely 
elegant  one,  Petrarch.  Dante  died  only  seven  years  before 
Chaucer  was  born,  and,  so  far  as  culture  is  derived  from  books, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  influences  they  had  been  subjected 
to,  the  speculative  stimulus  that  may  have  given  an  impulse  to 
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their  minds,  —  there  could  have  been  no  essential  difference 
between  them.  Yet  there  are  certain  points  of  resemblance 
and  of  contrast,  and  those  not  entirely  fanciful,  which  seem  to 
me  of  considerable  interest.  Both  were  of  mixed  race,  Dante 
certainly,  Chaucer  presumably  so.  Dante  seems  to  have  in- 
herited on  the  Teutonic  side  the  strong  moral  sense,  the  almost 
nervous  irritability  of  conscience,  and  the  tendency  to  mysticism 
which  made  him  the  first  of  Christian  poets,  —  first  in  point  of 
time  and  first  in  point  of  greatness.  From  the  other  side  he 
seems  to  have  received  almost  in  overplus  a  feeling  of  order 
and  proportion,  sometimes  well-nigh  hardening  into  mathe- 
matical precision  and  formalism,  —  a  tendency  which  at  last 
brought  the  poetry  of  the  Romanic  races  to  a  dead-lock  of 
artifice  and  decorum.  Chaucer,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  from 
the  South  a  certain  airiness  of  sentiment  and  expression,  a 
felicity  of  phrase,  and  an  elegance  of  turn  hitherto  unprecedented 
and  hardly  yet  matched  in  our  literature,  but  all  the  while  kept 
firm  hold  of  his  native  soundness  of  understanding,  and  that 
genial  humor  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  element  of  worldly 
wisdom.  With  Dante,  life  represented  the  passage  of  the  soul 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace ;  and  there  would  have 
been  almost  an  even  chance  whether  (as  Burns  says)  the  "  Divina 
Commedia"  had  turned  out  a  song  or  a  sermon,  but  for  the 
wonderful  genius  of  its  author,  which  has  compelled  the  sermon 
to  sing  and  the  song  to  preach,  whether  they  would  or  no. 
With  Chaucer,  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  but  only  that  his  eye  may 
be  delighted  with  the  varieties  of  costume  and  character.  There 
are  good  morals  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  but  they  are  always 
incidental.  With  Dante  the  main  question  is  the  saving  of  the 
soul,  with  Chaucer  it  is  the  conduct  of  life.  The  distance  be- 
tween them  is  almost  that  between  holiness  and  prudence. 
Dante  applies  himself  to  the  realities  and  Chaucer  to  the  scenery 
of  life,  and  the  former  is  consequently  the  more  universal  poet, 
as  the  latter  is  the  more  truly  national  one.  Dante  represents 
the  justice  of  God,  and  Chaucer  His  loving-kindness.  If  there 
is  anything  that  may  properly  be  called  satire  in  the  one,  it  is 
like  a  blast  of  the  divine  wrath,  before  which  the  wretches  cower 
and  tremble,  which  rends  away  their  cloaks  of  hypocrisy  and 
their  masks  of  worldly  propriety,  and  leaves  them  shivering  in 
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the  cruel  nakedness  of  their  shame.  The  satire  of  the  other  is 
genial  with  the  broad  sunshine  of  humor,  into  which  the  victims 
walk  forth  with  a  delightful  unconcern,  laying  aside  of  them- 
selves the  disguises  that  seem  to  make  them  uncomfortably 
warm,  till  they  have  made  a  thorough  betrayal  of  themselves  so 
unconsciously  that  we  almost  pity  while  we  laugh,  Dante  shows 
us  the  punishment  of  sins  against  God  and  one's  neighbor,  in 
order  that  we  may  shun  them,  and  so  escape  the  doom  that 
awaits  them  in  the  other  world.  Chaucer  exposes  the  cheats  of 
the  transmuter  of  metals,  of  the  begging  friars,  and  of  the  peddlers 
of  indulgences,  in  order  that  we  may  be  on  our  guard  against 
them  in  this  world.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  what  is  national  only 
by  the  highest  and  most  characteristic  types,  surely  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  Chaucer  the  true  forerunner  and  prototype  of 
Shakespeare,  who,  with  an  imagination  of  far  deeper  grasp,  a 
far  wider  reach  of  thought,  yet  took  the  same  delight  in  the 
pageantry  of  the  actual  world,  and  whose  moral  is  the  moral 
of  worldly  wisdom  only  heightened  to  the  level  of  his  wide- 
viewing  mind,  and  made  typical  by  the  dramatic  energy  of  his 
plastic  nature. 

Yet  if  Chaucer  had  little  of  that  organic  force  of  life  which 
so  inspires  the  poem  of  Dante  that,  as  he  himself  says  of  the 
heavens,  part  answers  to  part  with  mutual  interchange  of  light, 
he  had  a  structural  faculty  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  English  poets,  his  contemporaries,  and  which  indeed  is 
the  primary  distinction  of  poets  properly  so  called.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  only  one  other  English  writer  coeval  with  himself 
who  deserves  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with  him,  and  that 
rather  for  contrast  than  for  likeness. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Langland,  the  English  poets, 
his  contemporaries,  were  little  else  than  bad  versifiers  of  legends 
classic  or  medieval,  as  happened,  without  selection  and  without 
art.  Chaucer  is  the  first  who  broke  away  from  the  dreary  tra- 
ditional style,  and  gave  not  merely  stories,  but  lively  pictures  of 
real  life  as  the  ever  renewed  substance  of  poetry.  He  was  a 
reformer,  too,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  morals.  But  as  in 
the  former  his  exquisite  tact  saved  him  from  all  eccentricity,  so 
in  the  latter  the  pervading  sweetness  of  his  nature  could  never 
be  betrayed  into  harshness  and  invective.    He  seems  incapable 
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of  indignation.  He  mused  good-naturedly  over  the  vices  and 
follies  of  men,  and,  never  forgetting  that  he  was  fashioned  of 
the  same  clay,  is  rather  apt  to  pity  than  condemn.  There  is  no 
touch  of  cynicism  in  all  he  wrote.  Dante's  brush  seems  some- 
times to  have  been  smeared  with  the  burning  pitch  of  his  own 
fiery  lake.  Chaucer's  pencil  is  dipped  in  the  cheerful  color- 
box  of  the  old  illuminators,  and  he  has  their  patient  delicacy  of 
touch,  with  a  freedom  far  beyond  their  somewhat  mechanic 
brilliancy. 

English  narrative  poetry,  as  Chaucer  found  it,  though  it  had 
not  altogether  escaped  from  the  primal  curse  of  long-windedness 
so  painfully  characteristic  of  its  prototype,  the  French  Romance 
of  Chivalry,  had  certainly  shown  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque, 
a  sense  of  color,  a  directness  of  phrase,  and  a  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment which  give  it  graces  of  its  own  and  a  turn  peculiar  to  itself. 
In  the  easy  knack  of  story-telling,  the  popular  minstrels  cannot 
compare  with  Marie  de  France.  The  lightsomeness  of  fancy, 
that  leaves  a  touch  of  sunshine  and  is  gone,  is  painfully  missed 
in  them  all.  Their  incidents  enter  dispersedly,  as  the  old  stage 
directions  used  to  say,  and  they  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
concentrating  their  force  on  the  key-point  of  their  hearers' 
interest.  They  neither  get  fairly  hold  of  their  subject,  nor, 
what  is  more  important,  does  it  get  hold  of  them.  But  they 
sometimes  yield  to  an  instinctive  hint  of  leaving-off  at  the  right 
moment,  and  in  their  happy  negligence  achieve  an  effect  only 
to  be  matched  by  the  highest  successes  of  art. 

"That  lady  heard  his  mourning  all 
Right  under  her  chamber  wall, 
In  her  oriel  where  she  was. 
Closed  well  with  royal  glass; 
Fulfilled  it  was  with  imagery 
Every  window,  by  and  by; 
On  each  side  had  there  a  gin 
Sperred  with  many  a  divers  pin; 
Anon  that  lady  fair  and  free 
Undid  a  pin  of  ivory 
And  wide  the  window  she  open  set, 
The  sun  shone  in  at  her  closet." 

It  is  true  the  old  rhymer  relapses  a  little  into  the  habitual  drone 
of  his  class,  and  shows  half  a  mind  to  bolt  into  their  common 
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inventory  style  when  he  comes  to  his  gins  and  pins,  but  he  with- 
stands the  temptation  manfully,  and  his  sunshine  fills  our  hearts 
with  a  gush  as  sudden  as  that  which  illumines  the  lady's  oriel. 
Coleridge  and  Keats  have  each  in  his  way  felt  the  charm  of 
this  winsome  picture,  but  have  hardly  equaled  its  hearty  honesty, 
its  economy  of  material,  the  supreme  test  of  artistic  skill.  I 
admit  that  the  phrase  "had  there  a  gin"  is  suspicious,  and 
suggests  a  French  original,  but  I  remember  nothing  altogether 
so  good  in  the  romances  from  the  other  side  of  the  Charmel. 
One  more  passage  occurs  to  me,  almost  incomparable  in  its 
simple  straightforward  force  and  choice  of  the  right  word. 

"Sir  Graysteel  to  his  death  thus  thraws. 
He  welters  [wallows]  and  the  grass  updraws; 

A  little  while  then  lay  he  still, 
(Friends  that  saw  him  liked  full  ill), 
And  bled  into  his  armor  bright." 

The  last  line,  for  suggestive  reticence,  almost  deserves  to  be  put 
beside  the  famous 

"Quel  giomo  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante" 

of  the  great  master  of  laconic  narration.  In  the  same  poem 
the  growing  love  of  the  lady,  in  its  maidenliness  of  unconscious 
betrayal,  is  touched  with  a  delicacy  and  tact  as  surprising  as 
they  are  delightful.  But  such  passages,  which  are  the  despair 
of  poets  who  have  to  work  in  a  language  that  has  faded  into 
diction,  are  exceptional.  They  are  to  be  set  down  rather  to 
good  luck  than  to  art.  Even  the  stereotyped  similes  of  these 
fortunate  alliterates,  like  "weary  as  water  in  a  weir,"  or  "glad 
as  grass  is  of  the  rain,"  are  new,  like  nature,  at  the  thousandth 
repetition.  Perhaps  our  palled  taste  overvalues  the  wild  flavor 
of  these  wayside  treasure-troves.  They  are  wood-strawberries, 
prized  in  proportion  as  we  must  turn  over  more  leaves  ere  we 
find  one.  This  popular  literature  is  of  value  in  helping  us 
toward  a  juster  estimate  of  Chaucer  by  showing  what  the  mere 
language  was  capable  of,  and  that  all  it  wanted  was  a  poet  to 
put  it  through  its  paces.  For  though  the  poems  I  have  quoted 
be,  in  their  present  form,  later  than  he,  they  are,  after  all,  but 
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modernized  versions  of  older  copies,  which  they  doubtless  re- 
produce with  substantial  fidelity. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Chaucer  did  for  English  what 
Dante  is  supposed  to  have  done  for  Italian  and  Luther  for 
German,  that  he,  in  short,  in  some  hitherto  inexplicable  way, 
created  it.  But  this  is  to  speak  loosely  and  without  book. 
Languages  are  never  made  in  any  such  fashion,  still  less  are 
they  the  achievement  of  any  single  man,  however  great  his 
genius,  however  powerful  his  individuality.  They  shape  them- 
selves by  laws  as  definite  as  those  which  guide  and  limit  the 
growth  of  other  living  organisms.  Dante,  indeed,  has  told  us 
that  he  chose  to  write  in  the  tongue  that  might  be  learned  of 
nurses  and  chaflferers  in  the  market.  His  practice  shows  that 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  poetry  has  needs  which  cannot  be 
answered  by  the  vehicle  of  vulgar  commerce  between  man  and 
man.  What  he  instinctively  felt  was,  that  there  was  the  living 
heart  of  all  speech,  without  whose  help  the  brain  were  power- 
less to  send  will,  motion,  meaning,  to  the  limbs  and  extremities. 
But  it  is  true  that  a  language,  as  respects  the  uses  of  literature, 
is  liable  to  a  kind  of  syncope.  No  matter  how  complete  its 
vocabulary  may  be,  how  thorough  an  outfit  of  inflections  and 
case-endings  it  may  have,  it  is  a  mere  dead  body  without  a  soul 
till  some  man  of  genius  set  its  arrested  pulses  once  more  athrob, 
and  show  what  wealth  of  sweetness,  scorn,  persuasion,  and 
passion  lay  there  awaiting  its  hberator.  In  this  sense,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  Chaucer,  like  Dante,  found  his  native 
tongue  a  dialect  and  left  it  a  language.  But  it  was  not  what  he 
did  with  deliberate  purpose  of  reform,  it  was  his  kindly  and 
plastic  genius  that  wrought  this  magic  of  renewal  and  inspira- 
tion. It  was  not  the  new  words  he  introduced,  but  his  way  of 
using  the  old  ones,  that  surprised  them  into  grace,  ease,  and 
dignity  in  their  own  despite.  In  order  to  feel  fully  how  much 
he  achieved,  let  any  one  subject  himself  to  a  penitential  course 
of  reading  in  his  contemporary,  Gower,  who  worked  in  a  ma- 
terial to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same,  or  listen  for  a  moment 
to  the  barbarous  jangle  which  Lydgate  and  Occleve  contrive  to 
draw  from  the  instrument  their  master  had  tuned  so  deftly. 
Gower  has  positively  raised  tediousness  to  the  precision  of 
science,  he  has  made  dullness  an  heirloom  for  the  students  of 
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our  literary  history.  As  you  slip  to  and  fro  on  the  frozen  levels 
of  his  verse,  which  give  no  foothold  to  the  mind,  as  your  nervous 
ear  awaits  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  his  rhyme,  regularly  per- 
tinacious as  the  tick  of  an  eight-day  clock  and  reminding  you 
of  Wordsworth's 

"Once  more  the  ass  did  lengthen  out 
The  hard,  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray," 

you  learn  to  dread,  almost  to  respect,  the  powers  of  this  inde- 
fatigable man.  He  is  the  undertaker  of  the  fair  medieval 
legend,  and  his  style  has  the  hateful  gloss,  the  seemingly  un- 
natural length,  of  a  coffin.  Love,  beauty,  passion,  nature,  art, 
life,  the  natural  and  theological  virtues,  —  there  is  nothing  be- 
yond his  power  to  disenchant,  nothing  out  of  which  the  tre- 
mendous hydraulic  press  of  his  allegory  (or  whatever  it  is,  for 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  be  not  something  even  worse)  will  not  squeeze 
all  feeling  and  freshness  and  leave  it  a  juiceless  pulp.  It  matters 
not  where  you  try  him,  whether  his  story  be  Christian  or  pagan, 
borrowed  from  history  or  fable,  you  cannot  escape  him.  Dip 
in  at  the  middle  or  the  end,  dodge  back  to  the  beginning,  the 
patient  old  man  is  there  to  take  you  by  the  button  and  go  on 
with  his  imperturbable  narrative.  You  may  have  left  off  with 
Clytemnestra,  and  you  begin  again  with  Samson;  it  makes  no 
odds,  for  you  cannot  tell  one  from  t'other.  His  tediousness  is 
omnipresent,  and  like  Dogberry  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
bestow  it  all  (and  more  if  he  had  it)  on  your  worship.  The 
word  lengthy  has  been  charged  to  our  American  account,  but  it 
must  have  been  invented  by  the  first  reader  of  Gower's  works, 
the  only  inspiration  of  which  they  were  ever  capable.  Our 
literature  had  to  lie  by  and  recruit  for  more  than  four  centuries 
ere  it  could  give  us  an  equal  vacuity  in  Tupper,  so  persistent  a 
uniformity  of  commonplace  in  the  "Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson."  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  industrious  Gower  never 
found  time  for  recreation ! 

But  a  fairer  as  well  as  more  instructive  comparison  lies  be- 
tween Chaucer  and  the  author  of  "Piers  Plowman."  Lang- 
land  has  as  much  tenderness,  as  much  interest  in  the  varied 
picture  of  life,  as  hearty  a  contempt  for  hypocrisy,  and  almost 
an  equal  sense  of  fun.     He  has  the  same  easy  abundance  of 
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matter.  But  what  a  difference!  It  is  the  difference  between 
the  poet  and  the  man  of  poetic  temperament.  The  abundance 
of  the  one  is  a  continual  fullness  within  the  fixed  limits  of  good 
taste;  that  of  the  other  is  squandered  in  overflow.  The  one 
can  be  profuse  on  occasion ;  the  other  is  diffuse  whether  he  will 
or  no.  The  one  is  full  of  talk;  the  other  is  garrulous.  What 
in  one  is  the  refined  bonhomie  of  a  man  of  the  world,  is  a  rustic 
shrewdness  in  the  other.  Both  are  kindly  in  their  satire,  and 
have  not  (like  too  many  reformers)  that  vindictive  love  of  virtue 
which  spreads  the  stool  of  repentance  with  thistle-burs  before 
they  invite  the  erring  to  seat  themselves  therein.  But  what  in 
"Piers  Plowman"  is  sly  fun,  has  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
humor  in  Chaucer;  and  it  is  plain  that  while  the  former  was 
taken  up  by  his  moral  purpose,  the  main  interest  of  the  latter 
turned  to  perfecting  the  form  of  his  work.  In  short,  Chaucer 
had  that  fine  literary  sense  which  is  as  rare  as  genius,  and, 
united  with  it,  as  it  was  in  him,  assures  an  immortality  of  fame. 
It  is  not  merely  what  he  has  to  say,  but  even  more  the  agreeable 
way  he  has  of  saying  it,  that  captivates  our  attention  and  gives 
him  an  assured  place  in  literature.  Above  all,  it  is  not  in  de- 
tached passages  that  his  charm  lies,  but  in  the  entirety  of  ex- 
pression and  the  cumulative  effect  of  many  particulars  working 
toward  a  common  end.  Now  though  ex  ungiie  leoneni  be  a 
good  rule  in  comparative  anatomy,  its  application,  except  in  a 
very  limited  way,  in  criticism  is  sure  to  mislead ;  for  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  really  great  writer  is  great  in  the 
mass,  and  is  to  be  tested  less  by  his  cleverness  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  parts  than  by  that  reach  of  mind  which  is  incapable  of 
random  effort,  which  selects,  arranges,  combines,  rejects,  denies 
itself  the  cheap  triumph  of  immediate  effects,  because  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  controlling  charm  of  proportion  and  unity. 
A  careless  good-luck  of  phrase  is  delightful ;  but  criticism  cleaves 
to  the  teleological  argument,  and  distinguishes  the  creative  intel- 
lect, not  so  much  by  any  happiness  of  natural  endowment  as 
by  the  marks  of  design.  It  is  true  that  one  may  sometimes 
discover  by  a  single  verse  whether  an  author  have  imagination, 
or  may  make  a  shrewd  guess  whether  he  have  style  or  no,  just 
as  by  a  few  spoken  words  you  may  judge  of  a  man's  accent; 
but  the  true  artist  in  language  is  never  spotty,  and  needs  no 
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guide-boards  of  admiring  italics,  a  critical  method  introduced 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  feminine  temperament  gave  him  acute 
perceptions  at  the  expense  of  judgment.  This  is  the  Boeotian 
method,  which  offers  us  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  the  house,  for- 
getting that  it  is  not  the  goodness  of  the  separate  bricks,  but  the 
way  in  which  they  are  put  together,  that  brings  them  within 
the  province  of  art,  and  makes  the  difference  between  a  heap 
and  a  house.  A  great  writer  does  not  reveal  himself  here  and 
there,  but  everywhere.  Langland's  verse  runs  mostly  like  a 
brook,  with  a  beguiling  and  well-nigh  slumberous  prattle,  but 
he,  more  often  than  any  writer  of  his  class,  flashes  into  salient 
lines,  gets  inside  our  guard  with  the  home-thrust  of  a  forthright 
word,  and  he  gains  if  taken  piecemeal.  His  imager)^  is  naturally 
and  vividly  picturesque,  as  where  he  says  of  Old  Age,  — 

"Eld  the  hoar 
That  was  in  the  vauntward, 
And  bare  the  banner  before  death,"  — 

and  he  softens  to  a  sweetness  of  sympathy  beyond  Chaucer 
when  he  speaks  of  the  poor  or  tells  us  that  Mercy  is  "sib  of  all 
sinful";  but  to  compare  "Piers  Plowman"  with  the  "Canter- 
bury Tales"  is  to  compare  sermon  with  song. 

Let  us  put  a  bit  of  Langland's  satire  beside  one  of  Chaucer's. 
Some  people  in  search  of  Truth  meet  a  pilgrim  and  ask  him 
whence  he  comes.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  holy  places,  appeal- 
ing for  proof  to  the  relics  on  his  hat :  — 

"'I  have  walked  full  wide  in  wet  and  in  dry 
And  sought  saints  for  my  soul's  health.' 
'  Know'st  thou  ever  a  relic  that  is  called  Truth  ? 
Couldst  thou  show  us  the  way  whe'j  that  wight  dwelleth?* 
'Nay,  so  God  help  me,'  said  the  man  then, 
'I  saw  never  pahner  with  staff  nor  with  scrip 
Ask  after  him  ever  till  now  in  this  place.'" 

This  is  a  good  hit,  and  the  poet  is  satisfied;  but,  in  what  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  Chaucer,  everything  becomes  picture,  over 
which  lies  broad  and  warm  the  sunshine  of  humorous  fancy. 

"In  olde  dayes  of  the  King  Artour 
Of  which  that  Britouns  speken  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  lend  fulfilled  of  fayerie: 
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The  elf-queen  with  her  joly  compaignfe 

Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede: 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede; 

I  speke  of  many  hundrid  yer  ago: 

But  now  can  no  man  see  none  elves  mo, 

For  now  the  grete  charite  and  prayeres 

Of  l)-mytours  and  other  holy  freres 

That  sechen  every  lond  and  ever}'  streem, 

As  thick  as  motis  in  the  sonnebeam, 

Blessyng  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  and  boures, 

Citees  and  burghes,  castels  hihe  and  toures, 

Thorpes  and  hemes,  shepnes  and  daycries, 

This  makith  that  ther  ben  no  fayeries. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf 

There  walkith  none  but  the  l}Tnytour  himself, 

In  undermeles  and  in  morwenjuges, 

And  sayth  his  mat}Tis  and  his  holy  thinges. 

As  he  goth  in  his  lymytatioun. 

Wommen  may  now  go  saufly  up  and  doun; 

In  every  bush  or  under  every  tre 

There  is  none  other  incubus  but  he, 

And  he  ne  wol  doon  hem  no  dishon6ur." 

How  cunningly  the  contrast  is  suggested  here  between  the  Elf- 
queen's  jolly  company  and  the  unsocial  limiters,  thick  as  motes 
in  the  sunbeam,  yet  each  walking  by  himself !  And  with  what 
an  air  of  innocent  unconsciousness  is  the  deadly  thrust  of  the 
last  verse  given,  with  its  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the  he  that 
seems  so  well-meaning !  Even  Shakespeare,  who  seems  to 
come  in  after  ever}'body  has  done  his  best  with  a  "Let  me  take 
hold  a  minute  and  show  you  how  to  do  it,"  could  not  have 
bettered  this. 

"Piers  Plowman"  is  the  best  example  I  know  of  what  is 
called  popular  poetr}-,  —  of  compositions,  that  is,  which  contain 
all  the  simpler  elements  of  poetry,  but  still  in  solution,  not 
cr}'stallized  around  any  thread  of  artistic  purpose.  In  it  ap- 
pears at  her  best  the  Anglo-Saxon  Muse,  a  first  cousin  of  Poor 
Richard,  full  of  proverbial  wisdom,  who  always  brings  her 
knitting  in  her  pocket,  and  seems  most  at  home  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  It  is  genial;  it  plants  itself  firmly  on  human  nature 
with  its  rights  and  wrongs;  it  has  a  surly  honesty,  prefers  the 
downright  to  the  gracious,  and  conceives  of  speech  as  a  tool 
rather  than  a  musical  instrument.    If  we  should  seek  for  a 
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single  word  that  would  define  it  most  precisely,  we  should  not 
choose  simplicity,  but  homeliness.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
this  in  all  early  poetry,  to  be  sure;  but  I  think  it  especially 
proper  to  English  poets,  and  to  the  most  English  among  them, 
like  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  one  is  tempted  to  add  Wordsworth, 
—  where  he  forgets  Coleridge's  private  lectures.  In  reading 
such  poets  as  Langland,  also,  we  are  not  to  forget  a  certain 
charm  of  distance  in  the  very  language  they  use,  making  it  un- 
hackneyed without  being  alien.  As  it  is  the  chief  function  of 
the  poet  to  make  the  familiar  novel,  these  fortunate  early  risers 
of  literature,  who  gather  phrases  with  the  dew  still  on  them, 
have  their  poetry  done  for  them,  as  it  were,  by  their  vocabulary. 
But  in  Chaucer,  as  in  all  great  poets,  the  language  gets  its 
charm  from  him.  The  force  and  sweetness  of  his  genius 
kneaded  more  kindly  together  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  elements 
of  our  mother-tongue,  and  made  something  better  than  either. 
The  necessity  of  writing  poetry,  and  not  mere  verse,  made  him 
a  reformer  whether  he  would  or  no;  and  the  instinct  of  his 
finer  ear  was  a  guide  such  as  none  before  him  or  contemporary 
with  him,  nor  indeed  any  that  came  after  him,  till  Spenser, 
could  command.  Gower  had  no  notion  of  the  uses  of  rhyme 
except  as  a  kind  of  crease  at  the  end  of  every  eighth  syllable, 
where  the  verse  was  to  be  folded  over  again  into  another  layer. 
He  says,  for  example, 

"This  maiden  Canacee  was  hight, 
Both  in  the  day  and  eke  by  night," 

as  if  people  commonly  changed  their  names  at  dark.  And  he 
could  not  even  contrive  to  say  this  without  the  clumsy  pleonasm 
of  both  and  eke.  Chaucer  was  put  to  no  such  shifts  of  piecing 
out  his  meter  with  loose-woven  bits  of  baser  stufif.  He  himself 
says,  in  the  "Man  of  Law's  Tale,"  — 

"Me  lists  not  of  the  chaff  nor  of  the  straw 
To  make  so  long  a  tale  as  of  the  corn." 

One  of  the  world's  three  or  four  great  stor}^-tellers,  he  was  also 
one  of  the  best  versifiers  that  ever  made  English  trip  and  sing 
with  a  gaiety  that  seems  careless,  but  where  every  foot  beats 
time  to  the  tune  of  the  thought.     By  the  skilful  arrangement  of 
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his  pauses  he  evaded  the  monotony  of  the  couplet,  and  gave  to 
the  rhymed  pentameter,  which  he  made  our  heroic  measure, 
something  of  the  architectural  repose  of  blank  verse.  He  found 
our  language  lumpish,  stifif,  unwilling,  too  apt  to  speak  Saxonly 
in  grouty  monosyllables;  he  left  it  enriched  with  the  longer 
measure  of  the  Italian  and  Provencal  poets.  He  reconciled,  in 
the  harmony  of  his  verse,  the  English  bluntness  with  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  the  less  homely  Southern  speech.  Though  he 
did  not  and  could  not  create  our  language  (for  he  who  writes 
to  be  read  does  not  write  for  linguisters),  yet  it  is  true  that  he 
first  made  it  easy,  and  to  that  extent  modern,  so  that  Spenser, 
two  hundred  years  later,  studied  his  method  and  called  him 
master.  He  first  wrote  English;  and  it  was  a  feeling  of  this, 
I  suspect,  that  made  it  fashionable  in  Elizabeth's  day  to  "talk 
pure  Chaucer."  Already  we  find  in  his  works  verses  that  might 
pass  without  question  in  Milton  or  even  Wordsworth,  so  mainly 
unchanged  have  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  movement  of 
verse  remained  from  his  day  to  our  own. 

"Thou  Polymnia 
On  Pernaso,  that,  with  thy  sisters  glade, 
By  Helicon,  not  far  from  Cirrea, 
Singest  with  voice  memorial  in  the  shade, 
Under  the  laurel  which  that  may  not  fade." 

"And  downward  from  a  hill  under  a  bent 
There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  omnipotent 
Wrought  all  of  burned  steel,  of  which  th'  entr^ 
Was  long  and  strait  and  ghastly  for  to  see: 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  doores  shone 
For  window  in  the  wall  ne  was  there  none 
Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  discerne; 
The  dore  was  all  of  adamant  eterne." 

And  here  are  some  lines  that  would  not  seem  out  of  place  in 
the  "Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises":  — 

"Hide,  Absolom,  thy  gilte  [gilded]  tresses  clear, 
Esther  lay  thou  thy  meekness  all  adown. 

Make  of  your  wifehood  no  comparison; 
Hide  ye  your  beauties  Ysoude  and  Elaine, 
My  lady  cometh,  that  all  this  may  disdain." 
VIII.  — 18 
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When  I  remember  Chaucer's  malediction  upon  his  scrivener, 
and  consider  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  his  verses 
(allowing  always  for  change  of  pronunciation)  are  perfectly 
accordant  with  our  present  accentual  system,  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  ever  wrote  an  imperfect  line.  His  ear  would  never 
have  tolerated  the  verses  of  nine  syllables,  with  a  strong  accent 
on  the  first,  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Morris. 
Such  verses  seem  to  me  simply  impossible  in  the  pentameter 
iambic  as  Chaucer  wrote  it.  A  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
would  be  avoided  in  discussing  English  meters,  if  it  were  only 
understood  that  quantity  in  Latin  and  quantity  in  English 
mean  very  different  things.  Perhaps  the  best  quantitative 
verses  in  our  language  (better  even  than  Coleridge's)  are  to  be 
found  in  Mother  Goose,  composed  by  nurses  wholly  by  ear 
and  beating  time  as  they  danced  the  baby  on  their  knee.  I 
suspect  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  would  be  surprised  into  a 
smile  by  the  learned  arguments  which  supply  their  halting 
verses  with  every  kind  of  excuse  except  that  of  being  readable. 
When  verses  were  wTitten  to  be  chanted,  more  license  could  be 
allowed,  for  the  ear  tolerates  the  widest  deviations  from  habitual 
accent  in  words  that  are  sung.  Segnius  irritant  demissa  per 
aurem.  To  some  extent  the  same  thing  is  true  of  anapaestic 
and  other  tripping  measures,  but  we  cannot  admit  it  in  march- 
ing tunes  like  those  of  Chaucer.  He  wrote  for  the  eye  more 
than  for  the  voice,  as  poets  had  begun  to  do  long  before. 
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Lucretius.  A  Roman  poet.  Bom  98  b.c.  ;  died  55  b.c.  Author  of  a 
work  "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  in  six  books.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
markable didactic  poem  ever  written,  in  that  it  seeks  with  wonderful  clearness 
and  precision  to  free  mankind  from  superstition  and  the  fear  of  death.  His 
thought,  while  thoroughly  rationalistic,  is  frequently  sublime.  He  denies 
all  design  in  nature,  and  really  accounts  for  the  law  and  order  visible  in 
the  universe  by  the  theory  that  "Atoms,  wrought  on  by  impulse  and 
gravity,  fell  at  last  into  those  motions  and  relations  that  alone  could 
endure." 
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(The  following  selection  is  taken  from  the  translation  in  Bohn's  Libraries.) 
(From  "De  Rerum  Natura") 

Now  by  what  means  yon  sleep  lets  a  stream  of  repose  over  the 
limbs  and  dispels  from  the  breast  the  cares  of  the  mind,  I  will  tell 
in  sweetly  worded  rather  than  in  many  verses;  as  the  short  song 
of  the  swan  is  better  than  the  loud  noise  of  cranes  scattered 
abroad  amid  the  ethereal  clouds  of  the  south.  Do  you  lend  me 
a  nice  ear  and  a  keen  mind,  that  you  may  not  deny  what  I  say  to 
be  possible  and  secede  with  breast  disdainfully  rejecting  the 
words  of  truth,  you  yourself  being  in  fault  the  while  and  unable 
to  discern.  Sleep  mainly  takes  place  when  the  force  of  the  soul 
has  been  scattered  about  through  the  frame,  and  in  part  has  been 
forced  abroad  and  taken  its  departure,  and  in  part  has  been 
thrust  back  and  has  withdrav.'n  into  the  depths  of  the  body :  after 
that  the  limbs  are  relaxed  and  droop.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  sense  exists  in  us  by  the  agency  of  the  soul ;  and  when  sleep 
obstructs  the  action  of  this  sense,  then  we  must  assume  that  our 
soul  has  been  disordered  and  forced  abroad ;  not  indeed  all ;  for 
then  the  body  would  lie  steeped  in  the  everlasting  chUl  of  death. 
Where  no  part  of  the  soul  remained  behind  concealed  in  the 
limbs,  as  fire  remains  concealed  when  buried  under  much  ash, 
whence  could  sense  be  suddenly  rekindled  through  the  limbs,  as 
flame  can  spring  up  from  hidden  fire  ? 

But  by  what  means  this  change  of  condition  is  accomplished 
and  from  what  the  soul  can  be  disordered  and  the  body  grow 
faint,  I  will  explain :  do  you  mind  that  I  waste  not  my  words  on 
the  wind.  In  the  first  place  the  body  in  its  outer  side,  since  it  is 
next  to  and  is  touched  by  the  air,  must  be  thumped  and  beaten 
by  its  repeated  blows ;  and  for  this  reason  all  things  as  a  rule  are 
covered  either  by  a  hide  or  else  by  shells  or  by  a  callous  skin  or 
by  bark.  When  creatures  breathe,  this  air  at  the  same  time 
buflFets  the  inner  side  also,  as  it  is  inhaled  and  exhaled.  There- 
fore since  the  body  is  beaten  on  both  sides  alike  and  blows  arrive 
by  means  of  the  small  apertures  at  the  primal  parts  and  primal 
elements  of  our  body,  there  gradually  ensues  a  sort  of  breaking 
up  throughout  our  limbs,  the  arrangements  of  the  first-begin- 
nings of  body  and  mind  getting  disordered.  Then  next  a  part  of 
the  soul  is  forced  out  and  a  part  withdraws  into  the  inner  recesses ; 
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a  part  too  scattered  about  through  the  frame  cannot  get  united 
together  and  so  act  and  be  acted  upon  by  motion;  for  nature 
intercepts  all  communication  and  blocks  up  all  the  passages; 
and  therefore  sense  retires  deep  into  the  frame  as  the  motions 
are  all  altered.  And  since  there  is  nothing  as  it  were  to  lend 
support  to  the  frame,  the  body  becomes  weak  and  all  the  limbs 
are  faint,  the  arms  and  eyelids  droop  and  the  hams  even  in  bed 
often  give  way  under  you  and  relax  their  powers.  Then  sleep 
follows  on  food,  because  food  produces  just  the  same  effects  as 
air,  while  it  is  distributed  into  all  the  veins;  and  that  sleep  is 
much  the  heaviest  which  you  take  when  full  or  tired,  because  then 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  fall  into  disorder,  bruised  by  much 
exertion.  On  the  same  principle  the  soul  comes  in  part  to  be 
forced  more  deeply  into  the  frame,  and  there  is  also  a  more  copi- 
ous emission  of  it  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  divided 
and  scattered  in  itself  within  you. 

And  generally  to  whatever  pursuit  a  man  is  closely  tied  down 
and  strongly  attached,  on  whatever  subject  we  have  prenously 
much  dwelt,  the  mind  haxing  been  put  to  a  more  than  usual 
strain  in  it,  during  sleep  we  for  the  most  part  fancy  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  same ;  lawyers  think  they  plead  causes  and  draw 
up  covenants  of  sale,  generals  that  they  fight  and  engage  in  battle, 
sailors  that  they  wage  and  carry  on  war  w^ith  the  winds,  we  think 
we  pursue  our  task  and  investigate  the  nature  of  things  con- 
stantly and  consign  it  when  discovered  to  writings  in  our  native 
tongue.  So  all  other  pursuits  and  arts  are  seen  for  the  most 
part  during  sleep  to  occupy  and  mock  the  minds  of  men.  And 
whenever  men  have  given  during  many  days  in  succession  un- 
di\ided  attention  to  games,  we  generally  see  that  after  they  have 
ceased  to  perceive  these  with  their  senses,  there  yet  remain 
passages  open  in  the  mind  through  which  the  same  idols  of  things 
may  enter.  Thus  for  many  days  those  same  objects  present 
themselves  to  the  eyes,  so  that  even  when  awake  they  see  dancers 
as  they  think  mo\ing  their  pliant  limbs,  and  receive  into  the  ears 
the  clear  music  of  the  harp  and  speaking  strings,  and  behold  the 
same  spectators  and  at  the  same  time  the  varied  decorations  of 
the  stage  in  all  their  brilliancy.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  zeal 
and  inclination,  so  great  is  the  influence  of  the  things  in  which 
men  have  been  habitually  engaged,  and  not  men  only  but  all 
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liN-ing  creatures.  Thus  you  will  see  stout  horses,  even  when  their 
bodies  are  lying  down,  yet  in  their  sleep  sweat  and  pant  without 
ceasing  and  strain  their  powers  to  the  utmost  as  if  for  the  prize,  or 
as  if  the  barriers  were  thrown  open.  And  often  during  soft 
repose  the  dogs  of  hunters  do  yet  all  at  once  throw  about  their 
legs  and  suddenly  utter  cries  and  repeatedly  snufif  the  air  with 
their  nostrils,  as  though  they  had  found  and  were  on  the  tracks 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  after  they  are  awake  often  chase  the  shadowy 
idols  of  stags,  as  though  they  saw  them  in  full  flight,  until  they 
have  shaken  off  their  delusions  and  come  to  themselves  again. 
And  the  fawning  brood  of  dogs  brought  up  tame  in  the  house 
haste  to  shake  their  body  and  raise  it  up  from  the  ground,  as  if  they 
beheld  unknown  faces  and  features.  And  the  fiercer  the  differ- 
ent breeds  are,  the  greater  rage  they  must  display  in  sleep.  But 
the  various  kinds  of  birds  flee  and  suddenlv  in  the  nis;ht  time 
trouble  with  their  wings  the  groves  of  the  gods,  when  in  gentle 
sleep  hawks  and  pursuing  birds  have  appeared  to  show  fight 
and  offer  battle.  Again  the  minds  of  men  which  pursue  great 
aims  under  great  emotions,  often  during  sleep  pursue  and  carry 
on  the  same  in  like  manner ;  kings  take  by  storm,  are  taken,  join 
battle,  raise  a  loud  cry  as  if  stabbed  on  the  spot.     Many  struggle 

I  hard  and  utter  groans  in  pain,  and  as  if  gnawed  by  the  bite  of 

panther  or  cruel  lion  fill  all  the  place  with  loud  cries.  Many 
during  sleep  speak  of  important  affairs  and  have  often  and  often 

I  disclosed  their  own  guilt.    Many  meet  death;  many  as  if   tum- 

bling down  from  high  precipices  to  the  ground  with  their  whole 
body,  are  scared  with  terror  and  after  sleep  as  if  out  of  their 
judgment  scarce  come  to  themselves  again,  quite  disordered  by 
their  body's  tiurmoil. 
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MARTIN   LUTHER 

Martin  Luther.  Bom  at  Eisleben,  in  Saxony,  November  lo,  1483; 
died  there,  February  18,  1546.  EUs  service  to  German  literature  was 
chiefly  through  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  "Table-Talk"  is  still 
widely  read.     His  hjTnns  are  vital  with  imperishable  life. 

(From  "Table- Talk") 

OF  THE   DEVIL   AND   HIS  WORKS 

The  greatest  punishment  God  can  inflict  on  the  wicked,  is 
when  the  church,  to  chastise  them,  delivers  them  over  to  Satan, 
who,  with  God's  permission,  kills  them,  or  makes  them  undergo 
great  calamities.  Many  devils  are  in  woods,  in  waters,  in  wilder- 
nesses, and  in  dark  pooly  places,  ready  to  hurt  and  prejudice 
people ;  some  are  also  in  the  thick  black  clouds,  which  cause  hail, 
lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and  poison  the  air,  the  pastures  and 
grounds.  When  these  things  happen,  then  the  philosophers  and 
physicians  say,  it  is  natural,  ascribing  it  to  the  planets,  and  show- 
ing I  know  not  what  reasons  for  such  misfortunes  and  plagues 
as  ensue. 

Whoso  would  see  the  true  picture,  shape,  or  image  of  the 
devil,  and  know  how  he  is  qualified  and  disposed,  let  him 
mark  well  all  the  commandments  of  God,  one  after  another, 
and  then  let  him  place  before  his  eyes  an  offensive,  shameless, 
lying,  despairing,  ungodly,  insolent,  and  blasphemous  man  or 
woman,  whose  mind  and  conceptions  are  directed  in  every 
way  against  God,  and  who  takes  delight  in  doing  people  hurt 
and  mischief;  there  thou  seest  the  right  devil,  carnal  and 
corporal.  First,  in  such  a  person  there  is  no  fear,  no  love, 
no  faith  or  confidence  in  God,  but  altogether  contempt,  hatred, 
unbelief,  despair,  and  blaspheming  of  God.  There  thou  seest 
the  devil's  head,  directly  opposing  the  first  commandment. 
Secondly,  a  believing  Christian  takes  God's  name  not  in  vain, 
but  spreads  abroad  God's  Word,  calls  upon  Him  from  his  heart, 
thanks  Him  for  his  benefits,  confesses  Him.  But  this  picture 
and  child  of  the  devil  does  quite  the  contrary ;  he  holds  God's 
Word  for  a  fable,  fearfully  abuses  God's  name,  blasphemes  God, 
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and  withal  swears  and  rages  abominably,  calls  upon  the  evil  one 
and  yields  unto  him.  There  thou  seest  the  mouth  and  the 
tongue  of  the  devil,  directed  against  the  second  commandment. 
Thirdly,  a  true  Christian  esteems  worthily  of  the  office  of  preach- 
ing; he  hears  and  learns  God's  Word  with  true  earnestness  and 
diligence,  according  to  Christ's  institution  and  command,  not 
only  to  the  amendment  and  comfort  of  himself,  but  also  for  good 
example  to  others ;  he  honors  and  defends  good  and  godly  ser- 
vants of  the  Word,  permits  them  not  to  suffer  want,  etc.  But  this 
image  and  child  of  the  devil  regards  no  preaching,  hears  not 
God's  Word,  or  very  negligently,  speaks  evil  thereof,  perverts  it, 
and  makes  scoff  thereat;  yea,  hates  the  servants  thereof,  who,  for 
aught  he  cares,  may  famish  for  want  of  food.  There  thou  seest 
the  ears  of  the  devil,  his  throat  and  neck  of  steel,  directly  against 
the  third  commandment.  Further,  desirest  thou  to  know  how 
the  body  of  the  devil  is  shaped  and  fashioned,  then  hearken  to 
the  following  commandments  of  the  second  table,  and  take 
good  heed  thereunto.  For  first,  a  good  Christian  honors  his 
parents,  and  hearkens  unto  them,  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  the 
shepherds  of  souls,  according  as  God  has  commanded.  But 
this  child  of  the  devil  hearkens  not  to  his  parents,  serves  and  helps 
them  not;  nay,  dishonors,  contemns,  and  vexes  them,  forsakes 
them  in  their  need,  is  ashamed  of  them  when  they  are  poor,  and 
scorns  them  in  their  old  age ;  he  is  disobedient  to  magistrates, 
and  shows  unto  them  no  reverence,  but  speaks  evil  of  them; 
he  regards  no  admonition,  reproof,  civility,  or  honesty.  There 
thou  seest  the  breast  of  the  devil.  Secondly,  an  upright  and  true 
Christian  envies  not  his  neighbor,  he  bears  no  ill-will  towards 
him,  he  desires  not  to  be  revenged  of  him,  though  he  have  cause, 
yea,  he  condoles  with  his  neighbor,  when  hurt  and  grief  assault 
him,  helps,  and  to  his  power  defends  him  against  those  who  seek 
his  life.  But  this  child  of  the  devil,  although  he  cannot  hurt 
his  neighbor  in  body  and  life,  or  murder  him  with  his  fist,  yet 
he  hates  and  envies  him,  he  is  angry  with  him,  and  is  his  enemy 
in  his  heart,  wishes  his  death,  and  w'hen  it  goes  evil  with  him,  is 
glad  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  etc.  There  thou  seest  the  devil's 
wrathful  and  murdering  heart.  Thirdly,  a  God-fearing  Chris- 
tian lives  modestly  and  honestly,  shuns  all  manner  of  wrongful 
dealing,  stands  in  fear  of  God's  wrath  and  everlasting  punish- 
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ment.  But  the  child  of  the  devil  does  quite  the  contrary,  is  void 
of  all  shame  and  chastity,  in  words,  behavior,  and  act.  There 
thou  seest  the  belly  of  the  devil.  Fourthly,  a  godly  Christian 
lives  by  his  labor,  by  his  trade,  with  a  good  conscience ;  he  de- 
ceives no  man  of  that  which  is  his,  nay,  lends,  helps,  and  gives  to 
the  needy  according  to  his  ability.  But  this  devilish  child  helps 
none,  no,  not  in  the  least,  but  he  trades  in  usury,  covets,  robs, 
and  steals  as  he  may,  by  power  and  deceit ;  he  takes  all  manner 
of  advantage  to  cheat  and  cozen  his  neighbor,  by  false  wares, 
measures,  weights,  etc.  There  thou  seest  the  hands  and  sharp- 
pointed  claws  of  the  devil.  Fifthly,  a  godly  creature  speaks  evil 
of  no  man,  belies  not  his  neighbor,  nor  bears  false  witness  against 
him ;  yea,  though  he  knows  his  neighbor  faulty,  yet  out  of  love 
he  covers  his  infirmities  and  sins,  except  by  the  magistrate  he  be 
called  to  confess  the  truth.  But  this  child  of  the  devil  does  quite 
the  contrary;  he  slanders  and  backbites,  betrays,  and  falsely 
accuses  his  neighbor,  and  perverts  that  which  he  has  rightly 
spoken.  There  thou  seest  the  devil's  evil  and  wicked  w^ill. 
Sixth,  and  lastly,  a  true  Christian  covets  not  his  neighbor's  house, 
inheritance,  or  wealth,  misleads  not  his  wife  or  his  daughter, 
entices  not  away  his  servants,  covets  nothing  that  is  his,  yea, 
according  to  his  power,  he  helps  to  keep  and  preserve  that 
which  belongs  to  him.  But  this  child  of  the  devil  imagines,  en- 
deavors, and,  day  and  night,  seeks  opportunity  to  defraud  his 
neighbor  of  his  house,  his  grounds,  lands,  and  people,  to  draw 
and  entice  his  wife  away  unto  himself,  to  flatter  away  his  servants, 
to  instigate  his  neighbor's  tenants  against  him,  to  get  his  cattle 
from  him,  etc.  There  thou  seest  the  devil's  lust.  Through  lies, 
under  the  color  of  the  truth,  he  seduces  and  deceives  godly  people, 
like  as  he  did  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise;  therefore  the  more 
holy  the  people  be,  the  greater  is  the  danger  they  stand  in.  For 
this  cause,  we  ought  to  beware  of  the  devil,  and  to  take  our  refuge 
in  Christ,  who  crushed  his  head,  and  delivered  us  from  his  lies. 

Dr.  Luther  was  asked,  whether  the  Samuel  who  appeared 
to  King  Saul,  upon  the  invocation  of  the  pythoness,  as  is  related 
in  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  was  really  the  prophet  Samuel.  The 
doctor  answered :  "  No,  'twas  a  specter,  an  evil  spirit,  assuming 
his  form.  What  proves  this  is,  that  God,  by  the  laws  of  Moses, 
had  forbidden  man  to  question  the  dead ;  consequently,  it  must 
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have  been  a  demon  which  presented  itself  under  the  form  of  the 
man  of  God.  In  like  manner,  an  abbot  of  Spanheim,  a  sorcerer, 
exhibited  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  all  the  emperors,  his  prede- 
cessors, and  all  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  past  times,  who 
defiled  before  him  each  in  the  costume  of  his  time.  Among  them 
were  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar.  There  was  also 
the  emperor's  betrothed,  whom  Charles  of  France  stole  from  him. 
But  these  apparitions  were  all  the  work  of  the  demon." 

No  malady  comes  upon  us  from  God,  who  is  good,  and  wishes 
us  well ;  they  all  emanate  from  the  devil,  who  is  the  cause  and 
author  of  plagues,  fevers,  etc.  When  he  is  at  work  with  juris- 
consults, he  engenders  all  sorts  of  dissensions  and  machinations, 
turning  justice  into  injustice.  Approaches  he  great  lords,  princes, 
kings,  he  gives  birth  to  wars  and  massacres.  Gains  he  access  to 
divines,  he  produces  the  worst  mischief  of  all :  false  doctrines, 
which  seduce  and  ruin  men's  souls.  God  alone  can  check  so 
many  calamities. 

The  devil  vexes  and  harasses  the  workmen  in  the  mines. 
He  makes  them  think  they  have  found  fine  new  veins  of  silver, 
which,  when  they  have  labored  and  labored,  turn  out  to  be  mere 
illusions.  Even  in  open  day,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
causes  people  to  think  they  see  a  treasure  before  them,  which 
vanishes  when  they  would  pick  it  up.  At  times,  treasure  is 
really  found,  but  this  is  by  the  special  grace  of  God.  I  never 
had  any  success  in  the  mines,  but  such  was  God's  will,  and  I  am 
content. 

The  emperor  Frederic,  father  of  Maximilian,  invited  a  necro- 
mancer to  dine  with  him,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  magic,  turned 
his  guest's  hands  into  griffins'  claws.  He  then  wanted  him  to 
eat,  but  the  man,  ashamed,  hid  his  claws  under  the  table. 

He  took  his  revenge,  however,  for  the  jest  played  upon  him. 
He  caused  it  to  seem  that  a  loud  altercation  was  going  on  in  the 
courtyard,  and  when  the  emperor  put  his  head  out  of  window  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  he,  by  his  art,  clapped  on  him  a  pair  of 
huge  stag's  horns,  so  that  the  emperor  could  not  get  his  head  into 
the  room  again  until  he  had  cured  the  necromancer  of  his  dis- 
figurement. I  am  delighted,  said  Luther,  when  one  devil 
plagues  another.     They  are  not  all,  however,  of  equal  power. 

There  was  at  Nieuburg  a  magician  named  Wildferer,  who, 
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one  day,  swallowed  a  countryman,  with  his  horse  and  cart.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  man,  horse,  and  cart  were  all  found  in  a 
slough,  some  miles  off.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  a  seeming  monk, 
who  asked  a  wagoner,  that  was  taking  some  hay  to  market,  how 
much  he  would  charge  to  let  him  eat  his  fill  of  hay.  The  man 
said,  a  kreutzer,  whereupon  the  monk  set  to  work,  and  had  nearly 
devoured  the  whole  load,  when  the  wagoner  drove  him  off. 

August,  25,  1538,  the  conversation  fell  upon  witches  who 
spoil  milk,  eggs,  and  butter  in  farmyards.  Dr.  Luther  said: 
"  I  should  have  no  compassion  on  these  witches ;  I  would  burn 
all  of  them.  We  read  in  the  old  law,  that  the  priests  threw  the 
first  stone  at  such  malefactors.  'Tis  said  this  stolen  butter  turns 
rancid,  and  falls  to  the  ground  when  any  one  goes  to  eat  it.  He 
who  attempts  to  counteract  and  chastise  these  witches  is  himself 
corporeally  plagued  and  tormented  by  their  master,  the  devil. 
Sundry  schoolmasters  and  ministers  have  often  experienced  this. 
Our  ordinary  sins  offend  and  anger  God.  What,  then,  must  be 
His  wrath  against  witchcraft,  which  we  may  justly  designate  high 
treason  against  divine  majesty,  a  revolt  against  the  infinite  power 
of  God.  The  jurisconsults,  who  have  so  learnedly  and  per- 
tinently treated  of  rebellion,  affirm  that  the  subject  who  rebels 
against  his  sovereign  is  worthy  of  death.  Does  not  witchcraft, 
then,  merit  death,  which  is  a  revolt  of  the  creature  against  the 
Creator,  a  denial  to  God  of  the  authority  it  accords  to  the 
demon?" 

Dr.  Luther  discoursed  at  length  concerning  witchcraft  and 
charms.  He  said  that  his  mother  had  had  to  undergo  infinite 
annoyance  from  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  witch,  and 
whom  she  was  fain  to  conciliate  with  all  sorts  of  attentions ;  for 
this  witch  could  throw  a  charm  upon  children,  which  made  them 
cry  themselves  to  death.  A  pastor  having  punished  her  for  some 
knavery,  she  cast  a  spell  upon  him  by  means  of  some  earth  upon 
which  he  had  walked,  and  which  she  bewitched.  The  poor 
man  hereupon  fell  sick  of  a  malady  which  no  remedy  could  re- 
move, and  shortly  after  died. 

It  was  asked:  Can  good  Christians  and  God-fearing  people 
also  undergo  witchcraft ?  Luther  replied :  Yes;  for  our  bodies 
are  always  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Satan.  The  maladies  I 
suffer  are  not  natural,  but  devil's  spells. 
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\\Tien  I  was  young,  some  one  told  me  this  story:  Satan  had, 
in  vain,  set  all  his  craft  and  subtlety-  at  work  to  separate  a,  mar- 
ried pair  that  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  love.  At 
last,  having  concealed  a  razor  under  each  of  their  pillows,  he 
visited  the  husband,  disguised  as  an  old  woman,  and  told  him 
that  his  wife  had  formed  the  project  of  killing  him ;  he  next  told 
the  same  thing  to  the  wife.  The  husband,  finding  the  razor 
under  his  wife's  pillow,  became  furious  with  anger  at  her  sup- 
posed wickedness,  and  cut  her  throat.  So  powerful  is  Satan  in 
his  malice. 

EIN   FESTE    BURG   1ST   UNSER   GOTT 

A  MIGHTY  Fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  failing: 
Our  Helper  he,  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 

Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe; 

His  craft  and  power  are  great, 

And,  armed  with  cruel  hate, 
On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

Did  we  in  our  o^n  strength  confide, 
Our  striving  would  be  losing; 
Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  side. 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  may  be? 

Christ  Jesus  it  is  he; 

Lord  Sabaoth  is  his  name, 

From  age  to  age  the  same, 
And  he  must  win  the  battle. 

And  though  this  w^orld,  with  devils  filled, 
Should  threaten  to  undo  us; 
We  will  not  fear,  for  God  hath  willed 
His  truth  to  triumph  through  us. 

The  Prince  of  darkness  grim  — 

We  tremble  not  for  him: 
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His  rage  we  can  endure, 
For  lo !  his  doom  is  sure, 
One  little  word  shall  fell  him. 

That  word  above  all  earthly  powers  — 
No  thanks  to  them  —  abideth ; 
The  Spirit  and  the  gifts  are  ours 
Through  him  who  with  us  sideth. 

Let  goods  and  kindred  go, 

This  mortal  life  also: 

The  body  they  may  kill : 

God's  truth  abideth  still, 
His  kingdom  is  forever. 

—  Translation  of  F.  H.  Hedge. 
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with  Me,"  "Jesus,  I  my  Cross  have  Taken." 

ABIDE   WITH   ME 

Abide  with  me;  fast  falls  the  eventide; 
The  darkness  deepens;   Lord,  with  me  abide; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  joys  grows  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  Thou  Who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

1  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour; 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power? 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  Lord,  abide  with  me. 
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I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless; 

Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness; 
Where  is  death's  sting?     WTiere,  grave,  thy  victory? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  Thou  Thy  Cross  before  my  closing  eyes; 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee; 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 
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(From  "The  Last  Days  of  PosiPEn") 

THE    DREAM    OF    ARBACES.      A  VISITOR    AND   A   WARN- 
ING TO   THE  EGYPTIAN 

The  a^^-ful  night  preceding  the  fierce  joy  of  the  amphitheater 
rolled  drearily  away,  and  grayly  broke  forth  the  dawn  of  the 
LAST  DAY  OF  PoMPEH !  The  air  was  imcommonly  calm  and 
sultry-  —  a  thin  and  dull  mist  gathered  over  the  valleys  and 
hollows  of  the  broad  Campanian  fields.  But  yet  it  was  re- 
marked in  surprise  by  the  early  fishermen  that,  despite  the 
exceeding  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waves  of  the  sea  were 
agitated,  and  seemed  as  it  were  to  run  disturbedly  back  from 
the  shore;    while  along  the  blue  and  stately  Samus,  whose 
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ancient  breadth  of  channel  the  traveler  now  vainly  seeks  to 
discover,  there  crept  a  hoarse  and  sullen  murmur,  as  it  glided 
by  the  laughing  plains  and  gaudy  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens. 
Clear  above  the  low  mist  rose  the  time-worn  towers  of  the  im- 
memorial town,  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  bright  streets,  the 
solemn  columns  of  many  temples,  and  the  statue-crowned 
portals  of  the  forum  and  the  arch  of  triumph.  Far  in  the 
distance,  the  outline  of  the  circling  hills  soared  above  the 
vapors  and  mingled  with  the  changeful  hues  of  the  morning 
sky.  The  cloud  that  had  so  long  rested  over  the  crest  of  Vesu- 
vius had  suddenly  vanished,  and  its  rugged  and  haughty  brow 
looked  without  a  frown  over  the  beautiful  scenes  below. 

Despite  the  earliness  of  the  immature  hour,  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  opened.  Horseman  upon  horseman,  vehicle  after 
vehicle,  poured  rapidly  in ;  and  the  voices  of  numerous  pedes- 
trian groups,  clad  in  holiday  attire,  rose  high  in  joyous  and 
excited  merriment;  the  streets  were  crowded  with  citizens  and 
strangers  from  the  populous  neighborhood  of  Pompeii;  and 
noisily,  —  fast,  —  confusedly,  swept  the  many  streams  of  life 
toward  the  fatal  circus. 

Despite  the  vast  size  of  the  amphitheater,  seemingly  so 
disproportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  city,  and  formed  to  include 
nearly  all  the  population  of  Pompeii  itself,  so  great,  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  was  the  concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  Campania,  that  the  space  before  it  was  usually  crowded  for 
several  hours  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sports, 
by  such  persons  as  were  not  entitled  by  their  rank  to  appointed 
and  special  seats.  And  the  intense  curiosity  which  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  two  criminals  so  remarkable  had  occasioned, 
increased  the  crowd  on  this  day  to  an  extent  wholly  unpre- 
cedented. 

While  the  common  people,  with  the  lively  vehemence  of  their 
Campanian  blood,  were  thus  pushing,  —  scrambling  —  hurry- 
ing on,  yet,  amid  all  their  eagerness,  preserving,  as  is  now  the 
wont  with  Italians  in  such  meetings,  a  wonderful  order  and 
unquarrelsome  good  humor  —  a  strange  visitor  to  Arbaces 
was  thridding  her  way  to  his  sequestered  mansion.  At  the 
sight  of  her  quaint  and  primeval  garb  —  of  her  wild  gait  and 
gestures  —  the  passengers  she  encountered  touched  each  other 
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and  smiled;  but,  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance 
the  mirth  was  hushed  at  once,  for  the  face  Was  as  the  face  of 
the  dead;  and,  what  with  the  ghastly  features  and  obsolete 
robes  of  the  stranger,  it  seemed  as  if  one  long  entombed  had 
risen  once  more  among  the  living.  In  silence  and  awe  each 
group  gave  way  as  she  passed  along,  and  she  soon  gained  the 
broad  porch  of  the  Egyptian's  palace. 

The  black  porter,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  astir  at  an  unusual 
hour,  started  as  he  opened  the  door  to  her  summons. 

The  sleep  of  the  Egyptian  had  been  unusually  profound 
during  the  night ;  but,  as  the  dawn  approached,  it  was  disturbed 
by  strange  and  unquiet  dreams. 

With  a  shriek  of  wrath  and  woe  and  despairing  resistance, 
Arbaces  awoke  —  his  hair  on  end  —  his  brow  bathed  in  dew  — 
his  eyes  glazed  and  staring  —  his  mighty  frame  quivering  as 
an  infant's  beneath  the  agony  of  that  dream.  He  awoke  — 
he  collected  himself  —  he  blessed  the  gods  whom  he  disbelieved, 
that  he  was  in  a  dream !  he  turned  his  eyes  from  side  to  side  — 
he  saw  the  dawning  light  break  through  his  small  but  lofty 
window  —  he  was  in  the  precincts  of  day  —  he  rejoiced  —  he 
smiled ;  his  eyes  fell,  and  opposite  to  him  he  beheld  the  ghastly 
features,  the  lifeless  eye,  the  livid  lip  —  of  the  hag  of  Vesuvius  ! 

"Ha!"  he  cried,  placing  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  to  shut 
out  the  grisly  vision,  "  do  I  dream  still  ?  am  I  with  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Mighty  Hermes,  no !  Thou  art  with  one  deathlike,  but 
not  dead.     Recognize  thy  friend  and  slave!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Slowly  the  shudders  that  passed 
over  the  limbs  of  the  Egyptian  chased  each  other  away,  faintlier 
and  faintlier  dying,  till  he  was  himself  again. 

"It  was  a  dream,  then!"  said  he.  "Well  —  let  me  dream 
no  more,  or  the  day  cannot  compensate  for  the  pangs  of  night. 
Woman,  how  earnest  thou  here,  and  wherefore?" 

"I  came  to  warn  thee,"  answered  the  sepulchral  voice  of 
the  saga. 

"Warn  me!   the  dream  lied  not,  then?      Of  what  peril?" 

"Listen  to  me.  Some  evil  hangs  over  this  fated  city. 
Fly  while  it  be  time.  Thou  knowest  that  I  hold  my  home  on 
that  mountain,  beneath  which  old  tradition  saith  there  yet 
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burn  the  fires  of  the  river  of  Phlegethon;  and  in  my  cavern  is 
a  vast  abyss,  and  in  that  abyss  I  have  of  late  marked  a  red  and 
dull  stream  creep  slowly,  slowly  on:  and  heard  many  and 
mighty  sounds  hissing  and  roaring  through  the  gloom.  But 
last  night,  as  I  looked  thereon,  behold,  the  stream  was  no  longer 
dull,  but  intensely  and  fiercely  luminous;  and  while  I  gazed, 
the  beast  that  lived  with  me,  was  cowering  by  my  side,  uttered 
a  shrill  howl,  and  fell  down  and  died ;  and  the  slaver  and  froth 
were  round  his  lips.  I  crept  back  to  my  lair;  but  I  distinctly 
heard,  all  the  night,  the  rock  shake  and  tremble;  and  though 
the  air  was  heavy  and  still,  there  were  the  hissing  of  pent  winds, 
and  the  grinding  as  of  wheels,  beneath  the  ground.  So,  when 
I  rose  this  morning  at  the  very  birth  of  dawn,  I  looked  again 
down  the  abyss,  and  I  saw  vast  fragments  of  stone  borne  black 
and  floatingly  over  the  lurid  stream;  and  the  stream  itself  was 
broader,  fiercer,  redder  than  the  night  before.  Then  I  went 
forth,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  rock;  and  in  that 
summit  there  appeared  a  sudden  and  vast  hollow,  which  I 
had  never  perceived  before,  from  which  curled  a  dim,  faint 
smoke ;  and  the  vapor  was  deathly,  and  I  gasped  and  sickened 
and  nearly  died.  I  returned  home.  I  took  my  gold  and  my 
drugs,  and  left  the  habitation  of  many  years ;  for  I  remembered 
the  dark  Etruscan  prophecy,  which  saith,  'When  the  mountain 
opens  the  city  shall  fall  —  when  the  smoke  crowns  the  hill  of 
the  Parched  Fields,  there  shall  be  woe  and  weeping  in  the  hearths 
of  the  children  of  the  sea.'  Dread  master,  ere  I  leave  these 
walls  for  some  more  distant  dwelling,  I  come  to  thee.  As  thou 
livest,  know  I  in  my  heart  that  the  earthquake  that  sixteen 
years  ago  shook  this  city  to  its  solid  base,  is  but  the  forerunner 
of  more  deadly  doom.  The  walls  of  Pompeii  are  built  above 
the  fields  of  the  dead  and  the  rivers  of  the  sleepless  hell.  Be 
warned  and  fly!" 

"Witch,  I  thank  thee,  for  thy  care  of  one  not  ungrateful. 
On  yon  table  stands  a  cup  of  gold ;  take  it,  it  is  thine.  I  dreamed 
not  that  there  lived  one,  out  of  the  priesthood  of  Isis,  who  would 
have  saved  Arbaces  from  destruction.  The  signs  thou  hast 
seen  in  the  bed  of  the  extinct  volcano,"  continued  the  Egyptian, 
musingly,  "surely  tell  of  some  coming  danger  to  the  city;  per- 
haps another  earthquake  fiercer  than  the  last.     Be  that  as  it 
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may,  there  is  a  new  reason  for  my  hastening  from  these  walls. 
After  this  day  I  will  prepare  my  departure.  Daughter  of 
Etruria,  whither  wendest  thou  ?" 

"I  shall  cross  over  to  Herculaneum  this  day,  and,  wandering 
thence  along  the  coast,  shall  seek  out  a  new  home." 

The  hag  who  had  placed  the  costly  gift  of  Arbaces  in  the 
loose  folds  of  her  vest,  now  rose  to  depart.  When  she  had 
gained  the  door  she  paused,  turned  back,  and  said,  "  This  may 
be  the  last  time  we  meet  on  earth;  but  where  flieth  the  flame 
when  it  leaves  the  ashes,  wandering  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  as 
an  exhalation  on  the  morass  ?  The  flame  may  be  seen  in  the 
marshes  of  the  lake  below ;  and  the  witch  and  the  magian,  the 
pupil  and  the  master,  the  great  one  and  the  accursed  one,  may 
meet  again.      Farewell!" 

"Out,  croaker,"  muttered  Arbaces,  as  the  door  closed  on  the 
hag's  tattered  robes;  and,  impatient  of  his  own  thoughts,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  past  dream,  he  hastily  summoned  his 
slaves. 

It  was  the  custom  to  attend  the  ceremonials  of  the  amphi- 
theater in  festive  robes,  and  x-Xrbaces  arrayed  himself  that  day 
with  more  than  usual  care.  His  tunic  was  of  the  most  dazzling 
white;  his  many  fibulae  were  formed  from  the  most  precious 
stones;  over  his  tunic  flowed  a  loose  eastern  robe,  half  gown, 
half  mantle,  glowing  in  the  richest  hues  of  the  Tyrian  dye; 
and  the  sandals,  that  reached  halfway  up  the  knee,  were  studded 
with  gems,  and  inlaid  with  gold.  In  the  quackeries  that  be- 
longed to  his  priestly  genius,  Arbaces  never  neglected,  on  great 
occasions,  the  arts  which  dazzle  and  impose  upon  the  vulgar ; 
and  on  this  day,  that  was  forever  to  release  him,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Glaucus,  from  the  fear  of  a  rival  and  the  chance  of  detection, 
he  felt  that  he  was  arraying  himself  as  for  a  triumph  or  a  nuptial 
feast. 

THE   AMPHITHEATER   ONCE   MORE 

Glaucus  and  Olinthus  had  been  placed  together  in  that 
gloomy  narrow  cell  in  which  the  criminals  of  the  arena  awaited 
their  last  and  fearful  struggle.  Their  eyes,  of  late  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  scanned  the  faces  of  each  other  in  this  awful 
hour,  and  by  that  dim  light,  the  paleness  which  chased  away  the 
VIII. — 19 
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natural  hues  from  either  cheek  assumed  yet  a  more  ashen  and 
ghastly  whiteness.  Yet  their  brows  were  erect  and  dauntless 
—  their  limbs  did  not  tremble  —  their  lips  were  compressed 
and  rigid.  The  religion  of  the  one,  the  pride  of  the  other,  the 
conscious  innocence  of  both,  and,  it  may  be,  the  support  derived 
from  their  mutual  companionship,  elevated  the  victim  into 
the  hero. 

"  Hark !  hearest  thou  that  shout  ?  They  are  growling  over 
their  human  blood,"  said  Olinthus. 

"  I  hear ;  my  heart  grows  sick ;  but  the  gods  support  me." 

"  The  gods !  O  rash  young  man !  in  this  hour  recognize 
only  the  one  God.  Have  I  not  taught  thee  in  the  dungeon, 
wept  for  thee,  prayed  for  thee  —  in  my  zeal  and  in  my  agony, 
have  I  not  thought  more  of  thy  salvation  than  my  own?" 

"Brave  friend!"  answered  Glaucus,  solemnly,  *'I  have  lis- 
tened to  thee  with  awe,  with  wonder,  and  with  a  secret  tendency 
toward  conviction.  Had  our  lives  been  spared,  I  might  grad- 
ually have  weaned  myself  from  the  tenets  of  my  o\va  faith,  and 
inclined  to  thine;  but  in  this  last  hour,  it  were  a  craven  thing 
and  a  base,  to  yield  to  hasty  terror  what  should  be  only  the 
result  of  lengthened  meditation.  Were  I  to  embrace  thy 
creed,  and  cast  down  my  father's  god,  should  I  not  be  bribed 
by  thy  promise  of  heaven,  or  awed  by  thy  threats  of  hell? 
Olinthus,  no !  Think  we  of  each  other  with  equal  charity  — 
I  honoring  thy  sincerity  —  thou  pitying  my  blindness,  or  my 
obdurate  courage.  As  have  been  my  deeds,  such  will  be  my 
reward;  and  the  Pow^r  or  powers  above  will  not  judge  harshly 
of  human  error,  when  it  is  linked  with  honesty  of  purpose  and 
truth  of  heart.  Speak  we  no  more  of  this.  Hush!  Dost 
thou  hear  them  drag  yon  heavy  body  through  the  passage? 
such  as  that  clay  will  be  ours  soon !" 

"O  Heaven!  O  Christ!  already  I  behold  ye!"  cried  the 
fervent  Olinthus,  lifting  up  his  hands;  "I  tremble  not  —  I 
rejoice  that  the  prison  house  shall  be  soon  broken  !" 

Glaucus  bowed  his  head  in  silence.  He  felt  the  distinction 
between  his  fortitude  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer.  The 
heathen  did  not  tremble,  but  the  Christian  exulted. 

The  door  swung  gratingly  back  —  the  gleam  of  spears  shot 
along  the  walls. 
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"Glaucus  the  Athenian,  thy  time  has  come,"  said  a  loud 
and  clear  voice;   "the  lion  awaits  thee." 

"I  am  ready,"  said  the  Athenian.  "Brother  and  co-mate, 
one  last  embrace  !     Bless  me  —  and  farewell !" 

The  Christian  opened  his  arms  —  he  clasped  the  young  hea- 
then to  his  breast  —  he  kissed  his  forehead  and  cheek  —  he 
sobbed  aloud  —  his  tears  flowed  fast  and  hot  over  the  features 
of  his  friend. 

"  O  !  could  I  have  converted  thee,  I  had  not  wept.  O,  that 
I  might  say  to  thee,  *  We  two  shall  sup  this  night  in  paradise. ' " 

"It  may  be  so  yet,"  answered  the  Greek,  with  a  tremulous 
voice:  "they  whom  death  parted  not,  may  meet  yet  beyond  the 
grave.  On  the  earth,  on  the  beautiful,  the  beloved  earth, 
farewell  forever.     Worthy  officer,  I  am  ready." 

Glaucus  tore  himself  away ;  and  when  he  came  forth  into  the 
air,  its  breath,  which,  though  sunless,  was  hot  and  arid,  smote 
witheringly  upon  him.  His  frame,  not  yet  restored  from  the 
effect  of  the  deathly  draught,  shrunk  and  trembled.  The 
officers  supported  him." 

"Courage!"  said  one;  "thou  art  young,  active,  well-knit. 
They  give  thee  a  weapon;  despair  not,  and  thou  mayest  yet 
conquer." 

Glaucus  did  not  reply;  but,  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  he 
made  a  desperate  and  convulsive  effort,  and  regained  the  firm- 
ness of  his  nerves.  They  anointed  his  body,  completely  naked, 
save  by  a  cincture  round  the  loins,  placed  the  stilus  (vain 
weapon  !)  in  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  arena. 

And  now,  when  the  Greek  saw  the  eyes  of  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  upon  him,  he  no  longer  felt  that  he  was 
mortal.  All  evidence  of  fear  —  all  fear  itself  —  was  gone. 
A  red  and  haughty  flush  spread  over  the  paleness  of  his  features 
—  he  towered  aloft  to  the  full  of  his  glorious  stature.  In  the 
elastic  beauty  of  his  limbs  and  form  —  in  his  intent  but  un- 
frowning  brow  —  in  the  high  disdain,  and  in  the  indomitable 
soul,  which  breathed  visibly  —  which  spake  audibly  —  from 
his  attitude,  his  lip,  his  eye,  —  he  seemed  the  very  incarnation, 
vivid  and  corporeal,  of  the  valor  of  his  land  —  of  the  divinity 
of  its  worship  —  at  once  a  hero  and  a  god  ! 

The  murmur  of  hatred  and  horror  at  his  crime  which  had 
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greeted  his  entrance  died  into  the  silence  of  involuntary  admi' 
ration  and  a  half  compassionate  respect ;  and  with  a  quick  and 
convulsive  sigh,  that  seemed  to  move  the  whole  mass  of  life 
as  if  it  were  one  body,  the  gaze  of  the  spectators  turned  from  the 
Athenian  to  a  dark  uncouth  object  in  the  center  of  the  arena. 
It  was  the  grated  den  of  the  lion ! 

"By  Venus,  how  warm  it  is!"  said  Fulvia:  "yet  there  is 
no  sun.  Would  those  stupid  sailors  could  have  fastened  up 
that  gap  in  the  awning." 

"O!  it  is  warm  indeed.  I  turn  sick  —  I  faint!"  said  the 
wife  of  Pansa ;  even  her  experienced  stoicism  giving  way  at  the 
struggle  about  to  take  place. 

The  lion  had  been  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  animal  had  during  the  whole  morning  testified  a  singular 
and  restless  uneasiness,  which  the  keeper  had  attributed  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Yet  its  bearing  seemed  rather  that  of  fear 
than  of  rage ;  its  roar  was  painful  and  distressed ;  it  hung  its 
head  —  snuffed  the  air  through  the  bars  —  then  lay  down  — 
started  again  —  and  again  uttered  its  wild  and  far-resounding 
cries.  And  now,  in  its  den,  it  lay  utterly  dumb  and  mute, 
with  distending  nostrils,  forced  hard  against  the  grating,  and 
disturbing  with  a  heaving  breath  the  sand  below  on  the  arena. 

The  editor's  lip  quivered  and  his  cheek  grew  pale ;  he  looked 
anxiously  around  —  hesitated  —  delayed ;  the  crowd  became 
impatient.  Slowly  he  gave  the  sign;  the  keeper,  who  was 
behind  the  den,  cautiously  removed  the  grating,  and  the  lion 
leaped  forth  with  a  mighty  and  glad  roar  of  release.  The  keeper 
hastily  retreated  through  the  grated  passage  leading  from  the 
arena,  and  left  the  lord  of  the  forest  —  and  his  prey. 

Glaucus  had  bent  his  limbs  so  as  to  give  himself  the  firmest 
posture  at  the  expected  rush  of  the  lion,  with  his  small  and 
shining  weapon  raised  on  high,  in  the  faint  hope  that  one 
well-directed  thrust  (for  he  knew  that  he  should  have  time 
but  for  07te)  might  penetrate  through  the  eye  to  the  brain  of 
his  grim  foe. 

But  to  the  unutterable  astonishment  of  all,  the  beast  seemed 
not  even  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  criminal.  At  the  first 
moment  of  its  release,  it  halted  abruptly  in  the  arena,  raised 
itself  half  on   end,   snuffing  the  upward   air  with   impatient 
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sighs ;  then  suddenly  it  sprang  forward,  but  not  on  the  Athenian. 
At  half  speed  it  circled  round  and  round  the  space,  turning  its 
vast  head  from  side  to  side  with  an  anxious  and  perturbed  gaze, 
as  if  seeking  only  some  avenue  of  escape :  once  or  twice  it  en- 
deavored to  leap  up  the  parapet  that  divided  it  from  the 
audience,  and  on  failing,  uttered  rather  a  baflSed  howl  than  its 
deep  toned  and  kingly  roar.  It  evinced  no  sign  either  of  wrath 
or  hunger;  its  tail  drooped  along  the  sand  instead  of  lashing 
its  gaunt  sides;  and  its  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  times  to 
Glaucus,  rolled  again  listlessly  from  him.  At  length,  as  if 
tired  of  attempting  to  escape,  it  crept  with  a  moan  into  its  cage 
and  once  more  laid  itself  down  to  rest. 

The  first  surprise  of  the  assembly  at  the  apathy  of  the  lion 
soon  grew  converted  into  resentment  at  its  cowardice,  and  the 
populace  already  merged  their  pity  for  the  fate  of  Glaucus 
into  angr\'  compassion  for  their  own  disappointment. 

The  editor  called  to  the  keeper :  — 

"How  is  this?  Take  the  goad,  prick  him  forth,  and  then 
close  the  door  of  the  den." 

As  the  keeper,  with  some  fear  but  more  astonishment,  was 
preparing  to  obey,  a  loud  crj^  was  heard  at  one  of  the  entrances 
of  the  arena ;  there  was  a  confusion,  a  bustle  —  voices  of  re- 
monstrance suddenly  breaking  forth,  and  suddenly  silenced  at 
the  reply.  All  eyes  turned  in  wonder  at  the  interruption,  toward 
the  quarter  of  the  disturbance;  the  crowd  gave  way,  and  sud- 
denly Sallust  appeared  on  the  senatorial  benches,  his  hair  dishev- 
eled —  breathless  —  heated  —  half  exhausted.  He  cast  his 
eyes  hastily  around  the  ring.  "Remove  the  Athenian!"  he 
cried ;  "  haste  —  he  is  innocent !  Arrest  Arbaces  the  Egyptian 
—  HE  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides  !" 

"Art  thou  mad,  O  Sallust?"  said  the  praetor,  rising  from  his 
seat.     "What  means  this  raving?" 

"Remove  the  Athenian !  —  Quick,  or  his  blood  be  on  your 
head.  Praetor,  delay,  and  you  answer  with  your  own  life  to 
the  emperor!  I  bring  with  me  the  eye-witnese  to  the  death 
of  the  priest  Apaecides.  Room  there  !  —  stand  back  !  —  give 
way !  People  of  Pompeii,  fix  every  eye  upon  Arbaces  —  there 
he  sits  !    Room  there  —  for  the  priest  Calenus  !" 

Pale  —  haggard  —  fresh   from   the  jaws  of   famine   and  of 
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death  —  his  face  fallen,  his  eyes  dull  as  a  vulture's,  his  broad 
frame  gaunt  as  a  skeleton,  —  Calenus  was  supported  into  the 
very  row  in  which  Arbaces  sat.  His  releasers  had  given  him 
sparingly  of  food;  but  the  chief  sustenance  that  nerved  his 
feeble  limbs  was  revenge ! 

"The  priest  Calenus!  —  Calenus,"  cried  the  mob.  "Is 
it  he?     No  —  it  is  a  dead  man  !" 

"It  is  the  priest  Calenus,"  said  the  praetor  gravely.  "What 
hast  thou  to  say?" 

"Arbaces  of  Egypt  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides,  the  priest 
of  Isis ;  these  eyes  saw  him  deal  the  blow.  It  is  from  the  dun- 
geon in  which  he  plunged  me  —  it  is  from  the  darkness  and 
horror  of  a  death  by  famine  —  that  the  gods  have  raised  me 
to  proclaim  his  crime !    Release  the  Athenian  —  he  is  innocent !  " 

"  It  is  for  this  then  that  the  lion  spared  him  —  a  miracle ! 
a  miracle!"  cried  Pansa. 

"A  miracle!  a  miracle!"  shouted  the  people;  "remove 
the  Athenian  —  Arbaces  to  the  lionP' 

And  that  shout  echoed  from  hill  to  vale  —  from  coast  to  sea 

—  "Arbaces  to  the  lionT' 

"  Officers,  remove  the  accused  Glaucus  —  remove,  but  guard 
him  yet,"  said  the  praetor.  "The  gods  lavish  their  wonders 
upon  this  day." 

As  the  praetor  gave  the  word  of  release  there  was  a  cr>'  of  joy 

—  a  female  voice  —  a  child's  voice — and  it  was  of  joy!  It 
rang  through  the  heart  of  the  assembly  with  electric  force  —  it 
was  touching,  it  was  holy  —  that  child's  voice !  And  the 
populace  echoed  it  back  with  a  sympathizing  gratulation ! 

"  Silence ! "  said  the  grave  praetor  —  "  who  is  there  ?  " 

"  The  blind  girl  —  Nydia,"  answered  Sallust ;  "  it  is  her  hand 
that  has  raised  Calenus  from  the  grave,  and  delivered  Glaucus 
from  the  lion." 

"Of  this  hereafter,"  said  the  praetor.  "Calenus,  priest  of 
Isis,  thou  accusest  Arbaces  of  the  murder  of  Apaecides?" 

"I  do." 

"Thou  didst  behold  the  deed?" 

"Praetor  —  with  these  eyes  — " 

"  Enough  at  present  —  the  details  must  be  reserved  for  more 
suiting  time  and  place.     Arbaces  of  Egypt,  thou  hearest  the 
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charge  against  thee  —  thou  hast  not  yet  spoken  —  what  hast 
thou  to  say?" 

The  gaze  of  the  crowd  had  been  long  riveted  on  Arbaces. 
But  not  until  the  confusion  which  he  had  betrayed  at  the  first 
charge  of  Sallust  and  the  entrance  of  Calenus  had  subsided. 
At  the  shout,  "Arbaces  to  the  lion!"  he  had  indeed  trembled, 
and  the  dark  bronze  of  his  cheek  had  taken  a  paler  hue.  But 
he  had  now  recovered  his  haughtiness  and  self-control.  Proudly 
he  returned  the  angry  glare  of  the  countless  eyes  around  him; 
and  replying  now  to  the  question  of  the  praetor,  he  said,  in  that 
accent,  so  peculiarly  tranquil  and  commanding,  which  char' 
acterized  his  tones :  — 

"  Praetor,  this  charge  is  so  mad  that  it  scarcely  deserves  reply. 
My  first  accuser  is  the  noble  Sallust  —  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Glaucus !  my  second  is  a  priest  —  I  revere  his  garb  and 
calling  —  but,  people  of  Pompeii !  ye  know  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  Calenus  —  he  is  gripping  and  gold-thirsty  to  a  prov- 
erb —  the  witness  of  such  men  is  to  be  bought !  Praetor,  I 
am  innocent  1" 

"Sallust,"  said  the  magistrate,  "where  found  you  Calenus?" 

"  In  the  dungeon  of  Arbaces." 

"Egyptian,"  said  the  prjetor,  frowning,  "thou  didst,  then, 
dare  to  imprison  a  priest  of  the  gods  —  and  wherefore?" 

"Hear  me,"  answered  Arbaces,  rising  calmly,  but  with  agita- 
tion visible  in  his  face:  "This  man  came  to  threaten  that  he 
would  make  against  me  the  charge  he  has  now  made,  unless  I 
would  purchase  his  silence  with  half  my  fortune  —  I  remon- 
strated —  in  vain.  —  Peace  there  —  let  not  the  priest  interrupt 
me !  —  Noble  prastor  —  and  ye,  O  people  !  —  I  was  a  stranger 
in  the  land  —  I  knew  myself  innocent  of  crime  —  but  the  wit- 
ness of  a  priest  against  me  might  yet  destroy  me.  In  my  per- 
plexity I  decoyed  him  to  the  cell  whence  he  has  been  released, 
on  pretense  that  it  was  the  coffer-house  of  my  gold.  I  resolved 
to  detain  him  there  until  the  fate  of  the  true  criminal  was  sealed 
and  his  threats  could  avail  no  longer.  But  I  meant  no  worse  — ■ 
I  may  have  erred  —  but  who  among  ye  will  not  acknowledge 
the  equity  of  self-preservation?  Were  I  guilty,  why  was  the 
witness  of  this  priest  silent  at  the  trial  ?  —  iJien  I  had  not  de- 
tained nor  concealed  him.     Why  did  he  not  proclaim  my  guilt, 
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when  I  proclaimed  that  of  Glaucus?  Praetor,  this  needs  an 
answer.  For  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  your  laws.  I  demand 
their  protection.  Remove  thence  the  accused  and  the  accuser. 
I  will  willingly  meet,  and  cheerfully  abide  by,  the  decision  of 
the  legitimate  tribunal.     This  is  no  place  for  further  parley." 

"He  says  right,"  said  the  praetor.  "Ho!  guards  —  remove 
Arbaces  —  guard  Calenus  !  Sallust,  we  hold  you  responsible 
for  your  accusation.     Let  the  sports  be  resumed." 

"What!"  cried  Calenus,  turning  round  to  the  people,  "shall 
Isis  be  thus  contemned?  Shall  the  blood  of  Apaecides  yet 
cry  for  vengeance?  Shall  justice  be  delayed  now,  that  it  may 
be  frustrated  hereafter  ?  Shall  the  lion  be  cheated  of  his  lawful 
prey  ?  A  god  —  a  god !  —  I  feel  the  god  rush  to  my  lips  1 
To  the  lion  —  to  the  lion  with  Arbaces  !^' 

His  exhausted  frame  could  support  no  longer  the  ferocious 
malice  of  the  priest;  he  sank  on  the  ground  in  strong  convul- 
sions —  the  foam  gathered  to  his  mouth  —  he  was  as  a  man, 
indeed,  whom  a  supernatural  power  had  entered !  The  people 
saw  and  shuddered. 

"  It  is  a  god  that  inspires  the  holy  man  —  to  the  lion  with 
the  Egyptian!'^ 

With  that  cry  up  sprang  —  on  moved  —  thousands  upon 
thousands !  They  rushed  from  the  heights  —  they  poured 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  Egyptian.  In  vain  did  the  edile 
command  —  in  vain  did  the  praetor  lift  his  voice  and  proclaim 
the  law.  The  people  had  been  already  rendered  savage  by  the 
exhibition  of  blood  —  they  thirsted  for  more  —  their  super- 
stition was  aided  by  their  ferocity.  Aroused  —  inflamed  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  victims,  they  forgot  the  authority  of  their 
rulers.  It  was  one  of  those  dread  popular  convulsions  common 
to  crowds  wholly  ignorant,  half  free  and  half  servile ;  and  which 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Roman  provinces  so  frequently 
exhibited.  The  power  of  the  praetor  was  as  a  reed  beneath 
the  whirlwind;  still,  at  his  word,  the  guards  had  drawn  them- 
selves along  the  lower  benches,  on  which  the  upper  classes  sat 
separate  from  the  vulgar.  They  made  but  a  feeble  barrier  — 
the  waves  of  the  human  sea  halted  for  a  moment,  to  enable 
Arbaces  to  count  the  exact  moment  of  his  doom  !  In  despair, 
and  in  a  terror  which  beat  down  even  pride,  he  glanced  his 
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eyes  over  the  rolling  and  rushing  crowd  —  when,  right  above 
them,  through  the  wide  chasm  which  had  been  left  in  the  velaria, 
he  beheld  a  strange  and  awful  apparition  —  he  beheld  —  and  his 
craft  restored  his  courage ! 

He  stretched  his  hand  on  high  ;  over  his  lofty  brow  and  royal 
features  there  came  an  expression  of  unutterable  solemnity  and 
command. 

"Behold  !"  he  shouted,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  stilled 
the  roar  of  the  crowd;  "behold  how  the  gods  protect  the  guilt- 
less !  The  fires  of  the  avenging  Orcus  burst  forth  against  the 
false  witness  of  my  accusers." 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  beheld  with  ineffable  dismay,  a  vast  vapor  shooting  from 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  pine  tree; 
the  trunk,  blackness;  —  the  branches,  fire;  that  shifted  and 
wavered  in  its  hues  with  every  moment,  now  fiercely  luminous, 
now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  again  blazed  terrifically  forth 
with  intolerable  glare ! 

There  was  a  dead,  heart-sunken  silence  —  through  which 
there  suddenly  broke  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which,  from  within 
the  building,  was  echoed  back  by  the  sharper  and  fiercer  yells 
of  its  fellow-beast.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the  burden  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath  to  come ! 

Then  there  rose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks  of  women ;  the 
men  stared  at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  moment 
they  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  their  feet;  the  walls  of  the 
theater  trembled;  and  beyond,  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the 
crash  of  falling  roofs ;  an  instant  more,  and  the  mountain  cloud 
seemed  to  roll  toward  them,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent;  at 
the  same  time,  it  cast  forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of  ashes, 
mixed  with  vast  fragments  of  burning  stone !  Over  the  crush- 
ing vines,  —  over  the  desolate  streets,  —  over  the  amphitheater 
itself,  —  far  and  wide,  —  with  many  a  mighty  splash  in  the 
agitated  sea,  —  fell  that  awful  shower. 

No  longer  thought  the  crowd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaces ;  safety 
for  themselves  was  their  sole  thought.  Each  turned  to  fly  — 
each  dashing,  pressing,  crushing  against  the  other.  Tram- 
pling recklessly  over  the  fallen,  —  amid  groans,  and  oaths,  and 
prayers,    and   sudden    shrieks,    the    enormous   crowd   vomited 
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itself  forth  through  the  numerous  passages.  Whither  should 
they  fly?  Some,  anticipating  a  second  earthquake,  hastened 
to  their  homes  to  load  themselves  with  their  more  cosdy  goods, 
and  escape  while  it  was  yet  time;  others,  dreading  the  showers 
of  ashes  that  now  fell  fast,  torrent  upon  torrent,  over  the  streets, 
rushed  under  the  roofs  of  the  nearest  houses,  or  temples,  or 
sheds,  —  shelter  of  any  kind,  —  for  protection  from  the  terrors 
of  the  open  air.  But  darker,  and  larger,  and  mightier  spread 
the  cloud  above  them.  It  was  a  sudden  and  more  ghasdy 
night  rushing  upon  the  realm  of  noon ! 


THE   CELL   OF    THE   PRISONER   AND   THE   DEN   OF  THE 
DEAD.     GRIEF  UNCONSCIOUS   OF   HORROR 

Stunned  by  his  reprieve,  doubting  that  he  was  awake,  Glau- 
cus  had  been  led  by  the  officers  of  the  arena  into  a  small  cell 
within  the  walls  of  the  theater.  They  threw  a  loose  robe  over 
his  form,  and  crowded  round  in  congratulation  and  wonder. 
There  was  an  impatient  and  fretful  cry  without  the  cell;  the 
throng  gave  way,  and  the  blind  girl,  led  by  some  gentler  hand, 
flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Glaucus. 

"It  is  I  who  have  saved  thee,"  she  sobbed,  "now  let  me  die !" 

"Nydia,  my  child !  —  my  preserver !" 

"O,  let  me  feel  thy  touch  —  thy  breath!  Yes,  yes,  thou 
livest !  We  are  not  too  late !  That  dread  door,  —  methought 
it  would  never  yield !  and  Calenus  —  O,  his  voice  was  as  the 
dying  wind  among  tombs ;  he  had  to  wait,  —  Gods !  it  seemed 
hours,  ere  food  and  wine  restored  to  him  something  of  strength ; 
but  thou  livest!   thou  livest  yet!    and  I  —  I  have  saved  thee!" 

This  affecting  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  event  just 
described. 

"The  mountain!  the  earthquake!"  resounded  from  side  to 
side.  The  officers  fled  with  the  rest;  they  left  Glaucus  and 
Nydia  to  save  themselves  as  they  might. 

As  the  sense  of  the  dangers  around  them  flashed  on  the  Athenian 
his  generous  heart  recurred  to  Olinthus.  He,  too,  was  reprieved 
from  the  tiger  by  the  hands  of  the  gods;  should  he  be  left  to 
a  no  less  fatal  death  in  the  neighboring  cell?  Taking  Nydia 
by  the  hand,  Glaucus  hurried  across  the  passages;    he  gained 
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the  den  of  the  Christian.  He  found  Ohnthus  kneeling  and 
in  prayer. 

"Arise!  arise!  my  friend,"  he  cried.  "Save  thyself,  and 
fly!  See!  Nature  is  thy  dread  dehverer!"  He  led  forth  the 
bewildered  Christian,  and  pointed  to  the  cloud  which  advanced 
darker  and  darker,  disgorging  forth  showers  of  ashes  and  pumice 
stones;  and  bade  him  hearken  to  the  cries  and  trampling  rush 
of  the  scattered  crowd. 

"This  is  the  hand  of  God  —  God  be  praised!"  said  Olin- 
thus,  devoudy. 

"  Fly !  seek  thy  brethren !  Concert  with  them  thy  escape. 
Farewell!" 

Olinthus  did  not  answer,  neither  did  he  mark  the  retreating 
form  of  his  friend.  High  thoughts  and  solemn  absorbed  his 
soul ;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  he  exulted  in  the  mercy 
of  God  rather  than  trembled  at  the  evidence  of  this  power. 

At  length  he  roused  himself,  and  hurried  on,  he  scarce  knew 
whither. 

The  open  doors  of  a  dark  desolate  cell  suddenly  appeared 
on  his  path ;  through  the  gloom  within  there  flared  and  flickered 
a  single  lamp;  and  by  its  light  he  saw  three  grim  and  naked 
forms  stretched  on  the  earth  in  death.  His  feet  were  suddenly 
arrested :  for  amid  the  terrors  of  that  drear  recess  —  the  Spo- 
liarium  of  the  arena  —  he  heard  a  low  voice  calling  on  the  name 
of  Christ ! 

He  could  not  resist  lingering  at  that  appeal;  he  entered  the 
den,  and  his  feet  were  dabbled  in  the  slow  streams  of  blood  that 
gushed  from  the  corpses  over  the  sand. 

"Who,"  said  the  Nazarene,  "calls  upon  the  Son  of  God?" 

Xo  answer  came  forth;  and,  turning  round,  Olinthus  beheld, 
by  the  hght  of  the  lamp,  an  old  gray-headed  man  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  supporting  in  his  lap  the  head  of  one  lately  dead. 
The  features  of  the  dead  man  were  firmly  and  rigidly  locked  in 
the  last  sleep ;  but  over  the  lip  there  played  a  fierce  smile  — 
not  the  Christian  smile  of  hope,  —  but  the  dark  sneer  of  hatred 
and  defiance.  Yet  on  the  face  still  lingered  the  beautiful  round- 
ness of  early  youth.  The  hair  curled  thick  and  glossy  over  the 
unwrinkled  brow;  and  the  do^^^l  of  manhood  but  slightly 
shaded  the  marble  of  the  hueless,  yet  iron  cheek.     And  over 
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this  face  bent  one  of  such  unutterable  sadness  —  of  such  yearn- 
ing tenderness  —  of  such  fond  and  such  deep  despair !  The 
tears  of  the  old  man  fell  fast  and  hot,  but  he  did  not  feel  them; 
and  when  his  lips  moved,  and  he  mechanically  uttered  the 
prayer  of  his  benign  and  hopeful  faith,  neither  his  heart  nor  his 
sense  responded  to  the  words:  it  was  but  the  involuntary 
emotion  that  broke  from  the  lethargy  of  his  mind.  His  boy 
was  dead,  and  had  died  for  him !  —  and  the  old  man's  heart 
was  broken ! 

"Medon!"  said  Olinthus,  pityingly,  "arise,  and  fly!  God 
is  forth  upon  the  wings  of  the  elements !  —  the  New  Gomorrah 
is  doomed !  —  fly,  ere  the  fires  consume  thee !" 

"  He  was  ever  so  full  of  life  !  —  he  cannot  be  dead !  Come 
hither!  —  place  your  hand  on  his  heart!  —  sure  it  beats  yet!" 

"  Brother,  the  soul  has  fled !  —  we  will  remember  it  in  our 
prayers !  Thou  canst  not  restore  the  dumb  clay !  Come, 
come !  —  Hark !  while  I  speak,  yon  crashing  walls !  —  hark ! 
yon  agonizing  cries !      Not  a  moment  to  be  lost !  —  come !" 

"I  hear  nothing !"  said  Medon,  shaking  his  gray  hair.  "The 
poor  boy,  his  love  murdered  him!" 

"  Come,  come !  —  forgive  this  friendly  force." 

"WTiat!  who  would  sever  the  father  from  the  son?"  and 
Medon  clasped  the  boy  tightly  in  his  embrace,  and  covered  it 
with  passionate  kisses.  "Go!"  said  he,  lifting  up  his  face  for 
one  moment,  "Go!  —  we  must  be  alone!" 

"Alas!"  said  the  compassionate  Nazarene,  —  "death  hath 
severed  ye  already !" 

The  old  man  smiled  very  calmly.  "No,  no,  no,"  he  mut- 
tered, his  voice  growing  lower  with  each  word,  —  "death  has 
been  more  kind!" 

With  that,  his  head  drooped  on  his  son's  breast  —  his  arms 
relaxed  their  grasp.  Olinthus  caught  him  by  the  hand  —  the 
pulse  had  ceased  to  beat !  The  last  words  of  the  father  were 
the  words  of  truth,  — Death  had  been  more  kind! 

Meanwhile,  Glaucus  and  Nydia  were  pacing  swift  up  the 
perilous  and  fearful  streets.  The  Athenian  had  learned  from 
his  preserver  that  lone  was  yet  in  the  house  of  Arbaces.  Thither 
he  fled,  to  release — to  save  her !  The  few  slaves  that  the  Egyp- 
tian had  left  at  his  mansion  when  he  repaired  in  long  procession 
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to  the  amphitheater,  had  been  able  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
armed  band  of  Sallust;  and  when  afterward  the  volcano  broke 
forth,  they  had  huddled  together,  stunned  and  frightened,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  house.  Even  the  tall  Ethiopian  had 
forsaken  his  post  at  the  door;  and  Glaucus  (who  left  Nydia 
without  —  the  poor  Nydia,  jealous  once  more,  even  in  such 
an  hour !)  passed  on  through  the  vast  hall  without  meeting  one 
from  whom  to  learn  the  chamber  of  lone.  Even  as  he  passed, 
however,  the  darkness  that  covered  the  heavens  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  w4th  difficulty  he  could  guide  his  steps. 
The  flower- wreathed  columns  seemed  to  reel  and  tremble;  and 
with  every  instant  he  heard  the  ashes  fall  cranchingly  into  the 
roofless  peristyle.  Breathless  he  paced  along,  shouting  out 
aloud  the  name  of  lone;  and  at  length  he  heard,  at  the  end  of 
a  gaUery,  a  voice  —  Jier  voice,  in  wondering  reply !  To  rush 
forward  —  to  shatter  the  door  —  to  seize  lone  in  his  arms  —  to 
hurry  from  the  mansion  —  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  an  instant ! 
Scarce  had  he  gained  the  spot  where  Nydia  w^as,  than  he  heard 
steps  advancing  toward  the  house,  and  recognized  the  voice 
of  Arbaces,  —  who  had  returned  to  seek  his  wealth  and  lone,  ere 
he  fled  from  the  doomed  Pompeii.  But  so  dense  was  already 
the  reeking  atmosphere,  that  the  foes  saw  not  each  other,  though 
so  near,  —  save  that,  dimly  in  the  gloom,  Glaucus  caught  the 
moving  outline  of  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Egx'ptian. 

They  hastened  onward  —  those  three !  Alas !  —  whither  ? 
They  now  saw  not  a  step  before  them  —  the  blackness  became 
utter.  They  were  encompassed  with  doubt  and  horror :  — 
and  the  death  he  had  escaped  seemed  to  Glaucus  only  to  have 
changed  its  forms  and  augmented  its  victims. 

C-\LENUS   AND   BURBO  — DIOMED   AND   CLODIUS  — THE 
GIRL   OF   THE   AMPHITHEATER  AND   JULIA 

The  sudden  catastrophe  which  had,  as  it  were,  riven  the 
very  bonds  of  society,  and  left  prisoner  and  jailer  alike  free, 
had  soon  rid  Calenus  of  the  guards  to  whose  care  the  praetor 
had  consigned  him.  And  when  the  darkness  and  the  crowd 
separated  the  priest  from  his  attendants,  he  hastened  with  trem- 
bling steps  toward  the  temple  of   his  goddess.     As  he  crept 
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along,  and  ere  the  darkness  was  complete,  he  felt  himself  sud- 
denly caught  by  the  robe,  and  a  voice  muttered  in  his  ear,  — 

"  Hist !  —  Calenus !  —  an  awful  hour ! " 

''Aye!  by  my  father's  head!  Who  art  thou?  —  thy  face  is 
dim,  and  thy  voice  is  strange ! " 

"Not  know  thy  Burbo?— fie!" 

"  Gods !  —  how  the  darkness  gathers !  Ho,  ho !  —  by  yon 
terrific  mountain,  what  sudden  blazes  of  lightning !  How  they 
dart  and  quiver !     Hades  is  loosed  on  earth  !" 

"Tush!  —  thou  believest  not  these  things,  Calenus!  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  our  fortunes!" 

"Ha!" 

"Listen!  —  thy  temple  is  full  of  gold  and  precious  mum- 
meries !  —  let  us  load  ourselves  with  them,  and  then  hasten  to 
the  sea  and  embark !  None  will  ever  ask  an  account  of  the 
doings  of  this  day!" 

"  Burbo,  thou  art  right !  Hush !  —  and  follow  me  into  the 
temple.  Who  cares  now  —  who  sees  now  whether  thou  art 
priest  or  not?    Follow  —  and  we  will  share!" 

In  the  precincts  of  the  temple  were  many  priests  gathered 
round  the  altars,  praying,  weeping,  groveling  in  the  dust. 
Impostors  in  safety,  they  were  not  the  less  superstitious  in  danger ! 
Calenus  passed  them,  and  entered  the  chamber  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  south  side  of  the  court.  Burbo  followed  him  —  the  priest 
struck  a  light.  Wine  and  viands  strewed  the  table  —  the  re- 
mains of  a  sacrificial  feast. 

"A  man  who  has  hungered  forty-eight  hours,"  muttered 
Calenus,  "has  an  appetite  even  in  such  a  time."  He  seized  on 
the  food,  and  devoured  it  greedily.  Nothing  could,  perhaps, 
be  more  unnaturally  horrid  than  the  selfish  baseness  of  these 
villains;  for  there  is  nothing  more  loathsome  than  the  valor 
of  avarice!  Plunder  and  sacrilege  while  the  pillars  of  the 
world  tottered  to  and  fro !  What  an  increase  to  the  terrors  of 
nature  can  be  made  by  the  \ices  of  man ! 

"Wilt  thou  never  have  done?"  said  Burbo,  impatiently; 
"thy  face  purples,  and  thine  eyes  start  already." 

"It  is  not  every  day  one  has  such  a  right  to  be  hungry.  O 
Jupiter!  what  sound  is  that?  —  the  hissing  of  fiery  water! 
What !  —  does  the  cloud  give  rain  as  well  as  flame !     Ha  — • 
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what!  shrieks?  And,  Burbo,  how  silent  all  is  now!  Look 
forth." 

Amid  the  other  horrors,  the  mighty  mountain  now  cast  up 
columns  of  boiling  water.  Blent  and  kneaded  with  the  half- 
burning  ashes,  the  streams  fell  like  seething  mud  over  the 
streets  in  frequent  intervals.  And  full,  where  the  priests  of 
Isis  had  now  cowered  around  the  altars,  on  which  they  had 
vainly  sought  to  kindle  fires  and  pour  incense,  one  of  these 
deadly  torrents,  mingled  with  immense  fragments  of  scoria,  had 
poured  its  rage.  Over  the  bended  forms  of  the  priests  it  dashed : 
that  cry  had  been  of  death  —  that  silence  had  been  of  eternity ! 
The  ashes  —  the  pitchy  stream  —  sprinkled  the  altars,  covered 
the  pavement,  and  half  concealed  the  quivering  corpses  of  the 
priests ! 

"They  are  dead,"  said  Burbo,  terrified  for  the  first  time,  and 
hurrying  back  into  the  cell;  "I  thought  not  the  danger  was 
so  near  and  fatal." 

The  two  wretches  stood  staring  at  each  other  —  you  might 
have  heard  their  hearts  beat !  Calenus,  the  less  bold  by  nature, 
but  the  more  griping,  recovered  first. 

"We  must  do  our  task  and  away !"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper, 
frightened  at  his  own  voice.  He  stopped  at  the  threshold, 
paused,  crossed  over  the  heated  floor  and  his  dead  brethren  to 
the  sacred  chapel,  and  called  to  Burbo  to  follow.  But  the 
gladiator  quaked  and  drew  back. 

"So  much  the  better,"  thought  Calenus;  "  the  more  will  be 
my  booty."  Hastily  he  loaded  himself  with  the  more  portable 
treasures  of  the  temple;  and  thinking  no  more  of  his  comrade, 
hurried  from  the  sacred  place.  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
from  the  mount  showed  Burbo,  who  stood  motionless  at  the 
threshold,  the  flying  and  laden  form  of  the  priest.  He  took 
heart  —  he  stepped  forth  to  join  him,  when  a  tremendous  shower 
of  ashes  fell  right  before  his  feet.  The  gladiator  shrank  back 
once  more.  Darkness  closed  him  in.  But  the  shower  continued 
fast  —  fast ;  its  heaps  rose  high  and  suffocatingly  —  deathly 
vapors  steamed  from  them.  The  wretch  gasped  for  breath  — 
he  sought  in  despair  again  to  fly  —  the  ashes  had  blocked  up 
the  threshold  —  he  shrieked  as  his  feet  shrank  from  the  boiling 
fluid.      How  could  he  escape?  —  he  could  not  climb  to   the 
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open  space  —  nay,  were  he  able,  he  could  not  brave  its  horrors. 
It  were  best  to  remain  in  the  cell,  protected,  at  least,  from  the 
fatal  air.  He  sat  down,  and  clenched  his  teeth.  By  degrees 
the  atmosphere  from  without  —  stifling  and  venomous  —  crept 
into  the  chamber.  He  could  endure  it  no  longer.  His  eyes, 
glaring  round,  rested  on  a  sacrificial  ax  which  some  priest  had 
left  in  the  chamber;  he  seized  it.  With  the  desperate  strength 
of  his  gigantic  arm,  he  attempted  to  hew  his  way  through  the 
walls. 

Meanwhile,  the  streets  were  already  thiimed;  the  crowd  had 
hastened  to  disperse  itself  under  shelter  —  the  ashes  began  to 
fill  up  the  lower  parts  of  the  town;  but,  here  and  there,  you  heard 
the  steps  of  fugitives  cranching  them  warily,  or  saw  their  pale 
and  haggard  faces  by  the  blue  glare  of  the  lightning,  or  the 
more  unsteady  glare  of  torches,  by  which  they  endeavored  to 
steer  their  steps.  But  ever  and  anon  the  boiling  water,  the 
straggling  ashes,  or  mysterious  and  gusty  winds  rising  and 
dying  in  a  breath,  extinguished  these  wandering  lights,  and, 
with  them,  the  last  living  hope  of  those  who  bore  them. 

In  the  street  that  leads  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  Clodius 
now  bent  his  perplexed  and  doubtful  way.  "If  I  can  gain  the 
open  country,"  thought  he,  "doubtless  there  will  be  various 
vehicles  beyond  the  gate,  and  Herculaneum  is  not  far  distant. 
Thank  Mercury !  I  have  little  to  lose,  and  that  little  is  about 
me!" 

"Hollo !  —  help  there  —  help  !"  cried  a  querulous  and  fright- 
ened voice.  "  I  have  fallen  down  —  my  torch  is  gone  out  — 
my  slaves  have  deserted  me :  I  am  Diomed  —  the  rich  Diomed, 
—  ten  thousand  sesterces  to  him  who  helps  me!" 

At  the  same  moment  Clodius  felt  himself  caught  by  the  feet. 
"Ill  fortune  to  thee,  —  let  me  go,  fool!"  said  the  gambler. 

"Oh,  help  me  up  —  give  me  thy  hand!" 

"There  — rise!" 

"Is  this  Clodius?    I  know  thy  voice!    Whither  fiiest  thou?" 

"Towards  Herculaneum." 

"  Blessed  be  the  gods  !  our  way  is  the  same,  then,  as  far  as  the 
gate.  Why  not  take  refuge  in  my  villa?  Thou  knowest  the 
long  range  of  subterranean  cellars  beneath  the  basement,  — 
that  shelter,  what  shower  can  penetrate?" 
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"You  speak  well,"  said  Clodius,  musingly,  "and  by  storing 
the  cellar  with  food,  we  can  remain  there  even  some  days,  should 
these  wondrous  storms  endure  so  long." 

"  Oh,  blessed  be  he  who  invented  gates  to  a  city ! "  cried  Diomed. 
"See!  —  they  have  placed  a  light  within  yon  arch;  by  that 
let  us  guide  our  steps." 

The  air  was  now  still  for  a  few  minutes  —  the  lamp  from 
the  gate  streamed  out  far  and  clear;  the  fugitives  hurried  on  — 
they  gained  the  gate  —  they  passed  by  the  Roman  sentry;  the 
lightning  flashed  over  his  livid  face  and  polished  helmet;  but 
his  stern  features  were  composed  even  in  their  awe !  He  re- 
mained erect  and  motionless  at  his  post.  That  hour  itself  had 
not  animated  the  machine  of  the  ruthless  majesty  of  Rome 
into  the  reasoning  and  self-acting  man !  There  he  stood  amid 
the  crashing  elements !  He  had  not  received  the  permission  to 
desert  his  station  and  escape. 

Diomed  and  his  companion  hurried  on,  —  when,  suddenly, 
a  female  form  rushed  athwart  their  way.  It  was  the  girl  whose 
ominous  voice  had  been  raised  so  often  and  so  gladly  in  antici- 
pation of  "the  merry  show  "  ! 

"  Oh,  Diomed  ! "  she  cried,  "  sheher !  shelter !  See  "  —  point- 
ing to  an  infant  clasped  to  her  breast  —  "see  this  little  one!  it 
is  mine !  the  child  of  shame !  I  have  never  owned  it  till  this 
hour!  But  now  remember  I  am  a  mother!  —  I  have  plucked 
it  from  the  cradle  of  its  nurse ;  she  had  fled !  Who  could  think 
of  the  babe  in  such  a  time  but  she  who  bore  it !  Save  it ! 
save  it!" 

"Curses  on  thy  shrill  voice!  Away,  harlot!"  muttered  Clo- 
dius, between  his  ground  teeth. 

"Nay,  girl,"  said  the  more  humane  Diomed;  "follow  if 
thou  wilt.     This  way  —  this  way  —  to  the  vaults !" 

They  hurried  on  —  they  arrived  at  the  house  of  Diomed  — • 
they  laughed  aloud  as  they  crossed  the  threshold,  for  they 
deemed  the  danger  over. 

Diomed  ordered  his  slaves  to  carry  down  into  the  subter- 
ranean vaults  a  profusion  of  food,  and  oil  for  Hghts;  and  thither 
Julia,  Clodius,  the  mother  and  her  babe,  the  greater  part  of 
the  slaves,  and  some  frightened  visitors  and  clients  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  fled  there  for  refuge,  sought  their  shelter. 

VIII.  —  20 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE  DESTRUCTION 

The  cloud  which  had  scattered  so  deep  a  murkiness  over  the 
day  had  now  settled  into  a  solid  and  impenetrable  mass.  It 
resembled  less  even  the  thickest  gloom  of  a  night  in  the  open 
air  than  the  close  and  blind  darkness  of  some  narrow  room. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  blackness  gathered,  did  the  lightnings 
around  Vesuvius  increase  in  their  vivid  and  scorching  glare. 
Nor  was  their  horrible  beauty  confined  to  the  usual  hues  of  fire ; 
no  rainbow  ever  rivaled  their  varying  and  prodigal  dyes. 
Now  brightly  blue  as  the  most  azure  depth  of  a  southern  sky  — 
now  of  a  livid  and  snakelike  green,  darting  restlessly  to  and  fro 
as  the  folds  of  an  enormous  serpent  —  now  of  a  lurid  and  intol- 
erable crimson,  gushing  forth  through  the  columns  of  smoke, 
far  and  wide,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  city  from  arch  to  arch, 
—  then  suddenly  dying  into  a  sickly  paleness,  like  the  ghost  of 
its  own  life ! 

In  the  pauses  of  the  showers,  you  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  groaning  waves  of  the  tortured  sea;  or, 
lower  still,  and  audible  but  to  the  watch  of  intensest  fear,  the 
grinding  and  hissing  murmur  of  the  escaping  gases  through  the 
chasms  of  the  distant  mountain.  Sometimes  the  cloud  appeared 
to  break  from  its  solid  mass,  and,  by  the  lightning,  to  assume 
quaint  and  vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of  monster  shapes 
striding  across  the  gloom,  hustling  one  upon  the  other,  and 
vanishing  swiftly  into  the  turbulent  abyss  of  shade;  so  that,  to 
the  eyes  and  fancies  of  the  affrighted  wanderers,  the  unsub- 
stantial vapors  were  as  the  bodily  forms  of  gigantic  foes,  —  the 
agents  of  terror  and  of  death. 

The  ashes  in  many  places  were  already  knee  deep;  and  the 
boiling ,  showers  which  came  from  the  steaming  breath  of  the 
volcano  forced  their  way  into  the  houses,  bearing  with  them 
a  strong  and  suffocating  vapor.  In  some  places  immense 
fragments  of  rock,  hurled  upon  the  house  roofs,  bore  down 
along  the  streets  masses  of  confused  ruin,  which  yet  more  and 
more,  with  every  hour,  obstructed  the  way;  and,  as  the  day 
advanced,  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  more  sensibly  felt  —  the 
footing  seemed  to  slide  and  creep  —  nor  could  chariot  or  litter 
be  kept  steady,  even  on  the  most  level  ground. 
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Sometimes  the  huger  stones,  striking  against  each  other 
as  they  fell,  broke  into  countless  fragments,  emitting  sparks  of 
fire,  which  caught  whatever  was  combustible  within  their  reach ; 
and  along  the  plains  beyond  the  city,  the  darkness  was  now 
terribly  relieved ;  for  several  houses,  and  even  vineyards,  had  been 
set  on  flames;  and  at  various  intervals  the  fires  rose  sullenly 
and  fiercely  against  the  solid  gloom.  To  add  to  this  partial 
relief  of  the  darkness,  the  citizens  had,  here  and  there,  in  the 
more  public  places,  such  as  the  porticoes  of  temples  and  the 
entrances  to  the  forum,  endea\ored  to  place  rows  of  torches; 
but  these  rarely  continued  long;  the  showers  and  the  winds 
extinguished  them,  and  the  sudden  darkness  into  which  their 
sudden  birth  was  converted  had  something  in  it  doubly  terrible, 
and  doubly  impressing  on  the  impotence  of  human  hopes  the 
lesson  of  despair. 

Frequently,  by  the  momentary  light  of  these  torches,  parties 
of  fugitives  encountered  each  other  —  some  hurrying  toward 
the  sea,  others  fl>ing  from  the  sea,  back  to  the  land;  for  the 
ocean  had  retreated  rapidly  from  the  shore  —  an  utter  darkness 
lay  over  it,  and  upon  its  groaning  and  tossing  waves  the  storm  of 
cinders  and  rock  fell  without  the  protection  which  the  streets 
and  roofs  afforded  to  the  land.  Wild  —  haggard  —  ghastly 
with  supernatural  fears,  these  groups  encountered  each  other; 
but  without  leisure  to  speak,  to  consult,  to  ad\'ise;  for  the 
showers  fell  now  frequently,  though  not  continuously,  extin- 
guishing the  lights  which  showed  to  each  band  the  deathlike 
faces  of  the  other,  and  hurrying  all  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the 
nearest  shelter.  The  whole  elements  of  civilization  were 
broken  up.  Ever  and  anon,  by  the  flickering  lights,  you  saw 
the  thief  heistening  by  the  most  solemn  authorities  of  the  law, 
laden  with,  and  fearfully  chuckling  over,  the  produce  of  his 
sudden  gains.  If,  in  the  darkness,  wife  was  separated  from  hus- 
band, or  parent  from  child,  vain  was  the  hope  of  reunion.  Each 
hurried  blindly  and  confusedly  on.  Nothing  in  all  the  various 
and  complicated  machinery  of  social  life  was  left,  save  the  primal 
law  of  self-preservation. 

Through  this  awful  scene  did  the  Athenian  wade  his  way, 
accompanied  by  lone  and  the  blind  girl.  Suddenly  a  rush  of 
hundreds,  in  their  path  to  the  sea,  swept  by  them.     Xydia  was 
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rorn  from  the  side  of  Glaucus,  who  with  lone,  was  borne  rapidl) 
onward;  and  when  the  crowd  (whose  forms  they  saw  not,  so 
thick  was  the  gloom)  were  gone,  Nydia  was  still  separated  from 
their  side.  Glaucus  shouted  her  name.  No  answer  came. 
They  retraced  their  steps  —  in  vain ;  they  could  not  discover 
her  —  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  swept  along  some  oppo- 
site direction  by  the  human  current.  Their  friend,  their  pre- 
server was  lost !  And  hitherto  Nydia  had  been  their  guide. 
Her  blindness  rendered  to  her  alone  the  scene  familiar.  Accus- 
tomed through  a  perpetual  night  to  thread  the  windings  of  the 
city,  she  led  them  unerringly  toward  the  seashore,  by  which  they 
had  resolved  to  hazard  an  escape.  Now,  which  way  could 
they  wend  ?  all  was  rayless  to  them  —  a  maze  without  a  clue. 
Wearied,  despondent,  bewildered,  they  however  passed  along, 
the  ashes  falling  upon  their  heads,  the  fragmentary  stones  dashing 
up  in  sparkles  before  their  feet. 

"Alas!  alas!"  murmured  lone,  "I  can  go  no  farther;  my 
steps  sink  among  the  scorching  cinders.  Fly,  dearest !  beloved 
—  fly !  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !" 

"  Hush,  my  betrothed  !  my  bride !  Death  with  thee  is  sweeter 
than  life  without  thee  1  Yet  whither,  O  !  whither  can  we  direct 
ourselves  through  the  gloom?  Already  it  seems  that  we  have 
made  but  a  circle,  and  are  in  the  very  spot  which  we  quitted 
an  hour  ago." 

"O  gods!  yon  rock  —  see  it  hath  riven  the  roof  before  us. 
It  is  death  to  move  through  the  streets!" 

"  Blessed  lightning !  See,  lone  —  see  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Fortune  is  before  us.  Let  us  creep  beneath  it;  it  will  protect 
us  from  the  showers!" 

He  caught  his  beloved  in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty  and 
labor  gained  the  temple.  He  bore  her  to  the  remoter  and  more 
sheltered  part  of  the  portico,  and  leaned  over  her  that  he  might 
shield  her  with  his  own  form  from  the  lightning  and  the  showers  ! 
The  beauty  and  the  unselfishness  of  love  could  hallow  even  that 
dismal  time. 

''Who  is  there?"  said  the  trembling  and  hollow  voice  of  one 
who  had  preceded  them  in  their  place  of  refuge;  ''yet  what 
matters !  the  crush  of  the  ruined  world  forbids  to  us  friends  or 
foes." 
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lone  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and,  with  a  faint  shriek, 
cowered  again  beneath  the  arms  of  Glaucus;  and  he,  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  beheld  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 
Through  the  darkness  glared  forth  two  burning  eyes  —  the 
lightning  flashed  and  lingered  athwart  the  temple;  and  Glaucus, 
with  a  shudder,  perceived  the  lion  to  which  he  had  been  doomed 
couched  beneath  the  pillars ;  and,  close  beside  him  —  unwit- 
ting of  the  vicinity  —  lay  the  giant  form  of  the  gladiator,  Niger. 

That  Ughtning  had  revealed  to  each  other  the  form  of  beast 
and  man;  yet  the  instinct  of  both  was  quelled.  Nay,  the  lion 
crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gladiator  as  for  companionship; 
and  the  gladiator  did  not  recede  or  tremble.  The  revolution 
of  nature  had  dissolved  her  lighter  terrors  and  her  wonted  ties. 

WTiile  they  were  thus  terribly  protected,  a  group  of  men  and 
women  bearing  torches  passed  by  the  temple.  They  were  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Nazarenes ;  and  a  sublime  and  unearthly 
emotion  had  not  indeed  quelled  their  awe,  but  it  had  robbed 
awe  of  fear.  They  had  long  believed,  according  to  the  error 
of  the  early  Christians,  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand;  they  imag- 
ined now  that  the  day  had  come. 

"Woe!  woe!"  cried,  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  the  elder 
at  their  head.  "Behold!  the  Lord  descendeth  to  judgment! 
He  maketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven  in  the  sight  of  men ! 
Woe !  woe !  ye  strong  and  mighty !  Woe  to  ye  of  the  fasces  and 
the  purple !  Woe  to  the  idolater  and  the  worshiper  of  the 
beast !  Woe  to  ye  who  pour  forth  the  blood  of  saints,  and  gloat 
over  the  death-pangs  of  the  sons  of  God !  Woe  to  the  harlot 
of  the  sea !    Woe !  woe ! " 

And  with  a  loud  and  deep  chorus,  the  troop  chanted  forth 
along  the  wild  horrors  of  the  air : — "Woe  to  the  harlot  of  the  sea ! 
—  woe !  woe ! " 

The  Nazarenes  paced  slowly  on,  their  torches  still  flickering 
in  the  storm,  their  voices  still  raised  in  menace  and  solemn 
warning,  till,  lost  amid  the  windings  in  the  streets,  the  darkness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  silence  of  death  again  fell  over  the 
scene. 

There  was  one  of  the  frequent  pauses  in  the  showers,  and 
Glaucus  encouraged  lone  once  more  to  proceed.  Just  as  they 
stood,  hesitating,  on  the  last  step  of  the  portico,  an  old  man, 
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with  a  bag  in  his  right  hand  and  leaning  upon  a  youth,  tottered 
by.  The  youth  bore  a  torch.  Glaucus  recognized  the  two  as 
father  and  son  —  miser  and  prodigal. 

"Father,"  said  the  youth,  "if  you  cannot  move  more  swiftly, 
I  must  leave  you,  or  we  both  perish!" 

"Fly!    boy,  then,  and  leave  thy  sire." 

"But  I  carmot  fly  to  starve;  give  me  thy  bag  of  gold!" 
And  the  youth  snatched  at  it. 

"Wretch!  wouldst  thou  rob  thy  father?" 

"Aye!    who  can  tell  the  tale  in  this  hour?    Miser,  perish!" 

The  boy  struck  the  old  man  to  the  ground,  plucked  the  bag 
from  his  relaxing  hand,  and  fled  onward  with  a  shrill  yell. 

"Ye  gods!"  cried  Glaucus;  "are  ye  blind,  then;  even  in 
the  dark?  Such  crimes  may  well  confound  the  guiltless  with 
the  guilty  in  one  common  ruin.    lone,  on !  on !" 

ARBACES  ENCOUNTERS  GLAUCUS  AND  lONE 

Advancing,  as  men  grope  for  escape  in  a  dungeon,  lone  and 
her  lover  continued  their  uncertain  way.  At  the  moments 
when  the  volcanic  lightnings  lingered  over  the  streets,  they  were 
enabled  by  that  awful  light  to  steer  and  guide  their  progress. 
Yet  little  did  the  view  it  presented  to  them  cheer  or  encourage 
their  path.  In  parts  where  the  ashes  lay  dry  and  uncommixed 
with  the  boiling  torrents  cast  upward  from  the  mountain,  at 
capricious  interv'als  —  the  surface  of  the  earth  presented  a  lep- 
rous and  ghastly  white.  In  other  places,  cinder  and  rock  lay 
matted  in  heaps,  from  beneath  which  might  be  seen  the  half- 
hid  limbs  of  some  crushed  and  mangled  fugitive.  The  groans 
of  the  dying  were  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  women's  terror  — 
now  near,  now  distant  —  which,  when  heard  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness, were  rendered  doubly  appalling  by  the  crushing  sense 
of  helplessness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  perils  around:  and 
clear  and  distinct  through  all  were  the  mighty  and  various  noises 
from  the  fatal  mountain;  its  rushing  winds;  its  whirling  tor- 
rents; and,  from  time  to  time,  the  burst  and  roar  of  some  more 
fiery  and  fierce  explosion.  And  ever  as  the  winds  swept  howling 
along  the  street,  they  bore  sharp  streams  of  burning  dust,  and 
such   sickening   and   poisonous  vapors  as  took   away,  for  the 
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instant,  breath  and  consciousness,  followed  by  a  rapid  re\ailsion 
of  the  arrested  blood,  and  a  tingling  sensation  of  agony  trembling 
through  every  nerve  and  fiber  of  the  frame. 

"  O  !  Glaucus,  my  beloved  —  my  own,  take  me  to  thy  arms  ! 
One  embrace  —  let  me  feel  thy  arms  around  me  —  and  in  that 
embrace  let  me  die  —  I  can  no  more!" 

"For  my  sake,  for  my  life  —  courage,  yet,  sweet  lone  —  my 
life  is  linked  with  thine;  and  see  —  torches  —  this  way!  Lo! 
how  they  brave  the  wind !  Ha !  they  live  through  the  storm 
—  doubtless  fugitives  to  the  sea!  —  we  will  join  them." 

As  if  to  inspire  the  lovers,  the  winds  and  showers  came  to 
a  sudden  pause;  the  atmosphere  was  profoundly  still  —  the 
mountain  seemed  at  rest,  gathering,  perhaps,  fresh  fury  for  its 
next  burst:  the  torch-bearers  moved  quickly  on.  "We  are 
nearing  the  sea,"  said,  in  a  calm  voice,  the  person  at  their  head; 
"liberty  and  wealth  to  each  slave  who  surnves  this  day!  — 
Courage !  —  I  tell  you,  that  the  gods  themselves  have  assured 
me  of  deHverance  —  on !" 

Redly  and  steadily  the  torches  flashed  full  on  the  eyes  of 
Glaucus  and  lone,  who  lay  trembling  and  exhausted  on  his 
bosom.  Several  slaves  were  bearing,  by  the  light,  panniers 
and  coffers,  heavily  laden;  in  front  of  them,  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  towered  the  lofty  form  of  Arbaces. 

"By  my  fathers!"  cried  the  Eg}'ptian,  "fate  smiles  upon  me 
even  through  these  horrors,  and,  amid  the  dreadest  aspects  of 
woe  and  death,  bodes  me  happiness  and  love.  Away,  Greek ! 
I  claim  my  ward  lone!" 

"Traitor  and  murderer!"  cried  Glaucus,  glaring  upon  his 
foe,  "  Nemesis  hath  guided  thee  to  my  revenge !  —  a  just  sacri- 
fice to  the  shades  of  Hades,  that  now  seem  loosed  on  earth. 
Approach  —  touch  but  the  hand  of  lone,  and  thy  weapon 
shall  be  as  a  reed  —  I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb!" 

Suddenly,  as  he  spoke,  the  place  became  lighted  with  an 
intense  and  lurid  glow.  Bright  and  gigantic  through  the 
darkness,  which  closed  around  it  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  moun- 
tain shone  —  a  pile  of  fire!  Its  summit  seemed  riven  in  two; 
or  rather  above  its  surface  there  seemed  to  rise  two  "taonster 
shapes,  each  confronting  each,  as  demons  contending  for  a 
world.    These  were  of  one  deep  blood-red  hue  of  fire,  which 
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lighted  up  the  whole  atmosphere  far  and  wide;  but  below,  the 
nether  part  of  the  mountain  was  still  dark  and  shrouded,  — 
save  in  three  places,  adown  which  flowed,  serpentine  and  irreg- 
ular, rivers  of  the  molten  lava.  Darkly  red  through  the  pro- 
found gloom  of  their  banks,  they  flowed  slowly  on,  as  toward 
the  devoted  city.  Over  the  broadest  there  seemed  to  spring  a 
cragged  and  stupendous  arch,  from  which,  as  from  the  jaws 
of  hell,  gushed  the  sources  of  the  sudden  Phlegethon.  And 
through  the  stilled  air  was  heard  the  rattling  of  the  fragments  of 
rock,  hurling  one  upon  another  as  they  were  borne  down  the 
fiery  cataracts  —  darkening,  for  one  instant,  the  spot  where 
they  fell,  and  suffused,  the  next,  in  the  burnished  hues  of  the 
flood  along  which  they  floated ! 

The  slaves  shrieked  aloud,  and,  cowering,  hid  their  faces. 
The  Egyptian  himself  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  the  glow 
lighting  up  his  commanding  features  and  jeweled  robes.  High 
behind  him  rose  a  tall  colunm  that  supported  the  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus ;  and  the  imperial  image  seemed  changed  to  a  shape 
of  fire ! 

With  his  left  hand  circled  round  the  form  of  lone  —  with  his 
right  arm  raised  in  menace,  and  grasping  the  stylus  which  was 
to  have  been  his  weapon  in  the  arena,  and  which  he  still  fortu- 
nately bore  about  him  —  with  his  brow  knit  —  his  lips  apart  — • 
the  wrath  and  menace  of  human  passions  arrested  as  by  a  charm 
upon  his  features,  —  Glaucus  fronted  the  Egyptian ! 

Muttering  to  himself,  Arbaces  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
mountain  —  they  rested  on  the  form  of  Glaucus !  He  paused 
a  moment:  "Why,"  he  muttered,  "should  I  hesitate?  Did 
not  the  stars  foretell  the  only  crisis  of  imminent  peril  to  which 
I  was  subjected?      Is  not  that  peril  past? 

"The  soul,"  he  cried  aloud,  "can  brave  the  wreck  of  world 
and  the  wrath  of  imaginary  gods !  By  that  soul  will  I  conquer 
to  the  last !  Advance,  slaves !  —  Athenian,  resist  me,  and  thy 
blood  be  on  thine  own  head !     Thus,  then,  I  regain  lone !" 

He  advanced  one  step  —  it  was  his  last  on  earth !  The 
ground  shook  beneath  him  with  a  convulsion  that  cast  all  around 
upon  its  surface.  A  simultaneous  crash  resounded  through  the 
city,  as  down  toppled  many  a  roof  and  pillar !  —  the  lightning, 
as  if  caught  by  the  metal,  lingered  an  instant  on  the  imperial 
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statue  —  then  shivered  bronze  and  column !  Down  fell  the 
ruin,  echoing  along  the  street,  and  riving  the  solid  pavement 
where  it  crashed !  —  The  prophecy  of  the  stars  was  fulfilled ! 

The  sound  —  the  shock  stunned  the  Athenian  for  several 
moments.  When  he  recovered,  the  light  still  illumined  the 
scene  —  the  earth  still  slid  and  trembled  beneath !  lone  lay 
senseless  on  the  ground ;  but  he  saw  her  not  yet  —  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  ghastly  face  that  seemed  to  emerge  without 
limbs  or  trunk,  from  the  huge  fragments  of  the  shattered  column 
—  a  face  of  unutterable  pain,  agony,  and  despair !  The  eyes 
shut  and  opened  rapidly  as  if  sense  were  not  yet  fled;  the  lips 
quivered  and  grinned  —  then  sudden  stillness  and  darkness 
fell  over  the  features,  yet  retaining  that  aspect  of  horror  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

So  perished  the  wise  magian  —  the  great  Arbaces  —  the  Her- 
mes of  the  Burning  Belt  —  the  last  of  the  royalty  of  Egypt ! 

THE   DESPAIR    OF    THE    LOVERS  — THE    CONDITION    OF 
THE    MULTITUDE 

Glaucus  turned  in  gratitude  but  in  awe,  caught  lone  once 
more  in  his  arms,  and  fled  along  the  street,  that  was  yet  intensely 
luminous.  But  suddenly  a  duller  shade  fell  over  the  air.  In- 
stinctively he  turned  to  the  mountain,  and  behold !  one  of  the 
two  gigantic  crests,  into  which  the  summit  had  been  di\ided, 
rocked  and  wavered  to  and  fro;  and  then  with  a  sound,  the 
mightiness  of  which  no  language  can  describe,  it  fell  from  its 
burning  base,  and  rushed,  an  avalanche  of  fire,  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain !  At  the  same  instant  gushed  forth  a  volume  of 
blackest  smoke,  rolling  on,  over  air,  sea,  and  earth. 

Another  and  another,  and  another  shower  of  ashes,  far  more 
profuse  than  before,  scattered  fresh  desolation  along  the  streets. 
Darkness  once  more  wTapped  them  as  a  veil;  and  Glaucus, 
his  bold  heart  at  last  quelled  and  despairing,  sunk  beneath  the 
cover  of  an  arch  and  clasping  lone  to  his  heart  —  a  bride  on 
that  couch  of  ruin  —  resigned  himself  to  die. 

Meanwhile  Nydia,  when  separated  by  the  throng  from  Glau- 
cus and  lone,  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  regain  them.  In 
vain  she  raised  that  plaintive  cry  so  peculiar  to  the  blind;    it 
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was  lost  amid  a  thousand  shrieks  of  more  selfish  terror.  Again 
and  again  she  returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  dixided 
—  to  find  her  companions  gone,  to  seize  every  fugitive  —  to 
inquire  of  Glaucus  —  to  be  dashed  aside  in  the  impatience  of 
distraction.  Who  in  that  hour  spared  one  thought  to  his  neigh- 
bor! Perhaps  in  scenes  of  universal  horror  nothing  is  tnore 
horrid  than  the  unnatural  selfishness  they  engender.  At  length 
it  occurred  to  Nydia,  that,  as  it  had  been  resolved  to  seek  the 
sea-shore  for  escape,  her  most  probable  chance  of  rejoining 
her  companions  would  be  to  persevere  in  that  direction.  Guid- 
ing her  steps,  then,  by  the  staff  which  she  always  carried,  she 
continued  with  incredible  dexterity  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ruin 
that  encumbered  the  path  —  to  thread  the  streets;  and  un- 
erringly (so  blessed  now  was  that  accustomed  darkness  so  afflict- 
ing in  ordinary  life !)  to  take  the  nearest  direction  to  the  sea-side. 

Poor  girl !  her  courage  was  beautiful  to  behold !  and  fate 
seemed  to  favor  one  so  helpless.  The  boiling  torrents  touched 
her  not,  save  by  the  general  rain  which  accompanied  them;  the 
huge  fragments  of  seoria  shivered  the  pavement  before  her  and 
beside  her,  but  spared  that  frail  form;  and  when  the  lesser 
ashes  fell  over  her,  she  shook  them  away  with  a  slight  tremor, 
and  dauntlessly  resumed  her  course. 

Weak,  exposed,  yet  fearless,  supported  but  by  one  wish,  she 
was  a  very  emblem  of  Psyche  in  her  wanderings,  —  of  Hope, 
walking  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow;  a  very  emblem  of 
the  soul  itself  —  lone  but  comforted  —  amid  the  dangers  and 
the  snares  of  life ! 

Her  path  was,  however,  constantly  impeded  by  the  crowds 
that,  now  groped  amid  the  gloom,  now  fled  in  the  temporary 
glare  of  the  lightnings  across  the  scene;  and,  at  length,  a  group 
of  torch-bearers  rushing  full  against  her,  she  was  thrown  down 
with  some  violence. 

"What !"  said  the  voice  of  one  of  the  party,  "is  this  the  brave 
blind  girl  ?  By  Bacchus,  she  must  not  be  left  here  to  die ! 
Up  !  my  Thessalian !  So  —  so.  Are  you  hurt  ?  That's  well ! 
Come  on  with  us !  we  are  for  the  shore !" 

"  O,  Sallust !  it  is  thy  voice !  The  gods  be  thanked !  Glau- 
cus !     Glaucus  !  have  you  seen  him?" 

"Not  I!    He  is  doubtless  out  of  the  city  by  this  time.    The 
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gods  who  saved  him  from  the  lion  will  save  him  from  the  burn- 
ing mountain." 

As  the  kindly  epicure  thus  encouraged  Nydia,  he  drew  her 
along  with  him  toward  the  sea,  heeding  not  her  passionate 
entreaties  that  he  would  linger  yet  awhile  to  search  for  Glaucus; 
and  still,  in  the  accent  of  despair,  she  continued  to  shriek  aloud 
that  beloved  name,  which,  amid  all  the  roar  of  the  convulsed 
elements,  kept  alive  a  music  at  her  heart. 

The  sudden  illumination,  the  burst  of  the  floods  of  lava,  and 
the  earthquake  which  we  have  already  described,  chanced 
when  Sallust  and  his  party  had  just  gained  the  direct  path  lead- 
ing from  the  city  to  the  port ;  and  here  they  were  arrested  by  an 
immense  crowd,  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  city. 
They  spread  along  the  field  without  the  walls,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  uncertain  whither  to  fly.  The  sea  had  retired  far 
from  the  shore;  and  they  who  had  fled  to  it  had  been  so  terri- 
fied by  the  agitation  and  preternatural  shrinking  of  the  elements, 
the  gasping  forms  of  the  uncouth  sea,  things  which  the  waves 
had  left  upon  the  sand,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  huge  stones 
cast  from  the  mountain  into  the  deep,  that  they  had  returned 
again  to  the  land,  as  presenting  the  less  frightful  aspect  of  the 
two.  Thus  the  two  streams  of  human  beings,  the  one  seaward, 
and  the  other  from  the  sea,  had  met  together,  feeling  a  sad  com- 
fort in  numbers,  arrested  in  despair  and  doubt. 

"The  world  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,"  said  an  old  man  in 
long  loose  robes,  a  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school.  "  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  wisdom  have  alike  agreed  in  this  prediction ;  and  the 
hour  is  come!" 

"Yea!  the  hour  is  come!"  cried  a  loud  voice,  solemn  but 
not  fearful. 

Those  around  turned  in  dismay.  The  voice  came  from  above 
them.  It  was  the  voice  of  Olinthus,  who,  surrounded  by  his 
Christian  friends,  stood  upon  an  abrupt  eminence  on  which 
the  old  Greek  colonists  had  raised  a  temple  to  Apollo,  now 
time-worn  and  half  in  ruin. 

As  he  spake,  there  came  that  sudden  illumination  which  had 
heralded  the  death  of  Arbaces;  and  glowing  over  that  mighty 
multitude,  awed,  crouching,  breathless,  never  on  earth  had  the 
faces  of   men  seemed    so    haggard !  —  never   had    meeting  of 
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mortal  beings  been  so  stamped  with  the  horror  and  sublimity 
of  dread  !  —  never,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  shall  such  meet- 
ing be  seen  again !  And  above  rose  the  form  of  Olinthus,  with 
outstretched  arm  and  prophet  brow,  girt  with  the  Hving  fires. 
And  the  crowd  knew  the  face  of  him  they  had  doomed  to  the 
fangs  of  the  beast  —  then  their  victim,  now  their  wamer ;  and 
through  the  stillness  again  came  his  ominous  voice  — 

"The  hour  is  come!" 

The  Christians  repeated  the  cry.  It  was  caught  up  —  it 
was  echoed  from  side  to  side  —  woman  and  man  —  childhood 
and  old  age  —  repeated,  not  aloud,  but  in  a  smothered  and 
dreary  murmur  —  "The  hour  is  come!" 

At  that  moment  a  wild  yell  burst  through  the  air;  and  think- 
ing only  of  escape,  whither  it  knew  not,  the  terrible  tiger  of  the 
African  desert  leaped  among  the  throng,  and  hurried  through 
its  parted  streams.  And  so  came  the  earthquake,  and  so  dark- 
ness once  more  fell  over  the  earth ! 

And  now  a  new  fugitive  arrived.  Grasping  the  treasures 
no  longer  destined  for  their  lord,  the  slaves  of  Arbaces  joined 
the  throng.  One  only  of  their  torches  yet  flickered  on.  It 
was  borne  by  Sosia,  and  its  light  falling  on  the  face  of  Nydia, 
he  recognized  the  Thessalian. 

"What  avails   thy  liberty  now,  blind   girl?"  said  the  slave. 

"Who  art  thou?  —  canst  thou  tell  me  of  Glaucus?" 

"Aye;   I  saw  him  but  a  few  minutes  since." 

"Blesed  be  thy  head !  where?" 

"Couched  beneath  the  arch  of  the  forum  —  dead,  or  dying! 
—  gone  to  rejoin  Arbaces,  who  is  no  morel" 

Nydia  uttered  not  a  word;  she  slid  from  the  side  of  Sallust; 
silently  she  glided  through  those  behind  her,  and  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  city.  She  gained  the  forum  —  the  arch;  she 
stooped  down;  she  felt  around;  she  called  on  the  name  of 
Glaucus. 

A  weak  voice  answered,  "Who  calls  on  me?  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  shades?    Lo!   I  am  prepared!" 

"Arise!  follow  me!  Take  my  hand!  Glaucus,  thou  shalt 
be  saved !" 

In  wonder  and  sudden  hope  Glaucus  arose  —  "Nydia  still! 
Ah!   thou  then  art  safe!" 
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The  tender  joy  of  his  voice  pierced  the  heart  of  the  poor 
ThessaUan,  and  she  blessed  him  for  his  thought  of  her. 

Half  leading,  half  carrying  lone,  Glaucus  followed  his  guide. 
With  admirable  discretion  she  avoided  the  path  which  led  to 
the  crowd  she  had  just  quitted,  and  by  another  route  sought 
the  shore. 

After  many  pauses  and  incredible  perseverance  they  gained 
the  sea  and  joined  a  group,  who,  bolder  than  the  rest,  resohed  to 
hazard  any  peril  rather  than  continue  in  such  a  scene.  In 
darkness  they  put  forth  to  sea;  but,  as  they  cleared  the  land 
and  caught  new  aspects  of  the  mountain,  its  channels  of  molten 
fire  threw  a  partial  redness  over  the  waves. 

Utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out,  lone  slept  on  the  breast  of 
Glaucus,  and  Nydia  lay  at  his  feet.  ^Meanwhile  the  showers 
of  dust  and  ashes,  still  borne  aloft,  fell  into  the  wave,  and  scat- 
tered their  snows  over  the  deck.  Far  and  wide,  borne  by  the 
winds,  those  showers  descended  upon  the  remotest  climes,  star- 
tling even  the  swarthy  Africa;  and  whirled  along  the  antique 
soil  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt. 

THE   NEXT   MORNING  — THE    FATE    OF   NYDL\ 

And  meekly,  softly,  beautifully,  dawned  at  last  the  light 
over  the  trembling  deep  !  —  the  winds  were  sinking  into  rest  — 
the  foam  died  from  the  glowing  azure  of  that  delicious  sea. 
Around  the  east,  thin  mists  caught  gradually  the  rosy  hues  that 
heralded  the  morning;  light  was  about  to  resume  her  reign. 
Yet  still,  dark  and  massive  in  the  distance,  lay  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  destroying  cloud,  from  which  red  streaks,  burning 
dimlier  and  more  dim,  betrayed  the  yet  rolling  fires  of  the  moun- 
tain of  "Scorched  Fields."  The  white  walls  and  gleaming 
columns  that  had  adorned  the  lovely  coast  were  no  more.  Sul- 
len and  dull  were  the  shores  so  lately  crested  by  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  darlings  of  the  deep  were 
snatched  from  her  embrace !  Century  after  century  shall  the 
mighty  mother  stretch  forth  her  azure  arms,  and  know  them 
not  —  moaning  round  the  sepulchers  of  the  lost ! 

There  was  no  shout  from  the  mariners  at  the  dawning  light 
—  it  had  come  too  gradually,  and  they  were  too  wearied  for 
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such  sudden  bursts  of  joy  —  but  there  was  a  low,  deep  murmur 
of  thankfulness  amid  these  watchers  of  the  long  night.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled  —  they  took  heart  —  they  felt 
once  more  that  there  was  a  world  around,  and  a  God  above 
them !  And  in  the  feeling  that  the  worst  was  past,  the  over- 
wearied ones  turned  round,  and  fell  placidly  to  sleep.  In  the 
growing  light  of  the  skies  there  came  the  silence  which  night 
had  wanted  —  the  sweetness  of  repose ;  and  the  bark  drifted 
calmly  onward  to  its  port.  A  few  other  vessels,  bearing  similar 
fugitives,  might  be  seen  in  the  expanse,  apparently  motionless, 
yet  gliding  also  on.  There  was  a  sense  of  security,  of  compan- 
ionship, and  of  hope  in  the  sight  of  their  slender  masts  and 
white  sails.  What  beloved  friends,  lost  and  missed  in  the 
gloom,  might  they  not  bear  to  safety  and  to  shelter ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  general  sleep,  Nydia  rose  gently.  She 
bent  over  the  face  of  Glaucus  —  she  inhaled  the  deep  breath 
of  his  heavy  slumber  —  timidly  and  sadly  she  kissed  his  brow 

—  his  lips ;  she  felt  for  his  hand  —  it  was  locked  in  that  of 
lone;  she  sighed  deeply,  and  her  face  darkened.  Again  she 
kissed  his  brow,  and  with  her  hair  wiped  from  it  the  damps 
of  night.     "May  the  gods  bless  you,  Athenian!"  she  murmured 

—  "  may  you  be  happy  with  your  beloved  one !  —  and  may  you 
sometimes  remember  Nydia !  Alas !  she  is  of  no  further  use 
on  earth !" 

With  these  words  she  turned  away.  Slowly  she  crept  along 
by  the  fori,  or  platforms,  to  the  farther  side  of  the  vessel,  and, 
pausing,  bent  low  over  the  deep;  the  cool  spray  dashed  upward 
on  her  feverish  brow.  "  It  is  the  kiss  of  death,"  she  said  — 
"it  is  welcome."  The  balmy  air  played  through  her  waving 
tresses  —  she  put  them  from  her  face,  and  raised  those  eyes  — 
so  tender  —  though  so  lightless  —  to  the  sky,  whose  soft  face 
she  had  never  seen  ! 

"No,  no !"  she  said,  half  aloud,  and  in  a  musing  and  thought- 
ful tone;  "I  cannot  endure  it;  this  jealous,  exacting  love  — 
it  shatters  my  whole  soul  in  madness !    I  might  harm  him  again 

—  wretch  that  I  was !     I  have  saved  him  —  twice  saved  him  ! 

—  happy  thought  —  why  not  die  happy  ?  —  it  is  the  last 
glad  thought  I  can  ever  know.  O  sacred  sea !  I  hear  thy 
voice  invitingly  —  it  hath  a  freshening  and  joyous  call.    They 
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say  that  in  thy  embrace  is  dishonor  —  that  thy  victims  cross 
not  the  fatal  Styx  —  be  it  so !  —  I  would  not  meet  him  in  the 
Shades,  for  I  should  meet  him  still  with  herl  Rest  —  rest  — 
rest !  —  there  is  no  other  clysium  for  a  heart  like  mine !" 

A  sailor,  half  dozing  on  the  deck,  heard  a  slight  splash  on  the 
waters.  Drowsily  he  looked  up,  and  behind,  as  the  vessel 
merrily  bounded  on,  he  fancied  he  saw  something  white  above 
the  waves;  but  it  vanished  in  an  instant.  He  turned  round 
again,  and  dreamed  of  his  home  and  children. 

When  the  lovers  awoke,  their  first  thought  was  of  each  other 

—  their  next  of  Nydia !  She  was  not  to  be  found  —  none  had 
seen  her  since  the  night.     Every  crevice  of  the  vessel  was  searched 

—  there  was  no  trace  of  her.  Mysterious  from  first  to  last, 
the  blind  Thessalian  had  vanished  forever  from  the  living 
world !  They  guessed  her  fate  in  silence ;  and  Glaucus  and 
lone,  while  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other  (feeling  each  other 
the  world  itself),  forgot  their  deliverance,  and  wept  as  for  a 
departed  sister. 

(From  "RiENZi") 
THE   CLOSE   OF  THE   CHASE 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  1354.  Rienzi, 
who  rose  betimes,  stirred  restlessly  in  his  bed.  "It  is  yet 
early,"  he  said  to  Nina,  whose  soft  arm  was  round  his  neck; 
"none  of  my  people  seem  to  be  astir.  Howbeit,  my  day  begins 
before  theirs.''^ 

"Rest  yet,  my  Cola;  you  want  sleep." 

"No;  I  feel  feverish,  and  this  old  pain  in  the  side  torments 
me.     I  have  letters  to  write." 

"Let  me  be  your  secretary,  dearest,"  said  Nina. 

Rienzi  smiled  affectionately  as  he  rose;  he  repaired  to  his 
closet  adjoining  his  sleeping  apartment,  and  used  the  bath, 
as  was  his  wont.  Then  dressing  himself,  he  returned  to  Nina, 
who,  already  loosely  robed,  sat  by  the  writing-table,  ready 
for  her  office  of  love. 

"How  still  are  all  things!"  said  Rienzi.  "What  a  cool  and 
delicious  prelude,  in  these  early  hours,  to  the  toilsome  day." 

Leaning   over   his   wife,  he   then   dictated   different   letters, 
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interrupting  his  task,  at  times,  by  such  observations  as  crossed 
his  mind. 

"So,  now  to  Annibaldi!  By  the  way,  young  Adrian  should 
join  us  to-day;   how  I  rejoice  for  Irene's  sake!" 

"Dear  sister  —  yes!    she  loves  —  if  any,  Cola,  can  so  love 

—  as  we  do." 

"Well,  but  to  your  task,  my  fair  scribe.  Ha!  what  noise 
is  that  ?  I  hear  an  armed  step  —  the  stairs  creak  —  some  one 
shouts  my  name." 

Rienzi  flew  to  his  sword !  the  door  was  thrown  rudely  open, 
and  a  figure  in  complete  armor  appeared  within  the  chamber. 

"How!  what  means  this?"  said  Rienzi,  standing  before 
Nina,  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  intruder  lifted  his  vizor  —  it  was  Adrian  Colonna. 

"Fly,  Rienzi!  —  hasten,  signora!  Thank  heaven,  I  can 
save  ye  yet !  Myself  and  train  released  by  the  capture  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  the  pain  of  my  wound  detained  me  last  night  at  Tivoli. 
The  town  was  filled  with  armed  men  —  not  thhie,  Senator. 
I  heard  rumors  that  alarmed  me  —  I  resolved  to  proceed  onward 

—  I  reached  Rome :  the  gates  of  the  city  were  wide  open !" 
"How!" 

"Your  guard  gone.  Presently  I  came  upon  a  band  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Savelli.  My  insignia,  as  a  Colonna,  misled 
them.  I  learned  that  this  very  hour  some  of  your  enemies 
are  within  the  city,  the  rest  are  on  their  march  —  the  people 
themselves  arm  against  you.  In  the  obscurer  streets  I  passed 
through,  the  mob  were  already  forming.  They  took  me  for 
thy  foe,  and  shouted.  I  came  hither  —  thy  sentries  have  van- 
ished. The  private  door  below  is  unbarred  and  open.  Not  a 
soul  seems  left  in  thy  palace.  Haste  —  fly  —  save  thyself ! 
Where  is  Irene?" 

"The  Capitol  deserted!  —  impossible!"  cried  Rienzi.  He 
strode  across  the  chambers  to  the  anteroom,  where  his  night- 
guard  usually  waited  —  it  was  empty !  He  passed  hastily  to 
Villani's  room  —  it  was  untenanted !  He  would  have  passed 
farther,  but  the  doors  were  secured  without.  It  was  evident 
that  all  egress  had  been  cut  off,  save  by  the  private  door  below, 

—  and  that  had  been  left  open  to  admit  his  murderers. 

He  returned  to  his  room  —  Nina  had  already  gone  to  rouse 
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and  prepare  Irene,  whose  chamber  was  on  the  other  side,  within 
one  of  their  own. 

"Quick,  Senator!"  said  Adrian.  "Methinks  there  is  yet 
time.  We  must  make  across  to  the  Tiber.  I  have  stationed 
my  faithful  squires  and  Northmen  there.      A  boat  awaits  us." 

"Hark!"  interrupted  Rienzi,  whose  senses  had  of  late  been 
pretematurally  quickened.  "I  hear  a  distant  shout  —  a  famil- 
iar shout,  'Viva  '1  Popolo!'  Why,  so  say  I!  These  must 
be  friends." 

"Deceive  not  thyself;   thou  hast  scarce  a  friend  at  Rome." 

"Hist!"  said  Rienzi,  in  a  whisper;  "save  Nina  —  save 
Irene.    I  cannot  accompany  thee." 

"Art  thou  mad?" 

"No,  but  fearless.  Besides,  did  I  accompany,  I  might  but 
destroy  you  all.  Were  I  found  with  you,  you  would  be  mas- 
sacred with  me.  Without  me  ye  are  safe.  Yes,  even  the  Sena- 
tor's wife  and  sister  have  pro^•oked  no  revenge.  Save  them, 
noble  Colonna  !     Cola  di  Rienzi  puts  his  trust  in  God  alone  !" 

By  this  time  Nina  had  returned;  Irene  with  her.  Afar  was 
heard  the  tramp  —  steady  —  slow  —  gathering  —  of  the  fatal 
multitude. 

"Now,  Cola,"  said  Nina,  with  a  bold  and  cheerful  air,  and 
she  took  her  husband's  arm,  while  Adrian  had  already  found 
his  charge  in  Irene. 

"Yes,  now,  Nina!"  said  Rienzi;  "at  length  we  part!  If 
this  is  my  last  hour  —  in  my  last  hour  I  pray  God  to  bless  and 
shield  thee !  for  verily,  thou  hast  been  my  exceeding  solace  — 
pro\ident  as  a  parent,  tender  as  a  child,  the  smile  of  my  hearth, 
the  — the— " 

Rienzi  was  almost  unmanned.  Emotions,  deep,  conflict- 
ing, unspeakably  fond  and  grateful,  literally  choked  his  speech. 

"\Miat!"  cried  Nina,  clinging  to  his  breast,  and  parting  her 
hair  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sought  his  averted  face.  "Part!  — 
never !    This  is  my  place  —  all  Rome  shall  not  tear  me  from  it ! " 

Adrian,  in  despair,  seized  her  hand,  and  attempted  to  drag 
her  thence. 

"Touch  me  not,  sir !"  said  Nina,  waving  her  arm  with  angry 
majesty,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  as  a  lioness,  whom  the  hunts- 
men would  sever  from  her  young,  "I  am  the  wife  of  Cola  di 
vrn.  —  21 
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Rienzi,  the  great  Senator  of  Rome,  and  by  his  side  will  I  live 
and  die!" 

"Take  her  hence:  quick!  —  quick!  I  hear  the  crowd  ad- 
vancing." 

Irene  tore  herself  from  Adrian,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Rienzi 

—  she  clasped  his  knees. 

"Come,  my  brother,  come!  Why  lose  these  precious  mo- 
ments? Rome  forbids  you  to  cast  away  a  life  in  which  her 
very  self  is  bound  up," 

"Right,  Irene;  Rome  is  bound  up  with  me,  and  we  will 
rise  or  fall  together !  —  no  more !" 

"You  destroy  us  all!"  said  Adrian,  with  generous  and  im- 
patient warmth.  "A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  are  lost.  Rash 
man !  it  is  not  to  fall  by  an  infuriated  mob  that  you  have  been 
preserved  from  so  many  dangers." 

"I  believe  it!"  said  the  Senator,  as  his  tall  form  seemed  to 
dilate  as  with  the  greatness  of  his  own  soul.  "I  shall  triumph 
yet !  Never  shall  mine  enemies  —  never  shall  posterity  say  that 
a  second  time  Rienzi  abandoned  Rome !  Hark !  '  Viva  '1 
Popolo!'  still  the  cry  of  'The  People.'  That  cry  scares  none 
but  tyrants!     I  shall  triumph  and  survive!" 

"  And  I  with  thee!"  said  Nina,  firmly.  Rienzi  paused  a  mo- 
ment, gazed  on  his  wife,  passionately  clasped  her  to  his  heart, 
kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  then  said,  "Nina,  I  command 
thee,  — Go!" 

"Never!" 

He  paused.     Irene's  face,  drowned  in  tears,  met  his  eyes. 

"We  will  all  perish  with  you,"  said  his  sister;  "you  only, 
Adrian,  you  leave  us !" 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  knight,  sadly;  "we  will  all  remain!" 
And  he  desisted  at  once  from  further  effort. 

There  was  a  dead  but  short  pause,  broken  but  by  a  convul- 
sive sob  from  Irene.  The  tramp  of  the  raging  thousands  sounded 
fearfully  distinct.  Rienzi  seemed  lost  in  thought  —  then  lift- 
ing his  head,  he  said,  calmly,  "Ye  have  triumphed  —  I  join 
ye  —  I  but  collect  these  papers,  and  follow  you.     Quick,  Adrian 

—  save  them ! "  and  he  pointed  meaningly  to  Nina. 
Waiting  no  other  hint,  the  young  Colonna  seized  Nina  in 

his  strong  grasp  —  with  his  left  hand  he  supported  Irene,  who 
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with  terror  and  excitement  was  almost  insensible.  Rienzi 
relieved  him  of  the  lighter  load  —  he  took  his  sister  in  his  arms 
and  descended  the  winding  stairs.  Nina  remained  passive  — 
she  heard  her  husband's  step  behind,  it  was  enough  for  her 
—  she  but  turned  once  to  thank  him  with  her  eyes.  A  tall 
Northman  clad  in  armor  stood  at  the  open  door.  Rienzi  placed 
Irene,  perfectly  lifeless,  in  the  soldier's  arms,  and  kissed  the 
pale  cheek  in  silence. 

"Quick,  my  lord,"  said  the  Northman,  "on  all  sides  they 
come!"  So  saying,  he  bounded  down  the  descent  with  his 
burden.  Adrian  followed  with  Nina;  the  Senator  paused 
one  moment,  turned  back,  and  was  in  his  room  ere  Adrian  was 
aware  that  he  had  vanished. 

Hastily  he  drew  the  coverlid  from  his  bed,  fastened  it  to  the 
casement  bars,  and  by  its  aid  dropped  (at  a  distance  of  several 
feet)  into  the  balcony  below.  "I  will  not  die  like  a  rat,"  he 
said,  "in  the  trap  they  have  set  for  me!  The  whole  crowd 
shall,  at  least,  see  and  hear  me." 

This  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Nina  had  scarcely  proceeded  six  paces  before 
she  discovered  that  she  was  alone  with  Adrian. 

"Ha  !  Cola!"  she  cried,  "where  is  he?  he  has  gone!" 

"Take  heart,  lady,  he  has  returned  but  for  some  secret 
papers  he  has  forgotten.     He  will  follow  us  anon." 

"Let  us  wait,  then." 

"Lady,"  said  Adrian,  grinding  his  teeth,  "hear  you  not  the 
crowd?  —  on,  on!"  and  he  flew  with  a  swifter  step.  Nina 
struggled  in  his  grasp  —  Love  gave  her  the  strength  of  despair. 
With  a  wild  laugh  she  broke  from  him.  She  flew  back  —  the 
door  was  closed,  but  unbarred  —  her  trembling  hands  lingered 
a  moment  round  the  spring.  She  opened  it,  drew  the  heavy 
bolt  across  the  panels,  and  frustrated  all  attempt  from  Adrian 
to  regain  her.  She  was  on  the  stairs,  —  she  was  in  the  room. 
Rienzi  was  gone!  She  fled,  shrieking  his  name,  through  the 
state  chambers  —  all  was  desolate.  She  found  the  doors  open- 
ing on  the  various  passages  that  admitted  to  the  rooms  below 
barred  without.  Breathless  and  gasping,  she  returned  to  the 
chamber.  She  hurried  to  the  casement  —  she  perceived  the 
method  by  which  he  had  descended  below  —  her  brave  heart 
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told  her  of  his  brave  design;  she  saw  they  were  separated,— 
"But  the  same  roof  holds  us,"  she  cried,  joyously,  "and  our 
fate  shall  be  the  same!"  With  that  thought  she  sank  in  mute 
patience  on  the  floor. 

Forming  the  generous  resolve  not  to  abandon  the  faithful 
and  devoted  pair  without  another  effort,  Adrian  had  followed 
Nina,  but  too  late  —  the  door  was  closed  against  his  efforts. 
The  crowd  marched  on  —  he  heard  their  cry  change  on  a  sudden 
—  it  was  no  longer  "Live  the  People !"  but,  "Death  to  the 
Traitor!"  His  attendant  had  already  disappeared,  and 
waking  now  only  to  the  danger  of  Irene,  the  Colonna  in  bitter 
grief  turned  away,  lightly  sped  down  the  descent,  and  hastened 
to  the  river-side,  where  a  boat  and  his  band  awaited  him. 

The  balcony  on  which  Rienzi  had  alighted  was  that  from 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  address  the  people  —  it 
communicated  with  a  vast  hall  used  on  solemn  occasions  for 
state  festivals  —  and  on  either  side  were  square  projecting 
towers,  whose  grated  casements  looked  into  the  balcony.  One 
of  these  towers  was  devoted  to  the  armory,  the  other  contained 
the  prison  of  Brettone,  the  brother  of  Montreal.  Beyond  the 
latter  tower  was  the  general  prison  of  the  Capitol.  For  then 
the  prison  and  the  palace  were  in  awful  neighborhood ! 

The  windows  of  the  hall  were  yet  open  —  and  Rienzi  passed 
into  it  from  the  balcony  —  the  witness  of  the  yesterday's  ban- 
quet was  still  there  —  the  wine,  yet  undried,  crimsoned  the 
floor,  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver  shone  from  the  recesses. 
He  proceded  at  once  to  the  armory,  and  selected  from  the  various 
suits  that  which  he  himself  had  worn  when,  nearly  eight  years 
ago,  he  had  chased  the  barons  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  He 
arrayed  himself  in  mail,  leaving  only  his  head  uncovered;  and 
then  taking  in  his  right  hand,  from  the  wall,  the  great  gonfalon 
of  Rome,  returned  once  more  to  the  hall.  Not  a  man  encoun- 
tered him.  In  that  vast  building,  save  the  prisoners,  and  the 
faithful  Nina,  whose  presence  he  knew  not  of  —  the  Senator 
was  alone. 

On  they  came,  no  longer  in  measured  order,  as  stream  after 
stream  —  from  lane,  from  alley,  from  palace  and  from  hovel  — 
the  raging  sea  received  new  additions.  On  they  came  —  their 
passions  excited  by  their  numbers  —  women  and  men,  children 
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and  malignant  age  —  in  all  the  awful  array  of  aroused,  released , 
unresisted  physical  strength  and  brutal  wrath;  "Death  to  the 
traitor  —  death  to  the  tyrant  —  death  to  him  who  taxed  the 
people!  —  Mora  7  traditore  che  ha  fatta  la  gabellal  —  Mora!'' 
Such  was  the  cry  of  the  people  —  such  was  the  crime  of  the 
Senator !  They  broke  over  the  low  palisades  of  the  Capitol  — • 
they  filled  with  one  sudden  rush  the  vast  space ;  —  a  moment 
before  so  desolate,  —  now  swarming  with  human  beings  athirst 
for  blood ! 

Suddenly  came  a  dead  silence,  and  on  the  balcony  above  stood 
Rienzi  —  his  head  was  bared  and  the  morning  sun  shone 
over  that  lordly  brow,  and  the  hair  grown  gray  before  its  time, 
in  the  service  of  that  maddening  multitude.  Pale  and  erect 
he  stood  —  neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor  menace  —  but  deep 
grief  and  high  resolve  —  upon  his  features !  A  momentary 
shame  —  a  momentary  awe  seized  the  crowd. 

He  pointed  to  the  gonfalon,  wrought  wdth  the  republican 
motto  and  arms  of  Rome,  and  thus  he  began:  — 

"I  too  am  a  Roman  and  a  citizen;  hear  me !" 

"Hear  him  not!  hear  him  not!  his  false  tongue  can  charm 
away  our  senses!"  cried  a  voice  louder  than  his  own;  and 
Rienzi  recognized  Cecco  del  Vecchio. 

"Hear  him  not!  down  with  the  tyrant!"  cried  a  more  shrill 
and  youthful  tone;  and  by  the  side  of  the  artisan  stood  Angelo 
Villani. 

"Hear  him  not!  death  to  the  death-giver!"  cried  a  voice 
close  at  hand,  and  from  the  grating  of  the  neighboring  prison 
glared  near  upon  him,  as  the  eye  of  a  tiger,  the  vengeful  gaze 
of  the  brother  of  Montreal. 

Then  from  earth  to  heaven  rose  the  roar  —  "  Down  with  the 
tyrant  —  down  with  him  who  taxed  the  people!" 

A  shower  of  stones  rattled  on  the  mail  of  the  Senator,  still 
he  stirred  not.  No  changing  muscle  betokened  fear.  His 
persuasion  of  his  own  wonderful  powers  of  eloquence,  if  he 
could  but  be  heard,  inspired  him  yet  with  hope;  he  stood 
collected  in  his  own  indignant,  but  determined  thoughts; 
but  the  knowledge  of  that  very  eloquence  was  now  his  deadliest 
foe.  The  leaders  of  the  multitude  trembled  lest  he  should  be 
heard;    ^^and  doubtless,"  says  the  contemporaneous  biographer, 
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''had  he  but  spoken  he  would  have  changed  them  ally  and  the 
work  been  marred.''^ 

The  soldiers  of  the  barons  had  already  mixed  themselves 
with  the  throng  —  more  deadly  weapons  than  stones  aided 
the  wrath  of  the  multitude  —  darts  and  arrows  darkened  the 
air;  and  now  a  voice  was  heard  shrieking,  "Way  for  the 
torches!"  And  red  in  the  sunlight  the  torches  tossed  and 
waved,  and  danced  to  and  fro,  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
as  if  the  fiends  were  let  loose  amongst  the  mob !  And  what 
place  in  hell  hath  fiends  like  those  a  mad  mob  can  furnish? 
Straw,  and  wood,  and  litter  were  piled  hastily  round  the  great 
doors  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  smoke  curled  suddenly  up,  beating 
back  the  rush  of  assailants. 

Rienzi  was  no  longer  visible,  an  arrow  had  pierced  his  hand  — 
the  right  hand  that  supported  the  flag  of  Rome  —  the  right 
hand  that  had  given  a  constitution  to  the  republic.  He  retired 
from  the  storm  into  the  desolate  hall. 

He  sat  down ;  —  and  tears,  springing  from  no  weak  and 
woman  source,  but  tears  from  the  loftiest  fountain  of  emotion  — 
tears  that  befit  a  warrior  when  his  own  troops  desert  him  —  a 
patriot  when  his  countrymen  rush  to  their  own  doom  —  a 
father  when  his  children  rebel  against  his  love,  —  tears  such  as 
these  forced  themselves  from  his  eyes  and  relieved,  —  but  they 
changed  his  heart ! 

"Enough,  enough!"  he  said,  presently  rising  and  dashing 
the  drops  scornfully  away ;  "I  have  risked,  dared,  toiled  enough 
for  this  dastard  and  degenerate  race.  I  will  yet  baffle  their 
malice  —  I  renounce  the  thought  of  which  they  are  so  little 
worthy !  —  Let  Rome  perish !  —  I  feel,  at  least,  that  I  am 
nobler  than  my  country!   she  deserves  not  so  high  a  sacrifice!" 

With  that  feeling.  Death  lost  all  the  nobleness  of  aspect  it 
had  before  presented  to  him;  and  he  resolved,  m  very  scorn 
of  his  ungrateful  foes,  in  very  defeat  of  their  inhuman  wrath, 
to  make  one  eff"ort  for  his  life!  He  divested  himself  of  his 
glittering  arms;  his  address,  his  dexterity,  his  craft,  returned 
to  him.  His  active  mind  ran  over  the  chances  of  disguise  — 
of  escape;  he  left  the  hall  —  passed  through  the  humbler 
rooms,  devoted  to  the  ser\'itors  and  menials  —  found  in  one  of 
them  a  coarse  working  garb  —  indued  himself  with  it  —  placed 
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upon  his  head  some  of  the  draperies  and  furniture  of  the  palace, 
as  if  escaping  with  them;  and  said,  with  his  old  "fantastico 
riso"  —  "When  all  other  friends  desert  me,  I  may  well  forsake 
myself!"     With  that  he  awaited  his  occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  flames  burnt  fierce  and  fast;  the  outer  door 
below  was  already  consumed;  from  the  apartment  he  had 
deserted  the  fire  burst  out  in  volleys  of  smoke  —  the  wood 
crackled  —  the  lead  melted  —  with  a  crash  fell  the  severed  gates 

—  the  dreadful  entrance  was  open  to  all  the  multitude  —  the 
proud  Capitol  of  the  Caesars  was  already  tottering  to  its  fall ! 

—  Now  was  the  time !  —  he  passed  the  flaming  door  —  the 
smoldering  threshold ;  —  he  passed   the   outer  gate   unscathed 

—  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  "  Plenty  of  pillage 
within,"  he  said  to  the  bystanders,  in  the  Roman  patois,  his 
face  concealed  by  his  load  —  "Suso,  suso  a  gliu  traditore!" 
The  mob  rushed  past  him  —  he  went  on  —  he  gained  the 
last  stair  descending  into  the  open  streets  —  he  was  at  the 
last  gate  —  liberty  and  life  were  before  him. 

A  soldier  (one  of  his  own)  seized  him.  "  Pass  not  —  whither 
goest  thou?" 

"Beware,  lest  the  Senator  escape  disguised!"  cried  a  voice 
behind  —  it  w^as  Villani's.  The  concealing  load  was  torn  from 
his  head  —  Rienzi  stood  revealed  ! 

"I  am  the  Senator!"  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice.  "Who  dare 
touch  the  Representative  of  the  People?" 

The  multitude  were  round  him  in  an  instant.  Not  led,  but 
rather  hurried  and  whirled  along,  the  Senator  was  borne  to  the 
Place  of  the  Lion.  With  the  intense  glare  of  the  bursting 
flames,  the  gray  image  reflected  a  lurid  light,  and  glowed  (that 
grim  and  solemn  monument !)  as  if  itself  of  fire ! 

There  arrived,  the  crowd  gave  way,  terrified  by  the  greatness 
of  their  \-ictim.  Silent  he  stood,  and  turned  his  face  around: 
nor  could  the  squalor  of  his  garb,  nor  the  terror  of  the  hour, 
nor  the  proud  grief  of  detection,  abate  the  majesty  of  his  mien, 
or  reassure  the  courage  of  the  thousands  who  gathered,  gazing 
round  him.  The  whole  Capitol,  wrapped  in  fire,  lighted  with 
ghastly  pomp  the  immense  multitude.  Down  the  long  vista 
of  the  streets  extended  the  fiery  light  and  the  serried  throng, 
till  the  crowd  closed  with  the  gleaming  standards  of  the  Colonna ! 
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—  the  Orsini !  —  the  SavelH  !  Her  true  tyrants  were  marching 
into  Rome !  As  the  sound  of  their  approaching  horns  and 
trumpets  broke  upon  the  burning  air,  the  mob  seemed  to  regain 
their  courage.  Rienzi  prepared  to  speak;  his  first  word  was 
the  signal  of  his  own  death. 

"Die,  tyrant!"  cried  Cecco  del  Vecchio;  and  he  plunged 
his  dagger  ui  the  Senator's  breast. 

"Die,  executioner  of  Montreal!"  muttered  Villani;  "thus 
the  trust  is  fulfilled!"  and  his  was  the  second  stroke.  Then, 
as  he  drew  back,  and  saw  the  artisan,  in  all  the  drunken  fury 
of  his  brute  passion,  tossing  up  his  cap,  shouting  aloud,  and 
spurning  the  fallen  lion,  —  the  young  man  gazed  upon  him  with 
a  look  of  withering  and  bitter  scorn,  and  said,  while  he  sheathed 
his  blade,  and  slowly  turned  to  quit  the  crowd :  — 

"Fool,  miserable  fool!  thou  and  these  at  least  had  no  blood 
of  khidred  to  avenge  !^^ 

They  heeded  not  his  words  —  they  saw  him  not  depart ;  for 
as  Rienzi,  without  a  word,  without  a  groan,  fell  to  the  earth  — 
as  the  roaring  waves  of  the  multitude  closed  over  him  —  a 
voice,  shrill,  sharp,  and  wild,  was  heard  above  all  the  clamor. 
At  the  casement  of  the  palace  (the  casement  of  her  bridal  cham- 
ber) Nina  stood !  —  through  the  flames  that  burst  below  and 
around,  her  face  and  outstretched  arms  alone  visible !  Ere 
yet  the  sound  of  that  thrilling  cry  passed  from  the  air,  down  with 
a  mighty  crash  thundered  that  whole  wing  of  the  Capitol  —  a 
blackened  and  smoldering  mass! 

At  that  hour,  a  solitary  boat  was  gliding  swiftly  along  the 
Tiber.  Rome  was  at  a  distance;  but  the  lurid  glow  of  the 
conflagration  cast  its  reflection  upon  the  placid  and  glassy 
stream :  —  fair  beyond  description  was  the  landscape  —  soft 
beyond  all  art  of  painter  and  of  poet,  the  sunlight  quivering 
over  the  autumnal  herbage,  and  hushing  into  tender  calm  the 
waves  of  the  golden  river ! 

Adrian's  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  towers  of  the  Capitol, 
distinguished  by  the  flames  from  the  spires  and  domes  around; 

—  senseless,  and  clasped  to  his  guardian  breast,  Irene  was 
happily  unconscious  of  the  horrors  of  the  time. 

"They  dare  not  —  they  dare  not,"  said  the  brave  Colonna, 
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"touch  a  hair  of  that  sacred  head!  —  If  Rienzi  fall,  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome  fall  forever !  At  those  towers  that  surmount  the 
flames,  the  pride  and  monument  of  Rome,  he  shall  rise  above 
the  dangers  of  the  hour.  Behold,  still  unscathed  amidst  the 
raging  element,  the  Capitol  itself  is  his  emblem!" 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  a  vast  volume  of  smoke  obscured 
the  fires  afar  off,  a  dull  crash  (deadened  by  the  distance)  trav- 
eled to  his  ear,  and  the  next  moment  the  towers  on  which  he 
gazed  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  one  intense  and  sullen 
glare  seemed  to  settle  over  the  atmosphere,  —  making  all 
Rome  itself  the  funeral  pyre  of  The  Last  of  the  Roman 
Tribunes  I 
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THOMAS   BABINGTON   MACAULAY 

Lord  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
essayists.  Bom  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  England,  October 
25,  1800;  died  at  Kensington,  December  28,  1859.  Author  of  the  "History 
of  England,"  "Essays,"  and  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  opening  Macaulay's  pages  at  random,  the 
first  sentence  that  the  eye  lights  upon  will  attract  attention  and  often  prove 
of  absorbing  interest. 

Macaulay  is  brief,  clear,  forcible,  antithetical.  His  "Essaj's"  are  more 
readable  than  most  novels.  Milton,  -Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Pitt,  and  Frederick  the  Great  received  at  Macau- 
lay's  hand  indelible  popular  portraiture.  His  history  had  a  phenomenal 
sale,  and  is  in  great  demand  to  this  day.  After  four  volumes  of  it  had  been 
issued,  twenty -six  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  ten  weeks.  His  "Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome"  also  reached  a  sale  of  forty  thousand  copies  in  twenty  years. 

As  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  Macaulay  was  most  conspicuous;  and 
his  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker  was  such,  that  Gladstone  said  that  when 
Macaulay  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  like  a  trumpet-call  to 
fill  the  benches. 

HORATIUS 

A   LAY  MADE   ABOUT   THE    YEAR   OF   THE   CITY   CCCLX 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
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When  Porsena  of  Clusium 
Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet, 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apennine; 

From  lordly  Volaterrae, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old; 
From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain  tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisae, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  com  and  vines  and  flowers; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminian  hill; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 
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But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auscr's  rill; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hill; 
Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap, 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

WTiose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome. 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
"WTio  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  evening  stand: 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thirty 

Have  turned  the  verses  o'er, 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

And  v/ith  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given : 
"Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven: 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Rome." 

And  now  hath  every  city 
Sent  up  her  tale  of  men; 
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The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand, 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  this  trysting  day. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye, 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright: 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city, 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways : 
A  fearful  sight  it  w-as  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 

For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

And  women  great  with  child, 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled, 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves, 
And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves, 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses, 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
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And  endless  trains  of  wagons 
That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 

Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods, 
Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  City, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dove-cote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Verbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum, 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold. 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat. 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all, 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns, 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

They  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  River-Gate; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess^ 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly: 

"The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 
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For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 
Naught  else  can  save  the  town." 


Just  then  a  scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear: 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  Sir  Consul : 

Lars  Porsena  is  here." 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust, 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud. 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud. 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud. 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right, 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly, 

Above  that  glimmering  line, 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all. 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  might  the  burghers  know, 
By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest. 

Each  warlike  Lucumo. 
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There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 

On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen; 
And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  shield, 
Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield; 
Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 

By  reedy  Thrasymene. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'erlooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory-  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed, 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad. 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low. 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
"Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town?" 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  Gate: 
"To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
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And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods, 

"And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame. 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame? 

"Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 

Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius; 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 
"Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he: 
"I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

"Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
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Nor  son,  nor  wife,  nor  limb,  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


Then  none  was  for  a  party; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great: 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs. 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  ax : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above. 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light,. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
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As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose; 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way; 

Aunus  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
WTio  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towers. 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth: 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urge, 

The  rover  of  the  sea; 
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And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen, 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 
Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns: 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
"Lie  there,"  he  cried,  "fell  pirate! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail." 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

But  hark!  the  cry  is  Astur; 

And  lo  1  the  ranks  divide; 
And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 
A  smile  serene  and  high; 
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He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay: 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  x^stur  clears  the  way?" 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh; 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh: 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space; 
Then,  like  a  wildcat  mad  with  wounds. 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
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"And  see,"  he  cried,  "the  welcome, 
Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here ! 

What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 
To  taste  our  Roman  cheer?" 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three. 
And  from  the  ghastly  entrance 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware. 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack : 
But  those  behind  cried,  "Forward  !'* 

And  those  before  cried,  "Back!" 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 
Stood  out  before  the  crowd; 
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Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
**  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury, 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood, 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

But  meanwhile  ax  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius!" 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all, 
"Back,  Lartius !  back,  Herminius! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall!" 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 

Herminius  darted  back: 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream; 
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And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard, 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 

Rejoicing  to  be  free; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"Down  with  him!"  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  naught  spake  he; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"  Oh,  Tiber  !  father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day." 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
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And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank; 
But  friends  and  foes,  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  hea\y  with  his  armor, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows: 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place: 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within; 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bore  bravely  up  his  chin. 

"Curse  on  him!"  quoth  false  Sextus; 

"Will  not  the  villain  drown? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  town!" 
"Heaven  help  him!"  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"And  bring  him  safe  to  shore; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 
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And  now  he  feels  the  bottom; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  River-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plow  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see; 
Horatius  in  his  harness. 

Halting  upon  one  knee: 
And  underneath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold, 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volscian  home; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
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And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

ESSAY    ON   MILTON 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Lemon,  deputy- 
keeper  of  the  state  papers,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  among 
the  presses  of  his  office,  met  with  a  large  Latin  manuscript. 
With  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign  despatches 
written  by  Milton,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary,  and 
several  papers  relating  to  the  Popish  Trials  and  the  Rye-house 
Plot.  The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  superscribed 
To  Mr.  Skinner,  Merchant.  On  examination,  the  large  manu- 
script proved  to  be  the  long-lost  "Essay  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,"  which,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland,  Milton 
finished  after  the  Restoration,  and  deposited  with  Cyriac 
Skinner.     Skiimer,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  political 
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opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
as  Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fallen  under  the 
suspicions  of  the  government  during  that  persecution  of  the 
Whigs  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  seizure  of  his 
papers,  this  work  may  have  been  brought  to  the  office  in  which 
it  has  been  found.  But  whatever  the  adventures  of  the  manu- 
script may  have  been,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  great  poet. 

Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  edit 
and  translate  the  treatise,  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in 
a  manner  honorable  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character.  His 
version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant;  but  it  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound  with 
interesting  quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  really  eluci- 
dating the  text.  The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensi- 
ble and  candid  man,  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and 
tolerant  towards  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame  of  Milton. 
It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well  written,  though  not  exactly 
in  the  style  of  the  prize  essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no  scrupu- 
lous purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which  charac- 
terizes the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.  The  author 
does  not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his  composition  into 
the  Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilliancy.  He  does  not,  in  short, 
sacrifice  sense  and  spirit  to  pedantic  refinements.  The  nature 
of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  use  many  words.  But  he 
writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  Latin  were  his 
mother  tongue;  and  where  he  is  least  happy,  his  failure 
seems  to  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not  from  the 
ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  We  may  apply  to  him  what  Den- 
ham  with  great  felicity  says  of  Cowley.  He  wears  the  garb,  but 
not  the  clothes,  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  traces  of  a  power- 
ful and  independent  mind,  emancipated  from  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  jSIilton  professes 
to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone;  and  his  digest  of 
scriptural  texts  is  certainly  among  the  best  that  have  appeared. 
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But  he  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his 
citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  doctrines  which  he  avows  seem  to  have 
excited  considerable  amazement,  particularly  his  Arianism,  and 
his  theory  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
without  suspecting  him  of  the  former;  nor  do  we  think  that  any 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life,  ought  to  be  much 
startled  at  the  latter.  The  opinions  which  he  has  expressed 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  think,  have  caused  more 
just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  these  points.  The 
book,  were  it  far  more  orthodox  or  far  more  heretical  than  it  is, 
would  not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the  present  generation.  The 
men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  perverted  by  quartos. 
A  few  more  days,  and  this  essay  will  follow  the  Defensio  Populi 
to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf.  The  name  of  its 
author,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  its  publica- 
tion, will  secure  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  attention.  For  a  month 
or  two  it  will  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in  every  drawing- 
room,  and  a  few  columns  in  every  magazine ;  and  it  will  then, 
to  borrow  the  elegant  language  of  the  playbills,  be  withdrawn, 
to  make  room  for  the  forthcoming  novelties. 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  transient 
as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  The  dexterous  Cap- 
uchins never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint, 
till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors 
by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  garment,  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.  On  the  same  principle,  we 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and, 
while  this  memorial  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our  readers  blame  us 
if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all  love  and  reverence, 
the  genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  literature,  the  champion 
and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 
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It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known ;  and  it  is  of  his 
poetry  that  we  wish  fifst  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
civilized  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art.  His  detractors,  however,  though  outvoted, 
have  not  been  silenced.  There  are  many  critics,  and  some  of 
great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath  to  extol  the  poems 
and  to  decry  the  poet.  The  works  they  acknowledge,  considered 
in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  human  mind.  But  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to  rank 
with  those  great  men  who,  bom  in  the  infancy  of  civilization, 
supplied,  by  their  own  powers,  the  want  of  instruction,  and, 
though  destitute  of  models  themselves,  bequeathed  to  posterity 
models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it  is  said,  inherited  what 
his  predecessors  created;  he  lived  in  an  enlightened  age;  he 
received  a  finished  education;  and  we  must  therefore,  if  we 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large  deductions 
in  consideration  of  these  advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the  remark 
may  appear,  that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  he  has 
himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been  born  "an  age  too  late." 
For  this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt 
of  much  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  understood  the 
nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic.  He  knew  that  his  poetical 
genius  derived  no  advantage  from  the  civilization  which  sur- 
rounded him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired ;  and 
he  looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of 
simple  words  and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  neces- 
sarily declines.  Therefore,  though  we  fervently  admire  those 
great  works  of  imagination  which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages, 
we  do  not  admire  them  the  more  because  they  have  appeared  in 
dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful 
and  splendid  proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a 
civilized  age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in 
that  most  orthodox  article  of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest 
poets  are  generally  the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it 
were  the  exception.  Surely  the  uniformity  of  the  phenomenon 
indicates  a  corresponding  uniformity  in  the  cause. 
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The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason  from  the  progress 
of  the  experimental  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The 
improvement  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent 
in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  separating  and  combining 
them.  Even  when  a  system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still 
something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  generation  enjoys 
the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  trans- 
mits that  hoard,  augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages. 
In  these  pursuits,  therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great 
disadvantages,  and,  even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise. 
Their  pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily 
surpass  them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has  read 
Mrs.  Marcet's  little  dialogues  on  Political  Economy  could  teach 
Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelligent 
man  may  now,  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years  to 
mathematics,  learn  more  than  the  great  Newton  knew  after  half 
a  century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculpture. 
Still  less  is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement  rarely 
supplies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation.  It  may  in- 
deed improve  the  instruments  which  are  necessary  to  the  mechan- 
ical operations  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter. 
But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted  for  his  pur- 
pose in  its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like  individuals,  first  perceive, 
and  then  abstract.  They  advance  from  particular  images  to 
general  terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  society 
is  philosophical,  that  of  a  half-civilized  people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  their 
intellectual  operations,  of  a  change  by  which  science  gains  and 
poetry  loses.  Generalization  is  necessary  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  but  particularity  is  indispensable  to  the  creations 
of  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  think 
more,  they  look  less  at  individuals  and  more  at  classes.  They 
therefore  make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.  They  give 
us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images,  and  personified  qualities 
instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better  able  to  analyze  human 
nature  than  their  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the  business 
of  the  poet.      His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dissect.      He  may 
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believe  in  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury;  he  may  refer  all 
human  actions  to  self-interest,  like  Helvetius ;  or  he  may  never 
think  about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  on  such  subjects  will 
no  more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the  notions 
which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting  the  lacrymal 
glands,^  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  affect  the  tears  of  his 
Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakespeare  had  written 
a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one.  It  is  extremely  improbable 
that  it  would  have  contained  half  so  much  able  reasoning  on  the 
subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  But  could 
Mandeville  have  created  an  lago?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to 
resolve  characters  into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been  able 
to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a 
man,  a  real,  living,  individual  man  ? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry, 
without  a  certain  unsoundess  of  mind,  if  anything  which  gives  so 
much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry  we 
mean  not  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse. 
Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  compositions  which,  on 
other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  By  poetry  we  mean 
the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
illusion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of  doing  by  means  of  words 
what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colors.  Thus  the  greatest 
of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines  universally  admired  for  the 
vigor  and  felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  just  notion  which  they  convey  of  the  art  in  which  he 
excelled: — 

"As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "fine  frenzy"  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  poet,  —  a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth, 
indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness. 
The  reasonings  are  just ;  but  the  premises  are  false.  After  the 
first  suppositions  have  been  made,  everything  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent; but  those  first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  credulity 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement 
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of  the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imag- 
inative. They  abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every 
illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly  presented  to  their 
mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  eflfect  of  reality.  No  man, 
whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Hamlet  or 
Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor  Red  Riding- 
hood.  She  knows  that  it  is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak, 
that  there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  knowl- 
edge she  believes;  she  weeps;  she  trembles;  she  dares  not  go 
into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of  the  monster 
at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagination  over 
uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children  with  a  greater 
variety  of  ideas.  It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society  that 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest 
perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be  much  intelli- 
gence, much  science,  much  philosophy,  abundance  of  just 
classification  and  subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  elo- 
quence, abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones;  but  little 
poetry.  ]Men  will  judge  and  compare ;  but  they  will  not  create. 
They  will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder 
ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The 
Greek  Rhapsodists,  according  to  Plato,  could  scarce  recite 
Homer  without  falling  into  con\ailsions.  The  Mohaw^k  hardly 
feels  the  scalping-knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song.  The 
power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exercised 
over  their  auditors  seems  to  modem  readers  almost  miraculous. 
Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  community,  and  most 
rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its  improvements. 
They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a  magic 
lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as 
the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its 
purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty 
become  more  and  more  definite  and  the  shades  of  probability 
more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phan- 
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toms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.  We  cannot 
unite  the  incompatible  advantages  of  reality  and  deception,  the 
clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be 
a  great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to 
pieces  the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief 
title  to  superiority.  His  very  talents  will  be  a  hindrance  to  him. 
His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pur- 
suits which  are  fashionable  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  that 
proficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigor  and 
activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and 
exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  man  or  a  modern 
ruin.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  talents,  intense 
labor,  and  long  meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in 
vain,  but  with  dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed  over 
greater  difficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion :  he  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had 
studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical  literature:  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  language  of  modern  Europe, 
from  which  either  pleasure  or  information  was  then  to  be  de- 
rived. He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  later  times  who 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse. 
The  genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order ;  and  his 
poems  in  the  ancient  language,  though  much  praised  by  those 
who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched  compositions.  Cow- 
ley, with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity,  had  little  imag- 
ination: nor  indeed  do  we  think  bis  classical  diction  compar- 
able to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of  Johnson  is  against 
us  on  this  point.  But  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible  to  the 
Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualified  to  judge  between 
two  Latin  styles  as  a  habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine- 
taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched, 
costly,  sickly  imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in 
healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection.     The  soils  on  which  this 
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rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill-suited  to  the  production  of 
vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower-pots  of  a  hothouse  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  should 
have  written  the  "  Epistie  to  Manso  "  was  truly  wonderful.  Never 
before  were  such  marked  originality  and  such  exquisite  mimicry 
found  together.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  the 
artificial  manner  indispensable  to  such  works  is  admirably  pre- 
served, while,  at  the  same  time,  his  genius  gives  to  them  a  pecul- 
iar charm,  an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class.  They  remind  us 
of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the 
cohort  of  Gabriel :  — 

"  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.      But  o'er  their  heads 
Celestial  armory,  shield,  helm,  and  spear. 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold." 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for  which  the  genius 
of  Milton  ungirds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gor- 
geous and  terrible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear.  The 
strength  of  his  imagination  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So 
intense  and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it  not  only  was 
not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  its  fuel,  but  penetrated  the 
whole  superincumbent  mass  with  its  own  heat  and  radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete 
examination  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long  been 
agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the  in- 
comparable harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  excellence  of  that 
st>'le  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  parodist  to 
degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the  idiomatic 
powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and 
every  modern  language  has  contributed  something  of  grace,  of 
energy,  or  of  music.  In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we 
are  entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles. 
Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the  negligent  search  of  a 
straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is 
the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which 
it  acts  on  the  reader.     Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by 
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what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests;  not  so  much  by  the 
ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  are  con- 
nected with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors. 
The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand  the  "  Iliad." 
Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exertion, 
but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  the  images  in  so 
clear  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The 
works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or  enjoyed,  unless 
the  mind  of  the  reader  cooperate  with  that  of  the  writer.  He 
does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play  for  a  mere  passive 
listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
He  strikes  the  keynote,  and  expects  his  hearer  to  make  out  the 
melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  ex- 
pression in  general  means  nothing ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings 
of  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  in- 
cantation. Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in 
its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words  of 
enchantment.  No  sooner  are  tney  pronounced,  than  the  past 
is  present  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at 
once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give 
up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence ;  substitute 
one  synonym  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed. 
The  spell  loses  its  power ;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  con- 
jure with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken  as  Cassim  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying,  ''Open  Wheat,"  "Open 
Barley,"  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  "  Open  Sesame." 
The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt  to  translate  into 
his  own  diction  some  parts  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations  we  may  remark,  that  scarcely 
any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally  known 
or  more  frequently  repeated  than  those  which  are  little  more 
than  muster-rolls  of  names.  They  are  not  always  more  appro- 
priate or  more  melodious  than  other  names.  But  they  are 
charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first  link  in  a  long 
chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our  in- 
fancy revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our  country  heard 
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in  a  strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote 
period  of  history.  Another  places  us  among  the  novel  scenes 
and  manners  of  a  distant  region.  A  third  evokes  all  the  dear 
classical  recollections  of  childhood,  the  schoolroom,  the  dog- 
eared Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings  before 
us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the  trophied 
lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted 
forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured 
knights,  and  the  smile  of  rescued  princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  IMilton  is  his  peculiar  manner  more 
happily  displayed  than  in  the  "Allegro"  and  the  "Penseroso." 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language 
can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection.  These 
poems  differ  from  others  as  attar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary 
rosewater,  the  close-packed  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  mix- 
ture. They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of 
hints,  from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem 
for  himself.     Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  stanza. 

The  "Comus"  and  the  "Samson  Agonistes"  are  works 
which,  though  of  very  different  merit,  offer  some  marked  points 
of  resemblance.  Both  are  lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays. 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composition  so  essentially 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode.  The  business  of  the  drama- 
tist is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appear 
but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his  personal 
feelings,  the  illusion  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as  unpleasant  as 
that  which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the  voice  of  a  prompter  or 
the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  tragedies 
of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  performances.  They  resemble 
those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by  the  friend  of  children,  ]Mr. 
Newbery,  in  which  a  single  movable  head  goes  round  twenty 
different  bodies,  so  that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  succes- 
sively, from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the 
rags  of  a  beggar.  In  all  the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants, 
haters  and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were  discernible 
in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of  egotism,  though  fatal  to  the 
drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric 
poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 
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Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  en- 
deavored to  efifect  an  amalgamation,  but  never  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  Greek  drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  "Samson" 
was  written,  sprang  from  the  ode.  The  dialogue  was  ingrafted 
on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of  its  character.  The 
genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  cooperated  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  tragedy  made  its  first  appearance, 
.^schylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In  his  time  the 
Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than  in  the  days 
of  Homer ;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superi- 
ority in  war,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the  following 
generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with  contempt. 

From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should  seem  that  they  still 
looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria. 
At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Oriental  style.  And  that 
style,  we  think,  is  discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  ^schy- 
lus.  The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  The 
book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  diction,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered  as  plays,  his 
works  are  absurd;  considered  as  choruses,  they  are  above  all 
praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytemnes- 
tra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the  seven 
Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall 
instantly  condemn  them  as  monstrous.  But  if  we  forget  the 
characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we  shall  admit  that  it 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnificence.  Sopho- 
cles made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with 
its  original  form.  His  portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ; 
but  it  is  the  similarity,  not  of  a  painting,  but  of  a  bas-relief.  It 
suggests  a  resemblance;  but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion. 
Euripides  attempted  to  carry  the  reform  further.  But  it  was 
a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  beyond  any  powers 
Instead  of  correcting  what  was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was 
excellent.  He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for 
good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides  highly,  much  more 
highly  than,  in  our  opinion,  Euripides  deserved.  Indeed,  the 
caresses  which  this  partiality  leads  our  countryman  to  bestow  on 
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"sad  Electra's  poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
of  Fairyland  kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the  Athenian, 
whether  just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  "Samson  Agonistes." 
Had  Milton  taken  y^schylus  for  his  model,  he  would  have  given 
himself  up  to  the  lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out  profusely  all 
the  treasures  of  his  mind,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those 
dramatic  proprieties  which  the  nature  of  the  work  rendered  it 
impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things  in 
their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else 
must  have  failed.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  char- 
acters, as  in  a  good  play.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the 
poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an 
acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutralize  each  other.  We  are  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  piece,  to  the 
severe  dignity  of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity 
of  the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which 
gives  so  striking  an  effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think 
it,  we  confess,  the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  "  Comus  "  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as 
the  "  Samson  "  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It 
is  certainly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in 
any  language.  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to 
the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  he  had  here  no  Eu- 
ripides to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  literature 
of  modem  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  veneration 
which  he  entertained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman 
poetry,  consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  recollections. 
The  faults,  moreover,  of  his  Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind 
to  which  his  mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop  to  a 
plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  style ;  but  false  brilliancy 
was  his  utter  aversion.  His  muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet 
attire;  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finerj'  of  Guarini, 
as  tawdr}'  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on 
May-day.  WTiatever  ornaments  she  wears  are  of  massive  gold, 
not  only  dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest 
test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  "  Comus  "  to  the  distinction  which  he 
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neglected  in  the  "  Samson. "  He  made  his  Masque  what  it  ought 
to  be,  essentially  lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.  He 
has  not  attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  that  species  of  composition ;  and  he  has  therefore 
succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies ;  and  he  who  so  reads  them 
will  be  enraptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and 
their  music.  The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  however,  im- 
pose a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  illusion  of  the 
reader.  The  finest  passages  are  those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as 
well  as  in  spirit.  "  I  should  much  commend,"  says  the  excellent 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "the  tragical  part  if  the 
lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your 
songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  must  plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have 
seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  language."  The  criticism  was 
just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles  of  the  dia- 
logue, when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labor  of  uniting  two 
incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  choral 
raptures  without  reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  himself.  Then 
like  his  own  good  Genius  bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and 
weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands  forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty ; 
he  seems  to  cry  exultantly, 

"Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elys- 
ian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard 
and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings  of  the  zephyr  scatter  through 
the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides. 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which  we 
would  willingly  make  a  few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would 
we  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  admirable  poem,  the 
"Paradise  Regained,"  which,  strangely  enough,  is  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the  blindness  of  the  parental 
affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the  offspring  of  their 
intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this  work, 
excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  readily  admit.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  superiority  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  to  the 
"  Paradise  Regained  "  is  not  more  decided,  than  the  superiority  of 
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the  "Paradise  Regained"  to  every  poem  which  has  since  made 
its  appearance.  But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  discussing  the 
point  at  length.  We  hasten  on  to  that  extraordinary  production 
which  the  general  suflrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest 
class  of  human  compositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modern  times  which  can  be  compared  with 
"  Paradise  Lost "  is  the  "  Divine  Comedy."  The  subject  of 
Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante;  but  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  maimer.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet  than 
by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  differed  from  the  picture-writings  of  Mexico. 
The  images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves;  they 
stand  simply  for  what  they  are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  signifi- 
cation which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent  than  on  what 
they  remotely  suggest.  However  strange,  however  grotesque, 
may  be  the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he 
never  shrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives  us  the  shape,  the 
color,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers; 
he  measures  the  size.  His  similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  trav- 
eler. Unlike  those  of  other  poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they 
are  introduced  in  a  plain,  businesslike  manner;  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn;  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem ; 
but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to 
the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which 
led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like  those  of 
the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the  south  of  Trent.  The 
cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where  the  heretics  were  con- 
fined in  burning  tombs  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim 
intimations  of  ISIilton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The 
English  poet  has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage 
the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood, 
equal  in  size  to  the  earth-bom  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea- 
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monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When  he  ad 
dresses  himself  to  battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands 
like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas :  his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast 
with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Dante  has  described 
the  gigantic  specter  of  Nimrod.  "  His  face  seemed  to  me  as  long 
and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  his  other 
limbs  were  in  proportion;  so  that  the  bank,  which  concealed 
him  from  the  waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much 
of  him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to 
reach  to  his  hair."  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to 
the  admirable  style  of  the  Florentine  poet.  But  Mr.  Gary's 
translation  is  not  at  hand;  and  our  version,  however  rude,  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost"  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante. 
Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  in- 
distinct but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery,  Despair  hurrying 
from  couch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches  with  his  attendance ; 
Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite  of  supplications, 
delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante?  "There  was  such  a 
moan  there  as  there  would  be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July 
and  September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  together;  and 
such  a  stench  was  issuing  forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed 
limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of  settling 
precedency  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment is  incomparable;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has  wisely,  or 
fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  talent 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  "  Divine  Gomedy  "  is  a  personal 
narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  that 
which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has  heard  the  tor- 
mented spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the 
dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no 
hope,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon, 
who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barba- 
riccia  and  Draghignazzo.  His  own  hands  have  grasped  the 
shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  moun- 
tain of  expiation.     His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  puri- 
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fying  angel.  The  reader  would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  in- 
credulous disgust,  unless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of 
veracity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors,  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  multiplicity  in  its  details.  The  narrative  of  Milton 
in  this  respect  diflfers  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures  of 
Amadis  differ  from  those  of  Gulliver.  The  author  of  "Amadis" 
would  have  made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those 
minute  particulars  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of 
Swift,  the  nautical  observations,  the  affected  delicacy  about 
names,  the  official  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all 
the  unmeaning  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out  of 
nothing,  and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at  being 
told  that  a  man  who  lived,  nobody  knows  when,  saw  many  very 
strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusion 
of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel  Gulliver,  surgeon,  now 
actually  resident  at  Rotherhithe,  tells  us  of  pygmies  and  giants, 
flying  islands,  and  philosophizing  horses,  nothing  but  such  cir- 
cumstantial touches  could  produce  for  a  single  moment  a  decep- 
tion on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings,  Milton  has  succeeded  best.  Here 
Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him :  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which 
many  rash  and  ill-considered  judgments  have  been  pronounced, 
we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most  fatal 
error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  management  of  his 
machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophize  too  much. 
Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many 
functions  of  which  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But  these  ob- 
jections, though  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  originate,  we 
venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit?  What  are  our  o^^^l  minds,  the  portion  of 
spirit  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  ?  We  observe  certain 
phenomena.  We  cannot  explain  them  into  material  causes. 
We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists  something  which  is  not 
material.  But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea.  We  can 
define  it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by 
symbols.  We  use  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing ; 
and  the  business  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words. 
The  poet  uses  words  indeed;   but  they  are  merely  the  instru* 
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merits  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They  are  the  materials  which 
he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the 
mental  eye.  And  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  more 
entitled  to  be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of 
colors  to  be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great  mass 
of  men  must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  multi- 
tude in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no 
other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  worshiped  one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of 
having  something  more  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  cen- 
turies, the  innumerable  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In 
like  manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to  exhibit 
the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  transferred 
to  tlie  Sun  the  worship  which,  in  speculation,  they  considered 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the 
record  of  a  continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported 
by  the  most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating  de- 
sire of  having  some  visible  and  tangible  object  of  adoration. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  as- 
signed for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the 
world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  op- 
erated more  powerfully  than  this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated, 
the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshipers. 
A  philosopher  might  admire  so  noble  a  conception:  but  the 
crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which  presented  no 
image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human 
form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  lean- 
ing on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the 
manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty 
legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust.  Soon  after  Christianity 
had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron  saints 
assumed  the  offices  of  household  gods.  St.  George  took  the 
place  of  Mars.  St.  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  succeeded 
to  Venus  and  the  Muses.     The  fascination  of  sex  and  loveliness 
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was  again  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity ;  and  the  homage  of 
chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reformers  have 
often  made  a  stand  against  these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more 
than  apparent  and  partial  success.  The  men  who  demolished 
the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish 
those  which  were  enshrined  in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good. 
Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  embodied  before 
they  can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is 
more  easily  interested  for  the  most  unmeaning  badge,  or 
the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the  most  important 
principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer  that  no  poet,  who  should 
affect  that  metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton 
has  been  blamed,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still, 
however,  there  was  another  extreme  which,  though  far  less 
dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions.  The 
most  exquisite  art  of  poetical  coloring  can  produce  no  illusion, 
when  it  is  employed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once  perceived 
to  be  incongruous  and  absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of 
philosophers  and  theologians.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  understand- 
ings as  might  break  the  charm  which  it  was  his  object  to  throw 
over  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  in- 
distinctness and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached.  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  spirits  should  be  clothed  with  material  forms. 
"But,"  says  he,  "the  poet  should  have  secured  the  consistency 
of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  seduc- 
ing the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  This  is  easily 
said ;  but  what  if  Milton  could  not  seduce  his  readers  to  drop 
immateriality  from  their  thoughts?  What  if  the  contrary 
opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as 
to  leave  no  room  even  for  the  half  belief  which  poetry  requires  ? 
Such  we  suspect  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
poet  to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  system. 
He  therefore  took  his  stand  on  the  debatable  ground.  He 
left  the  whole  in  ambiguity.     He  has  doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid 
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himself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though  philo- 
sophically in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was 
poetically  in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other 
writer  would  have  found  impracticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The 
peculiar  art  which  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning 
circuitously  through  a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas, 
and  of  intimating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
guise those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world  ought  to 
be  at  once  mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is  so. 
That  of  Dante  is  picturesque  indeed  beyond  any  that  ever  was 
written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced  by  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mystery. 
This  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  a  fault  inseparable  from  the  plan 
of  Dante's  poem,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  rendered 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description  necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault. 
The  supernatural  agents  excite  an  interest ;  but  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest which  is  proper  to  supernatural  agents.  We  feel  that  we 
could  talk  to  the  ghosts  and  demons  without  any  emotion  of 
unearthly  awe.  We  could,  like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper, 
and  eat  heartily  in  their  company.  Dante's  angels  are  good  men 
with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteful,  ugly  executioners.  His 
dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange  situations.  The 
scene  which  passes  between  the  poet  and  Farinata  is  justly  cele- 
brated. Still,  Farinata  in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what 
Farinata  would  have  been  at  an  auto  da  fe.  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of  Dante  and  Beatrice. 
Yet  what  is  it,  but  a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet  austere 
composure,  the  lover  for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful,  but 
whose  vices  she  reprobates?  The  feelings  which  give  the  pas- 
sage its  charm  would  suit  the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other 
writers.  His  fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations. 
They  are  not  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked 
men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns,  no  tails, 
none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock.  They  have 
just  enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  intelligible 
to  human   beings.      Their  characters   are,   like  their    forms, 
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marked  by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but 
exaggerated  to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysterious 
gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  vEschylus  may  best  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.  The  style 
of  the  Athenian  had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of  the 
Oriental  character;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in 
his  mythology.  It  has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance 
which  we  generally  find  in  the  superstitions  of  Greece.  All  is 
rugged,  barbaric,  and  colossal.  The  legends  of  -^schylus  seem 
to  harmonize  less  with  the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porti- 
cos in  which  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows  to  the  God  of 
Light  and  Goddess  of  Desire,  than  with  those  huge  and  gro- 
tesque labyrinths  of  eternal  granite  in  which  Egypt  enshrined 
her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hindustan  still  bows  down  to 
her  seven-headed  idols.  His  favorite  gods  are  those  of  the 
elder  generation,  the  sons  of  heaven  and  earth,  compared  with 
whom  Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart,  the 
gigantic  Titans,  and  the  inexorable  Furies.  Foremost  among 
his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half 
redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy 
of  heaven.  Prometheus  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  Satan  of  ^Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same 
impatience  of  control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same  unconquer- 
able pride.  In  both  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in 
very  different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous  feelings. 
Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He  talks 
too  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture:  he  is  rather 
too  much  depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to 
depend  on  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the 
fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  re- 
lease will  surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another 
sphere.  The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over 
the  extremity  of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults. 
Against  the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah, 
against  the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire, 
against  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermitted  misery,  his 
spirit  bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate  energies, 
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requiring  no  support  from  anything  external,  nor  even  from 
hope  itself. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities.  They  are  not 
egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncrasies  on  their 
readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  modern 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of 
the  inexperienced  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their 
minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  colored 
by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
loftiness  of  spirit;  tlfat  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
every  line  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  we  discern  the  asperity  which 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery.  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not,  as 
far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor 
glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could 
dispel  it.  It  turned  every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into 
its  own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of 
which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible 
even  in  its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the 
Hebrew  poet,  "a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where 
the  light  was  as  darkness!"  The  gloom  of  his  character  dis- 
colors all  the  passions  of  men,  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and 
tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  paradise  and  the 
glories  of  the  eternal  throne.  All  the  portraits  of  him  are  sin- 
gularly characteristic.  No  person  can  look  on  the  features, 
noble  even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  check,  the 
haggard  and  woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptu- 
ous curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  belong  to  a  man  too 
proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover;  and,  like 
Dante,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He 
had  survived  his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
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and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the  great  men  by  whom 
he  had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into  life,  some  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  carried  into 
foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression; 
some  were  pining  in  dungeons;  and  some  had  poured  forth 
their  blood  on  scaffolds.  Venal  and  licentious  scribblers,  with 
just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pander  in  the 
style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite  writers  of  the  Sov- 
ereign and  of  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  which  could 
be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  "Comus," 
grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances. 
Amidst  these  that  fair  Muse  was  placed,  like  the  chaste  lady 
of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene,  to  be  chattered  at, 
and  pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rout  of  Satyrs 
and  Goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be  ex- 
cused in  any  man,  they  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton. 
But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither 
blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflic- 
tions, nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscrip- 
tion, nor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic 
patience.  His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they 
were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps 
stern;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufferings  could  render 
sullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great 
events,  he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  and 
manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinctions,  and  glov.-ing 
with  patriotic  hopes,  such  it  continued  to  be,  when,  after  hav- 
ing experienced  every  calamity  v.hich  is  incident  to  our  nature, 
old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die. 
Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrote  the  "Paradise  Lost"  at 
a  time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in 
general  beginning  to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which 
they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and  disappointment,  he 
adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the 
physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  norAriosto 
had  a  finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of 
external  objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams 
and  flowers,  the  songs  of  nightingales,  the  juice  of  summer 
vin.  —  24 
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fruits,  and  the  coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  conception  of 
love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  harem,  and 
ail  the  gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure 
and  quiet  affection  of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry  reminds 
us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beauti- 
ful as  fairyland,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic 
elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the 
verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be 
found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the 
Sonnets.  Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature.  They  have  no 
epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Filicaja 
in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of 
Petrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  majestic  records  of 
the  feelings  of  the  poet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye 
as  his  diary  would  have  been.  A  victory,  an  expected  attack 
upon  the  city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a 
jest  thrown  out  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream  which,  for  a 
short  time,  restored  to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the 
grave  had  closed  forever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without 
effort,  shaped  themselves  into  verse.  The  unity  of  sentiment 
and  severity  of  style  which  characterize  these  little  pieces  re- 
mind us  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  or  perhaps  still  more  of  the 
Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy.  The  noble  poem  on  the 
Massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the  occa- 
sions which  gave  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  interesting. 
But  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety 
and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
a  parallel.  It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any 
decided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strongly  marked  in  those  parts 
of  his  works  which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  distin- 
guishable in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose 
and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and  Italian,  a  strong  family  likeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  high  and  of  an  intellect  so  powerful.     He 
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lived  at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes 
and  Arimanes,  liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice. 
That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no 
single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on 
the  same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then 
were  first  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles  which  have  since 
worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American  forests, 
which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  an  un- 
wonted fear. 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  existence, 
Milton  was  the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary  champion. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  conduct. 
But  w^e  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large  portion  of 
his  countrymen  still  think  it  unjustifiable.  The  civil  war,  in- 
deed, has  been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  understood,  than  any 
event  in  English  history.  The  friends  of  liberty  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained  so 
bitterly.  Though  they  were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies  were 
the  painters.  As  a  body,  the  Roundheads  had  done  their 
utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature;  and  literature  was  even 
with  them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies. 
The  best  book  on  their  side  of  the  question  is  the  charming 
narrative  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  May's  "History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment" is  good;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the  most  interesting  crisis 
of  the  struggle.  The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  foolish  and 
violent;  and  most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  espoused  the 
same  cause,  Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay, 
have,  to  say  the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than 
either  by  candor  or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the  most 
authoritative  and  the  most  popular  historical  works  in  our 
language,  that  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume.  The  former 
is  not  only  ably  written  and  full  of  valuable  information,  but 
has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes  even  the 
prejudices  and  errors  with  which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume, 
from  whose  fascinating  narrative  the  great  mass  of  the  reading 
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public  are  still  contented  to  take  their  opinions,  hated  religion 
so  much  that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  reli- 
gion, and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity 
of  an  advocate  while  affecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  con- 
demned according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles 
the  First  shall  appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  important  question. 
We  shall  not  argue  it  on  general  grounds.  We  shall  not  recur 
to  those  primary  principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any  govern- 
ment to  the  obedience  of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced.  We  are 
entitled  to  that  vantage  ground ;  but  we  will  relinquish  it.  We 
are,  on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority,  that  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those  ancient 
knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against 
all  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage  of  sun 
and  wind.  We  will  take  the  naked  constitutional  question. 
We  confidently  affirm,  that  every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  in  favor  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Rebellion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Charles  venture  to  say  that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his 
son.  He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say 
in  name  and  profession,  because  both  Charles  himself  and  his 
creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges  of  Popery, 
retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjection  of  reason  to 
authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substance,  a  childish 
passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  priestly 
character,  and,  above  all,  a  merciless  intolerance.  This,  how- 
ever, we  waive.  We  will  concede  that  Charles  was  a  good 
Protestant;  but  we  say  that  his  Protestantism  does  not  make 
the  slightest  distinction  between  his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and  great  actions 
of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose  than 
in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.     In 
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every  venerable  precedent  they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and 
take  only  what  is  accidental:  they  keep  out  of  sight  what  is 
beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public  imitation  all  that  is  defective. 
If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example,  there  be  anything  un- 
sound,  these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct,  and 
dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  If  some  good  end  has 
been  attained  in  spite  of  them,  they  feel,  with  their  prototype, 
that 

"Their  labor  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil." 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the  Revo- 
lution these  people  are  utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of  a 
tyrant,  the  solemn  recognition  of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security, 
toleration,  all  go  for  nothing  with  them.  One  sect  there  was, 
which,  from  unfortunate  temporary  causes,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part  of  the  empire  there 
was  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that  at  that  time  its  misery  was 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom.  These 
are  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which  the  politicians  of  whom  we 
speak,  love  to  contemplate,  and  which  seem  to  them  not  indeed 
to  vindicate,  but  in  some  degree  to  palliate,  the  good  which  it 
has  produced.  Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South 
America.  They  stand  forth  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right,  which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from  trans- 
portation, under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy.  But  mention  the  mis- 
eries of  Ireland.  Then  William  is  a  hero.  Then  Somers  and 
Shrewsbury  are  great  men.  Then  the  Revolution  is  a  glorious 
era.  The  very  same  persons  who,  in  this  country,  never  omit  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  every  wretched  Jacobite  slander  re- 
specting the  Whigs  of  that  period,  have  no  sooner  crossed  St. 
George's  Channel,  than  they  begin  to  fill  their  bumpers  to  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory.  They  may  truly  boast  that 
they  look  not  at  men,  but  at  measures.  So  that  evil  be  done, 
they  care  not  who  does  it ;  the  arbitrary  Charles,  or  the  liberal 
William,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  or  Frederic  the  Protestant. 
On  such  occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upon 
their  candid  construction.  The  bold  assertions  of  these  people 
have  of  late  impressed  a  large  portion  of  the  public  with  an 
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opinion  that  James  the  Second  was  expelled  simply  because 
he  was  a  Catholic  and  that  the  Revolution  was  essentially  a 
Protestant  Revolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case;  nor  can  any  person  who 
has  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  x\bridgment  believe  that,  if  James 
had  held  his  own  religious  opinions  without  wishing  to  make 
proselytes,  or  if,  wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional  influence 
for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have  been 
invited  over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own  mean- 
ing; and,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was  primarily, 
not  to  popery,  but  to  tyranny.  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant 
because  he  was  a  Catholic;  but  they  excluded  Catholics  from 
the  crown,  because  they  thought  them  likely  to  be  tyrants.  The 
ground  on  which  they,  in  their  famous  resolution,  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  this,  "that  James  had  broken  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom."  Every  man,  therefore,  who 
approves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  must  hold  that  the  breach 
of  fundamental  laws  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  justifies  resist- 
ance. The  question,  then,  is  this :  Had  Charles  the  First 
broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  England? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  refuses  credit, 
not  merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against  Charles  by  his 
opponents,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists,  and 
to  the  confessions  of  the  king  himself.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
any  historian  of  any  party  who  has  related  the  events  of  that 
reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accession  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continued  course  of  oppres- 
sion and  treachery.  Let  those  who  applaud  the  Revolution, 
and  condemn  the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act  of  James  the  Sec- 
ond to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his 
father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single  article  in  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  houses  to  William 
and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have  violated. 
He  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends,  usurped 
the  functions  of  the  legislature,  raised  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  and  quartered  troops  on  the  people  in  the  most 
illegal  and  vexatious  manner.     Not  a  single  session  of  parlia- 
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ment  had  passed  without  some  unconstitutional  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  debate;  the  right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated; 
arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwarranted  impris- 
onments were  grievances  of  daily  occurrence.  If  these  things 
do  not  justify  resistance,  the  Revolution  was  treason ;  if  they  do, 
the  Great  Rebellion  was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  measures?  Why,  after 
the  king  had  consented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so 
many  oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  parliament  continue  to 
rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  civil  war  ?  The 
ship  money  had  been  given  up.  The  Star  Chamber  had  been 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  convo- 
cation and  secure  deliberation  of  parliaments.  Why  not  pursue 
an  end  confessedly  good  by  peaceable  and  regular  means? 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Why  was 
James  driven  from  the  throne  ?  Why  was  he  not  retained  upon 
conditions  ?  He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free  parliament  and  to 
submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  praising  our  forefathers,  who  preferred  a  revolution, 
a  disputed  succession,  a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of 
foreign  and  intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt, 
to  the  rule,  however  restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant. 
The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  praise.  They  could  not  trust  the  king.  He 
had  no  doubt  passed  salutary  laws;  but  what  assurance  was 
there  that  he  would  not  break  them?  He  had  renounced  op- 
pressive prerogatives ;  but  where  was  the  security  that  he  would 
not  resume  them  ?  The  nation  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom 
no  tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke  promises  with 
equal  facility,  a  man  whose  honor  had  been  a  hundred  times 
pawned,  and  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger 
ground  than  the  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James  can 
be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  The  Lords  and  Commons  present  him  with  a 
bill  in  which  the  constitutional  limits  of  his  power  are  marked 
out.  He  hesitates;  he  evades;  at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his 
assent  for  five  subsidies.  The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent; 
the  subsidies  are  voted;    but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved, 
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than  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  oi 
the  very  Act  which  he  had  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights  which 
were  theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inheritance  and 
by  recent  purchase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious  king  who  had 
recognized  them.  At  length  circumstances  compelled  Charles 
to  summon  another  parliament:  another  chance  was  given  to 
our  fathers :  were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown  away 
the  former  ?  Were  they  again  to  be  cozened  by  le  Roi  le  veut  ? 
Were  they  again  to  advance  their  money  on  pledges  which  had 
been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ?  Were  they  to  lay  a  second 
Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant  another 
lavish  aid  in  exchange  for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and 
then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after  ten  years  more  of  fraud 
and  oppression,  their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply,  and 
again  repay  it  with  a  perjury  ?  They  were  compelled  to  choose 
whether  they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think 
that  they  chose  wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  male- 
factors against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  gen- 
erally decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  content  them- 
selves with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He  had  so  many 
private  virtues !  And  had  James  the  Second  no  private  vir- 
tues? Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  them- 
selves being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues?  And  what, 
after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal, 
not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and 
narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies 
which  half  the  tombstones  in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie 
beneath  them.  A  good  father!  A  good  husband!  Ample 
apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and 
falsehood ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath;  and 
we  are  told  that  he  kept  his  marriage  vow !  We  accuse  him  of 
having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the  most 
hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  prelates ;  and  the  defense  is,  that 
he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him !  We  cen- 
sure him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right, 
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after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to 
observe  them ;  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning !  It  is  to  such  con- 
siderations as  these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his  hand- 
some face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe, 
most  of  his  popularity  with  the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  common 
phrase,  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive 
a  good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treach- 
erous friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  character  of  an  in- 
dividual, leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in  the  most 
important  of  all  human  relations;  and  if  in  that  relation  we  fmd 
him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  temperance  at 
table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a  topic 
on  which  the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  If, 
they  say,  he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed  them 
after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  If  he  violated  their  privi- 
leges, it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately 
defined.  No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  imputed  to  him 
which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tudors.  This 
point  Hume  has  labored,  with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable 
in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  a  forensic  ad- 
dress. The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  decisive.  Charles  had 
assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had  renounced  the  op- 
pressive powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors, 
and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He  was  not  entitled  to 
set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against  his  own  recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous 
to  dwell  upon  them.  But  those  who  have  observed  how  much 
the  events  of  that  tiiiie  are  misrepresented  and  misunderstood, 
will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply.  It  is  a  case  of 
which  the  simplest  statement  is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  parliament,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to  take 
issue  on  the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content  them- 
selves with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
public  commotions  necessarily  give  birth.  They  bewail  the  un- 
merited fate  of  Strafford.    They  execrate  the  lawless  violence  of 
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the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of  the  preachers. 
Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  reveling  on  the 
spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry;  upstarts,  enriched  by  the  public 
plunder,  taking  possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides  and  he- 
reditary trees  of  the  old  gentry;  boys  smashing  the  beautiful 
windows  of  cathedrals;  Quakers  riding  naked  through  the 
market-place;  Fifth-monarchy-men  shouting  for  King  Jesus; 
agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of  Agag ;  — 
all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  These 
charges,  were  they  infinitely  more  important,  would  not  alter  our 
opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made  us  to  differ  from  the 
slaves  who  crouch  beneath  despotic  scepters.  Many  evils,  no 
doubt,  were  produced  by  the  civil  war.  They  were  the  price  of 
our  liberty.  Has  the  acquisition  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  Devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the  body 
which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of  continued  possession  less 
horrible  than  the  struggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under  an  intolerant 
and  arbitrary  system  could  subvert  that  system  without  acts  of 
cruelty  and  folly,  half  the  objections  to  despotic  power  would  be 
removed.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  at  least  produces  no  pernicious  effects  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  of  a  nation.  We  deplore  the 
outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But  the  more  violent 
the  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution  was 
necessary.  The  violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people;  and  the 
ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.  The  heads  of 
the  church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  they  had  sown. 
The  government  had  prohibited  free  discussion :  it  had  done  its 
best  to  keep  the  people  unacquainted  with  their  duties  and  their 
rights.  The  retribution  was  just  and  natural.  If  our  rulers 
suffered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  because  they  had  them- 
selves taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed 
with  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally 
blind  submission. 
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It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always  see 
the  worst  of  them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  for  some  time 
free,  they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of 
wine  countries  are  generally  sober.  In  climates  where  wine 
is  a  rarity  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly  liberated  people 
may  be  compared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhine 
or  the  Xeres.  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation 
first  find  themselves  able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a 
rare  and  expensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxica- 
tion. Soon,  however,  plenty  teaches  discretion;  and,  after 
wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they  become 
more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their  own  country. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty 
are  wisdom,  moderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects  are 
often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors,  skepticism  on  points 
the  most  clear,  dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious. 
It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it.  They 
pull  do\\Ti  the  scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice:  they 
point  to  the  flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms, 
the  frightful  irregularity  of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then  ask 
in  scorn  where  the  promised  splendor  and  comfort  is  to  be 
found.  If  such  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there  would 
never  be  a  good  house  or  a  good  government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some  mysterious 
law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured 
her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise  were  forever  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  pro- 
tected her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful 
and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their 
steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth, 
made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit 
is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile. 
She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in 
disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  those  who, 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful 
shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her 
beauty  and  her  glory ! 
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There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freedom  produces :  and  that  cure  is  freedom.  When  a  prisoner 
first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day :  he  is  unable 
to  discriminate  colors,  or  recognize  faces.  But  the  remedy 
is,  not  to  remand  him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at 
first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half  blind 
in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason. 
The  extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile  theories 
correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to 
contend,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be 
free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy 
of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water 
till  he  had  learnt  to  swim.  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till 
they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait 
forever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  spite  of  much 
that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their  asso- 
ciates, stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public  Liberty,  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  personal  participa- 
tion in  any  of  the  blamable  excesses  of  that  time.  The  favor- 
ite topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  king.  Of  that  celebrated 
proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still  we  must  say,  in 
justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  concurred  in  it,  and 
in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  eminent  person  who  defended 
it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imputations  which, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
cast  upon  the  regicides.  We  have,  throughout,  abstained 
from  appealing  to  first  principles.  We  will  not  appeal  to  them 
now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Revolution. 
What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  execution 
of  the  father  and  the  deposition  of  the  son?  What  constitu- 
tional maxim  is  there  which  applies  to  the  former,  and  not  to 
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the  latter?  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.  If  so,  James  was  as 
innocent  as  Charles  could  have  been.  The  minister  only  ought 
to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sovereign.  If  so,  why  not 
impeach  Jefferies  and  retain  James?  The  person  of  a  king 
is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  considered  sacred  at  the 
Boyne?  To  discharge  cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a  king 
is  known  to  be  posted  is  to  approach  pretty  near  to  regicide, 
Charles,  too,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  was  put  to  death 
by  men  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  of  several 
years,  and  who  had  never  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other  tie 
than  that  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. Those  who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced 
his  army,  who  alienated  his  friends,  who  first  imprisoned  him 
in  his  palace,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his 
very  slumbers  by  imperious  messages,  who  pursued  him  with 
fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  who 
hanged,  drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  attainted  his 
innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters.  When 
we  reflect  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
same  persons  who,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  thank  God  for 
wonderfully  conducting  his  servant  William,  and  for  making 
all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  he  became  our  king  and 
governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to  be  afraid 
that  the  blood  of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  themselves 
and  their  children. 

We  disapprove,  we  repeat,  of  the  execution  of  Charles;  not 
because  the  constitution  exempts  the  king  from  responsibility, 
for  we  know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent,  have  their 
exceptions;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar  interest  in  his 
character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  describes  him  with 
perfect  justice  as  "  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  public 
enemy";  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  measure  was 
most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it  removed 
was  a  captive  and  a  hostage:  his  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance 
of  every  Royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was  at  large.  The 
Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
father:  they  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son.  The  great 
body  of  the  people,  also,  contemplated  that  proceeding  with 
feelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  government  could 
safely  venture  to  outrage. 
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But  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regicides  blamable, 
that  of  Ivlilton  appears  to  us  in  a  very  dilTcrcnt  light.  The  deed 
was  done.  It  could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  was  incurred; 
and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possible.  We  censure 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the  popular  opinion ; 
but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  wishing  to  change  that  opinion. 
The  very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained  us  from  commit- 
ting the  act  would  have  led  us,  after  it  had  been  committed, 
to  defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servility  and  superstition.  For 
the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that  the  thing  had  not  been 
done,  while  the  people  disapproved  of  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
public  liberty,  we  should  also  have  wished  the  people  to  approve 
of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  anything  more  were  wanting  to  the 
justification  of  IMilton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would  furnish  it. 
That  miserable  performance  is  now  with  justice  considered  only 
as  a  beacon  to  word-catchers  who  wish  to  become  statesmen. 
The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  "  JEneve  magni  dex- 
tra,"  gives  it  all  its  fame  with  the  present  generation.  In  that 
age  the  state  of  things  was  different.  It  was  not  then  fully  under- 
stood how  vast  an  interval  separates  the  mere  classical  scholar 
from  the  political  philosopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic, 
attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  free  governments, 
must,  if  suffered  to  remain  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most 
pernicious  eflect  on  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject,  on 
which  the  enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dwell,  his  conduct  during 
the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  under  a  military  usurper 
seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  ex- 
traordinary. The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
He  never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first 
fought  sincerely  and  manfully  for  the  parliament,  and  never 
deserted  it,  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by 
force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members  who  re- 
mained after  so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expulsions,  were 
desirous  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Vene- 
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tian  oligarchy.  But  even  when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave 
the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect  than  any  which 
had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the 
representative  system  in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise 
even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself  he  demanded  indeed 
the  first  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  but  with  powers  scarcely 
so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch  Stadtholder,  or  an  American  Presi- 
dent. He  gave  the  parliament  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative  authority,  not  even 
reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enactments;  and  he  did  not 
require  that  the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
and  the  opp)ortunities  which  he  had  of  aggrandizing  himself 
be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Wash- 
ington or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation  been  met  by  corre- 
sponding moderation,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
have  overstepped  the  line  which  he  had  traced  for  himself. 
But  when  he  found  that  his  parliaments  questioned  the  authority 
under  which  they  met,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  restricted  power  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  personal  safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  adopted 
a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromwell 
were  at  first  honest,  though  we  believe  that  he  was  driven 
from  the  noble  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  though  we 
admire,  in  common  with  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability  and 
energy  of  his  splendid  administration,  we  are  not  pleading  for 
arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands.  We  know 
that  a  good  constitution  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot. 
But  we  suspect,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  vio- 
lence of  religious  and  political  enmities  rendered  a  stable  and 
happy  settlement  next  to  impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not 
between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  Cromwell  and  the 
Stuarts.  That  Milton  chose  well,  no  man  can  doubt  who 
fairly  compares  the  events  of  the  Protectorate  with  those  of 
the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  it,  the  darkest  and  most  dis- 
graceful in  the  English  annals.     Cromwell  was  evidently  laying, 
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though  in  an  irregular  manner,  the  foundations  of  an  admirable 
system.  Never  before  had  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  discussion  been  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the 
national  honor  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the  seat  of  justice 
better  filled  at  home.  And  it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition 
which  stopped  short  of  open  rebellion  provoked  the  resentment 
of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper.  The  institutions 
which  he  had  established,  as  set  down  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were  excel- 
lent. His  practice,  it  is  true,  too  often  departed  from  the  theory 
of  these  institutions.  But,  bad  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it 
is  probable  that  his  institutions  would  have  survived  him,  and 
that  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with  him.  His 
power  had  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices.  It 
was  upheld  only  by  his  great  personal  qualities.  Little,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  second  protector,  unless  he  were 
also  a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which  followed 
his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindication  of  those  who 
exerted  themselves  to  uphold  his  authority.  His  death  dis- 
solved the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose  against  the 
parliament,  the  different  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other. 
Sect  raved  against  sect.  Party  plotted  against  party.  The 
Presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the  Inde- 
pendents, sacrificed  their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their 
old  principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past,  or 
requiring  one  stipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their 
freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 
Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blush, 
the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without 
love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot, 
and  the  slave.  The  king  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might 
trample  on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and  pock- 
eted, with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her 
more  degrading  gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests 
of  buffoons,  regulated  the  policy  of  the  state.  The  government 
had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just  religion  enough  to 
persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every 
grinning  courtier,  and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawn- 
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ing  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles 
and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch ;  and  England  propitiated  those 
obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest 
children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  disgrace, 
till  the  race  accursed  of  God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven 
forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  by-word 
and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the 
public  character  of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large 
body.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  him  from  his  contemporaries.  And,  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided.  We 
must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply  only 
to  those  who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or  to 
the  other  side.  In  days  of  public  commotion,  every  faction, 
like  an  Oriental  army,  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp-followers, 
a  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who  prowl  round  its  line  of 
march  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  under  its  protection, 
but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to  exterminate 
it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
abounded  with  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who  transferred 
their  support  to  every  government  as  it  rose;  who  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  king  in  1640  and  spat  in  his  face  in  1649;  who 
shouted  with  equal  glee  w^hen  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn ; 
who  dined  on  calves'  heads,  or  stuck  up  oak  branches,  as  cir- 
cumstances altered,  without  the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance. 
These  we  leave  out  of  the  account.  We  take  our  estimate  of 
parties  from  those  who  really  deserve  to  be  called  partizans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The 
odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been  want- 
ing attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For 
many  years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of  un- 
measured invective  and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
utmost  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time 
when  the  press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious.     They  were 
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not  men  of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body,  unpopular ;  they  could 
not  defend  themselves;  and  the  public  would  not  take  them 
under  its  protection.  They  were  therefore  abandoned,  with- 
out reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists. 
The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect, 
their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their 
Hebrew  names,  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on 
every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detesta- 
tion of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject  should 
carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule 
which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

"Ecco  il  fonte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  se  contiene: 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene." 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed  their 
measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  do^^^l  King,  Church,  and 
Aristocracy,  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and 
rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  ^lost  of  their 
absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  free- 
masonry, or  the  dress  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these  badges 
were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body  to  whose 
courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obligations 
had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of  the 
adherents  of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated.  But, 
if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall  like  Bassanio,  in  the  play, 
turn  from  the  specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the  Death's 
head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest 
which  conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and   eternal   interests.     Not  content  with   acknowledging,   in 
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general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed 
every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power 
nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  sene  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with 
them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt 
the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  Deit}-  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze 
full  on  his  intolerable  brightaess,  and  to  commune  with  him 
face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial 
distinctions.  The  difference  bet«-een  the  greatest  and  the 
meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the 
boundless  inter\"al  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on 
whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recog- 
nized no  title  to  superiorit}'  but  his  favor;  and,  confident  of 
that  favor,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  th£ 
oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers 
of  heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their 
steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their 
palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems 
crowns  of  glor}'  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with 
contempt :  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mightier  hand.  The  ver}-  meanest  of  them  was  a  being 
to  whose  fate  a  m}-5terious  and  terrible  importance  belonged, 
on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked 
with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven 
and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicit}'  which  should  continue 
when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events 
which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had 
been  ordained  on  his  account  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almight>-  had 
proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  harp 
of  the  prophet     He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer 
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from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by 
the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blco'^  of  no  earthly  sacri- 
j5ce.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the 
rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  Nature  had 
shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one 
all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion,  the  other  proud, 
calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust 
before  his  Maker;  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king. 
In  his  devotional  retirement,  he  prayed  with  convulsions,  and 
groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible 
illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the  tempting  whis- 
pers of  fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  or 
woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.  Like  Vane, 
he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  scepter  of  the  millennial 
year.  Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
that  God  had  hid  his  face  from  him.  But  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tempes- 
tuous workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind 
them.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their 
whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.  But  those  had  little 
reason  to  laugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in 
the  field  of  battle.  These  fanatics  brought  to  civil  and  military 
affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability  of  purpose 
which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with  their  reli- 
gious zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it. 
The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  them  tran- 
quil on  every  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had  sub- 
jected to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and  fear.  Death  had 
lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms.  They  had  their  smiles 
and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the 
things  of  this  world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them  Stoics,  had 
cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of  corrup- 
tion. It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue  unwise  ends, 
but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.  They  went  through  the 
world,  like  Sir  Artegal's  iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing 
and  trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human  beings, 
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but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities,  insensible 
to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by  any 
weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans. 
We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the 
sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of  their  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after 
things  too  high  for  mortal  reach :  and  we  know  that,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst  vices 
of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  austerity,  that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dunstans 
and  their  De  Montforts,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars. 
Yet,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest, 
and  a  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  because 
it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  Th^e  was  another  party,  by  no 
means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and  ability, 
which  acted  with  them  on  very  different  principles.  We  speak 
of  those  whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens, 
men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  time,  doubting 
Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religious  subjects, 
but  passionate  worshipers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the  study 
of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as  their  idol,  and 
proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  examples. 
They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  devout  associates, 
w^hose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to 
affect  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  imperceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall  attempt  to  speak 
of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect 
candor.  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  prof- 
ligacy and  baseness  of  the  horse-boys,  gamblers  and  bravos, 
whom  the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the 
dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter 
discipline  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated. 
We  will  select  a  more  favorable  specimen.     Thinking  as  we 
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do  that  the  cause  of  the  king  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and 
tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with  complacency 
on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national 
pride  in  comparing  them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots 
of  other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who 
throng  their  antechambers,  and  the  Janissaries  who  mount 
guard  at  their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heart- 
less, dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at 
every  word.  They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction 
dressed  up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valor, 
defending  without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was 
a  freedom  in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very  degrada- 
tion. The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong 
within  them.  They  were  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or 
selfish  motive.  Compassion  and  romantic  honor,  the  preju- 
dices of  childhood,  and  the  venerable  names  of  history  threw 
over  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa;  and,  like  the  Red- 
Cross  Kjiight,  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an 
injured  beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome 
sorceress.  In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits 
of  the  political  question.  It  was  not  for  a  treacherous  king  or 
an  intolerant  church  that  they  fought,  but  for  the  old  banner 
which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over  the  heads  of  their 
fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  received  the  hands 
of  their  brides.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
tlieir  political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  their  adversaries,  those  qualities  which  are  the  grace  of 
private  life.  With  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they 
had  also  many  of  its  virtues :  courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tender- 
ness, and  respect  for  women.  They  had  far  more  both  of  pro- 
found and  of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners 
were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their  tastes 
more  elegant,  and  their  households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free- 
thinker. He  was  not  a  Royalist.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union. 
From  the  parliament  and  from  the  court,  from  the  conventicle 
and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
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circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  what- 
ever was  great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  per- 
nicious ingredients  by  which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled. 
Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

"As  ever  in  his  great  task-master's  eye." 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
Judge  and  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their 
contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran- 
quillity, their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest  skeptic 
or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners, 
their  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aver- 
sion to  pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had 
nevertheless  all  the  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which 
were  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  party  of  the  tyrant. 
There  was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  litera- 
ture, a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more 
chivalrous  delicacy  of  honor  and  love.  Though  his  opinions 
were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  as 
harmonize  best  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  was 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant 
Cavaliers  were  misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master 
and  not  the  slave.  Like  the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the 
pleasures  of  fascination ;  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened 
to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens;  yet  he  glided  by  without  being  se- 
duced to  their  fatal  shore.  He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe;  but  he 
bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitch- 
ing sweetness.  The  illusions  which  captivated  his  imagination 
never  impaired  his  reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof 
against  the  splendor,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance  which 
enchanted  the  poet.  Any  person  who  will  contrast  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  his  treatises  on  Prelacy  with  the  exquisite 
lines  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the  "Penseroso," 
which  was  published  about  the  same  time,  will  understand 
our  meaning.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than 
an)^hing  else,  raises  his  character  in  our  estimation,  because 
it  shows  how  many  private  tastes  and  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in 
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order  to  do  what  he  considered  his  duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the 
very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents;  but  his 
hand  is  firm.  He  does  naught  in  hate,  but  all  in  honor.  He 
kisses  the  beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its 
great  and  peculiar  splendor  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
If  he  exerted  himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  perse- 
cuting hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with  others. 
But  the  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  the  species  of 
freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the 
least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his 
own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contempo- 
raries raised  their  voices  against  Ship-money  and  the  Star- 
chamber.  But  there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the  more 
fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  unfet- 
tered exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the  objects 
which  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  important.  He 
was  desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves  as  well 
as  tax  themselves,  and  should  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion 
of  prejudice  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  that 
those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemes 
of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the 
king  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless 
brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  disperse 
the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  liberating  the 
captive.  They  thought  only  of  conquering  when  they  should 
have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

"Oh,  ye  mistook!     Ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand 
And  bound  him  fast.     Without  the  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motionless." 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break 
the  ties  which  bound  a  stupefied  people  to  the  seat  of  enchant- 
ment, was  the  noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public 
conduct  was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the  Presbyterians; 
for  this  he  forsook  them.    He  fought  their  perilous  battle;   but 
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he  turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph. 
He  saw  that  they,  hke  those  whom  ihey  had  vanquished,  were 
hostile  to  the  liberty  of  thought.  He  therefore  joined  the 
Independents,  and  called  upon  Cromwell  to  break  the  secular 
chain,  and  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Presby- 
terian wolf.  With  a  view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked 
the  licensing  system,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  states- 
man should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand  and  as  frontlets 
between  his  eyes.  His  attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  less 
against  particular  abuses  than  against  those  deeply  seated 
errors  on  which  'almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  wor- 
ship of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  senti- 
ments more  efifectually,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the 
boldest  literary  ser\'ices.  He  never  came  up  in  the  rear,  when 
the  outworks  had  been  carried  and  the  breach  entered.  He 
pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes, 
he  wrote  with  incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against 
the  bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail, 
he  passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the 
crowd  of  writers  who  now  hastened  to  insult  a  falling  party. 
There  is  no  more  hazardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bearing 
the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected  recesses  in  which 
no  light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure 
of  ^Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome  vapors,  and  to  brave  the 
terrible  explosion.  Those  who  most  disapprove  of  his  opinions 
must  respect  the  hardihood  with  which  he  maintained  them. 
He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the  credit  of  expounding  and  de- 
fending the  popular  parts  of  his  religious  and  political  creed. 
He  took  his  own  stand  upon  those  which  the  great  body  of  his 
countr}'men  reprobated  as  criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical. 
He  stood  up  for  divorce  and  regicide.  He  attacked  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and  beneficent  career 
resembled  that  of  the  god  of  light  and  fertility. 

"Nitor  in  adversum;   nee  me,  qui  caetera,  \incit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should, 
in  our  time,  be  so  little  read.     As  compositions,  they  deserve 
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the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound 
with  passages  compared  with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of 
cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not 
even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  has  the  great 
poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial 
works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in 
bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own 
majestic  language,  "a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies." 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  performances, 
to  analyze  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  "  Areopagitica  "  and  the  nervous 
rhetoric  of  the  "  Iconoclast,"  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent passages  which  occur  in  the  "  Treatise  of  Reformation," 
and  the  ''Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant."  But  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this  im- 
possible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  our- 
selves away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  pecul- 
iarly set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall 
scarcely  be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  linger- 
ing near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering 
which  we  bring  to  it.  While  this  book  hes  on  our  table,  we 
seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  writer.  We  are  transported 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  we 
are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging;  that  we  see  him  sitting 
at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings ;  that  we  can 
catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the 
day;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  Imes  of  his  noble  countenance 
the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction. 
We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in  which  we  should 
listen  to  his  slightest  word,  the  passionate  veneration  with  which 
we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep  upon  it,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  we  should  endeavor  to  console  him,  if  indeed 
such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the  neglect  of  an  age 
unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,   the  eagerness  with 
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which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker 
friend  Ehvood,  the  prinlege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of 
taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which  flowed  from  his  Hps. 

These  are  perhaps-  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  written 
shall  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
And  we  think  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and 
ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  BoswelHsm.  But 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  have  not  been  found  wanting,  which  have  been  declared 
sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are 
\isibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most 
High.  These  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize; 
and  of  these  was  ISIilton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of 
his  name,  are  pleasant  to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those  celes- 
tial fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger 
sent  down  from  the  gardens  of  paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only 
by  superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  miraculous  efl&cacy 
to  invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  deHght 
but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  en\y  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and  patriot, 
without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works 
with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  he  labored  for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers,  the  deadly 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which 
he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his  fame. 
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(From  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times") 

THE  DISASTERS  OF  CABUL 

The  withdrawal  of  Dost  Mahomed  from  the  scene  did  noth- 
ing to  secure  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Soojah,  The 
Shah  was  hated  on  his  own  account.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
traitor  who  had  sold  his  country  to  the  foreigners.  Insurrections 
began  to  be  chronic.  They  were  going  on  in  the  very  midst 
of  Cabul  itself.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  was  warned  of  danger, 
but  seemed  to  take  no  heed.  Some  fatal  blindness  appears  to 
have  suddenly  fallen  on  the  eyes  of  our  people  in  Cabul.  On 
November  2d,  1841,  an  insurrection  broke  out.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  lived  in  the  city  itself;  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  and  the 
military  commander,  Major- General  Elphinstone,  were  in  can- 
tonments at  some  little  distance.  The  insurrection  might  have 
been  put  down  in  the  first  instance  with  hardly  the  need  even 
of  Napoleon's  famous  "whiff  of  grape-shot."  But  it  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  attempt  at  control.  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  could  not  be  got  to  believe  that  it  was  anything  serious, 
even  when  a  fanatical  and  furious  mob  were  besieging  his  own 
house.  The  fanatics  were  especially  bitter  against  Burnes, 
because  they  believed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  treachery. 
They  accused  him  of  having  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  deceived  him,  and  brought  the  English  into  the 
country.  How  entirely  innocent  of  this  charge  Burnes  was  we 
all  now  know;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  was 
much  in  the  external  aspect  of  events  to  excuse  such  a  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  an  infuriated  Afghan.  To  the  last  Burnes  re- 
fused to  believe  that  he  was  in  danger.     He  had  always  been  a 
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friend  to  the  Afghans,  he  said,  and  he  could  have  nothing  to 
fear.  It  was  true.  He  had  always  been  the  sincere  friend  of 
the  Afghans.  It  was  his  misfortune,  and  the  heavy  fault  of  his 
superiors,  that  he  had  been  made  to  appear  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Afghans.  He  had  now  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  errors 
and  the  wrong-doing  of  others.  He  harangued  the  raging  mob, 
and  endeavored  to  bring  them  to  reason.  He  docs  not  seem 
to  have  understood,  up  to  the  very  last  moment,  that  by  re- 
minding them  that  he  was  Alexander  Bumes,  their  old  friend, 
he  was  only  giving  them  a  new  reason  for  demanding  his  life. 
He  was  murdered  in  the  tumult.  He  and  his  brother  and  all 
those  with  them  were  hacked  to  pieces  with  Afghan  knives. 
He  was  only  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  when  he  was  murdered. 
He  w'as  the  first  victim  of  the  policy  which  had  resolved  to  in- 
ter\-ene  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan.  Fate  seldom  showed  with 
more  strange  and  bitter  malice  her  proverbial  irony  than  when 
she  made  him  the  first  victim  of  the  policy  adopted  in  despite 
of  his  best  advice  and  his  strongest  warnings. 

The  murder  of  Bumes  was  not  a  climax;  it  was  only  a 
beginning.  The  English  troops  were  quartered  in  canton- 
ments outside  the  city,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 
These  cantonments  were,  in  any  case  of  real  difficulty,  prac- 
tically indefensible.  The  popular  monarch,  the  darling  of  his 
people,  whom  we  had  restored  to  his  throne,  was  in  the  Balla 
Hissar,  or  citadel  of  Cabul.  From  the  moment  when  the  in- 
surrection broke  out  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  or  a 
besieged  man  there.  He  was  as  utterly  unable  to  help  our 
people  as  they  were  to  help  him.  The  whole  country  threw 
itself  into  insurrection  against  him  and  us.  The  Afghans 
attacked  the  cantonments,  and  actually  compelled  the  English 
to  abandon  the  forts  in  which  all  our  commissariat  was  stored. 
We  were  thus  threatened  with  famine,  even  if  we  could  resist 
the  enemy  in  arms.  We  were  strangely  unfortunate  in  our 
civil  and  military  leaders.  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  good  purpose,  but  he  was  weak  and  credu- 
lous. The  commander.  General  Elphinstone,  was  old,  infirm, 
tortured  by  disease,  broken  down  both  in  mind  and  body,  in- 
capable of  forming  a  purpose  of  his  own,  or  of  holding  to  one 
suggested  by  anybody  else.     His  second  in  command  was  a 
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far  stronger  and  abler  man,  but  unhappily  the  two  could  never 
agree.  " They  were  both  of  them,"  says  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye,  "brave 
men.  In  any  other  situation,  though  the  physical  infirmities 
of  the  one  and  the  cankered  vanity,  the  dogmatical  perverse- 
ness  of  the  other,  might  have  in  some  measure  detracted  from 
their  efficiency  as  military  commanders,  I  believe  they  would 
have  exhibited  sufficient  courage  and  constancy  to  rescue  an 
army  from  utter  destruction,  and  the  British  name  from  in- 
delible reproach.  But  in  the  Cabul  cantonments  they  were 
miserably  out  of  place.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  there,  by 
superhuman  intervention,  to  work  out  the  utter  ruin  and  pros- 
tration of  an  unholy  policy  by  ordinary  human  means."  One 
fact  must  be  mentioned  by  an  English  historian  —  one  which 
an  English  historian  has  happily  not  often  to  record.  It  is 
certain  that  an  officer  in  our  service  entered  into  negotiations 
for  the  murder  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who  were  our  worst 
enemies.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  believed  in  doing  so 
he  was  acting  as  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  would  have  had  him  do. 
Sir  W.  Macnaghten  was  innocent  of  any  complicity  in  such  a 
plot,  and  was  incapable  of  it.  But  the  negotiations  were  opened 
and  carried  on  in  his  name. 

A  new  figure  appeared  on  the  scene,  a  dark  and  a  fierce  ap- 
parition. This  was  Akbar  Khan,  the  favorite  son  of  Dost 
Mahomed.  He  was  a  daring,  a  clever,  an  unscrupulous  young 
man.  From  the  moment  when  he  entered  Cabul  he  became 
the  real  leader  of  the  insurrection  against  Shah  Soojah  and  us. 
Macnaghten,  persuaded  by  the  military  commander  that  the 
position  of  things  was  hopeless,  consented  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Akbar  Khan.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  had  offered  us  terms  which  made  the 
ears  of  our  envoy  tingle.  Such  terms  had  not  often  been  even 
suggested  to  British  soldiers  before.  They  were  simply  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Macnaghten  indignantly  rejected  them. 
Everything  went  wrong  with  him,  however.  We  were  beaten 
again  and  again  by  the  Afghans.  Our  officers  never  faltered  in 
their  duty;  but  the  melancholy  truth  has  to  be  told  that  the 
men,  most  of  whom  were  Asiatics,  at  last  began  to  lose  heart 
and  would  not  fight  the  enemy.  So  the  envoy  was  compelled 
to  enter  into  terms  with  Akbar  Khan  and  the  other  chiefs. 
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Akbar  Khan  received  him  at  first  with  contemptuous  insolence 
—  as  a  haughty  conqueror  receives  some  ignoble  and  humiliated 
adversary.  It  was  agreed  that  the  British  troops  should  quit 
Afghanistan  at  once;  that  Dost  Mahomed  and  his  family 
should  be  sent  back  to  Afghanistan ;  that  on  his  return  the  un- 
fortunate Shah  Soojah  should  be  allowed  to  take  himself  off  to 
India  or  where  he  would;  and  that  some  British  ofhcers  should 
be  left  at  Cabul  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 
The  evacuation  did  not  take  place  at  once,  although  the 
fierce  winter  was  setting  in,  and  the  snow  was  falling  heavily, 
ominously.  Macnaghten  seems  to  have  had  still  some  linger- 
ing hopes  that  something  would  turn  up  to  relieve  him  from 
the  shame  of  quitting  the  country;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  if  by  any  chance  he  could  escape  from 
them.  On  both  sides  there  were  dallyings  and  delays.  At  last 
Akbar  Khan  made  a  new  and  startling  proposition  to  our  en- 
voy. It  was  that  they  two  should  enter  into  a  secret  treaty, 
should  unite  their  arms  against  the  other  chiefs,  and  should 
keep  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  as  nominal  king,  with  Akbar 
Khan  as  his  vizier.  Macnaghten  caught  at  the  proposals.  He 
had  entered  into  terms  of  negotiation  with  the  Afghan  chiefs 
together;  he  now  consented  to  enter  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
one  of  the  chiefs  to  turn  their  joint  arms  against  the  others. 
It  would  be  idle  and  shameful  to  attempt  to  defend  such  a  policy. 
We  can  only  excuse  it  by  considering  the  terrible  circumstances 
of  ^lacnaghten's  position,  the  manner  in  which  his  nerves  and 
moral  fiber  had  been  shaken  and  shattered  by  calamities,  and 
his  doubts  whether  he  could  place  any  reliance  on  the  promises 
of  the  chiefs.  He  had  apparently  sunk  into  that  condition  of 
mind  which  Macaulay  tells  us  that  Clive  adopted  so  readily  in 
his  dealings  with  Asiatics,  and  under  the  influence  of  which 
men  naturally  honorable  and  high-minded  come  to  believe  that 
it  is  right  to  act  treacherously  with  those  whom  we  believe  to 
be  treacherous.  All  this  is  but  excuse,  and  rather  poor  excuse. 
When  it  has  all  been  said  and  thought  of,  we  must  still  be  glad 
to  believe  that  there  are  not  many  Englishmen  who  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  consented  even  to  give  a  hearing  to  the 
proposals  of  Akbar  Khan. 
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Whatever  Macnaghten's  error,  it  was  dearly  expiated.  He 
went  out  at  noon  next  day  to  confer  with  Akbar  Khan  on  the 
banks  of  the  neighboring  river.  Three  of  his  officers  were  with 
him.  Akbar  ELhan  was  ominously  surrounded  by  friends  and 
retainers.  These  kept  pressing  round  the  unfortunate  envoy. 
Some  remonstrance  was  made  by  one  of  the  English  officers, 
but  Akbar  Khan  said  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  they  were 
all  in  the  secret.  Not  many  words  were  spoken ;  the  expected 
conference  had  hardly  begun  when  a  signal  was  given  or  an 
order  issued  by  Akbar  Klian,  and  the  envoy  and  the  officers 
were  suddenly  seized  from  behind.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion 
followed,  in  which  hardly  anything  is  clear  and  certain  but  the 
one  most  horrible  incident.  The  envoy  struggled  with  Akbar 
Khan,  who  had  himself  seized  Macnaghten ;  Akbar  Khan  drew 
from  his  belt  one  of  a  pair  of  pistols  which  Macnaghten  had 
presented  to  him  a  short  time  before,  and  shot  him  through  the 
body.  The  fanatics  who  were  crowding  round  hacked  the 
body  to  pieces  with  their  knives.  Of  the  three  officers  one  was 
killed  on  the  spot ;  the  other  two  were  forced  to  mount  Afghan 
horses  and  carried  away  as  prisoners. 

At  first  this  horrid  deed  of  treachery  and  blood  shows  like 
that  to  which  Clearchus  and  his  companions,  the  chiefs  of  the 
famous  ten  thousand  Greeks,  fell  victims  at  the  hands  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  the  Persian  satrap.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the 
treachery  of  Akbar,  base  as  it  was,  did  not  contemplate  more 
than  the  seizure  of  the  envoy  and  his  officers.  There  were 
jealousies  and  disputes  among  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection. 
One  of  them,  in  especial,  had  got  his  mind  filled  with  the  con- 
viction, inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  unfortunate  and  unparalleled 
negotiation  already  mentioned,  that  the  envoy  had  offered  a 
price  for  his  head.  Akbar  Khan  was  accused  by  him  of  being  a 
secret  friend  of  the  envoy  and  the  English.  Akbar  Khan's  father 
was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  it  may  have  been 
thought  that  on  his  account  and  for  personal  purposes  Akbar 
was  favoring  the  envoy,  and  even  intriguing  with  him.  Akbar 
offered  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  making  the  envoy  a  captive  and 
handing  him  over  to  the  chiefs.  This  was  the  treacherous  plot 
which  he  strove  to  carry  out  by  entering  into  the  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  easily  deluded  envoy.     On  the  fatal  day  the  latter 
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resisted  and  struggled ;  Akbar  Khan  heard  a  cry  of  alarm  that  the 
English  soldiers  were  coming  out  of  the  cantonments  to  rescue 
the  envoy;  and,  wild  with  passion,  he  suddenly  drew  his  pistol 
and  fired.  This  was  the  statement  made  again  and  again  by 
Akbar  Khan  himself.  It  does  not  seem  an  improbable  explana- 
tion for  what  otherwise  looks  a  murder  as  stupid  and  purposeless 
as  it  was  brutal.  The  explanation  does  not  much  relieve  the 
darkness  of  Akbar  Khan's  character.  It  is  given  here  as  history, 
not  as  exculpation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  Akbar  Khan  would  have  shrunk  from  any  treachery  or  any 
cruelty  which  served  his  purpose.  His  own  explanation  of  his 
purpose  in  this  instance  shows  a  degree  of  treachery  which  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  even  in  the  East.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  suspicion  of  perfidy  under  which  the  Enghsh  envoy 
labored,  and  which  was  the  main  impulse  of  Akbar  Khan's 
movement,  had  evidence  enough  to  support  it  in  the  eyes  of 
suspicious  enemies ;  and  that  poor  Macnaghten  would  not  have 
been  murdered  had  he  not  consented  to  meet  Akbar  Khan  and 
treat  with  him  on  a  proposition  to  which  an  English  official 
should  never  have  listened. 

A  terrible  agony  of  suspense  followed  among  the  little  English 
force  in  the  cantonments.  The  military  chiefs  afterw^ard  stated 
that  they  did  not  know  until  the  following  day  that  any  calamity 
had  befallen  the  envoy.  But  a  keen  suspicion  ran  through  the 
cantonments  that  some  fearful  deed  had  been  done.  No  step 
was  taken  to  avenge  the  death  of  Macnaghten,  even  when  it  be- 
came known  that  his  hacked  and  mangled  body  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  triumph  all  through  the  streets  and  bazaars  of  Cabul. 
A  paralysis  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  the  councils  of  our  military 
chiefs.  On  December  24,  1841,  came  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
officers  seized  by  Akbar  Khan,  accompanying  proposals  for  a 
treaty  from  the  Afghan  chiefs.  It  is  hard  now  to  understand 
how  any  English  officers  could  have  consented  to  enter  into 
terms  with  the  murderers  of  Macnaghten  before  his  mangled 
body  could  well  have  ceased  to  bleed.  It  is  strange  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  most  of  them  that  there  was  an  alternative;  that 
they  were  not  ordered  by  fate  to  accept  whatever  the  conquerors 
chose  to  ofi^er.  We  can  all  see  the  difficulty  of  their  position. 
General  Elphinstone  and  his  second  in  command,  Brigadier 
vui.  —  26 
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Shelton,  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to 
stay  where  they  were  or  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Afghans. 
But  it  might  have  occurred  to  many  that  they  were  nevertheless 
not  bound  to  treat  with  the  Afghans.  They  might  have  re- 
membered the  famous  answer  of  the  father  in  Corneille's  im- 
mortal drama,  who  is  asked  what  his  son  could  have  done  but 
yield  in  the  face  of  such  odds,  and  exclaims  in  generous  passion 
that  he  could  have  died.  One  English  officer  of  mark  did  counsel 
his  superiors  in  this  spirit.  This  was  Major  Eldred  Pottinger, 
whose  skill  and  courage  in  the  defense  of  Herat  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Pottinger  was  for  cutting  their  way  through  all 
enemies  and  difficulties  as  far  as  they  could,  and  then  occupying 
the  ground  with  their  dead  bodies.  But  his  advice  was  hardly 
taken  into  consideration.  It  was  determined  to  treat  with  the 
Afghans;  and  treating  with  the  Afghans  now  meant  accepting 
any  terms  the  Afghans  chose  to  impose  on  their  fallen  enemies. 
In  the  negotiations  that  went  on  some  written  documents  were 
exchanged.  One  of  these,  drawn  up  by  the  English  negotiators, 
contains  a  short  sentence  which  we  believe  to  be  absolutely 
unique  in  the  history  of  British  dealings  with  armed  enemies. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  the  Afghan  conquerors  not  to  be  too  hard  upon 
the  vanquished ;  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed.  "  In  friendship, 
kindness  and  consideration  are  necessary,  not  overpowering 
the  weak  with  sufferings!"  In  friendship!  —  we  appealed  to 
the  friendship  of  Macnaghten's  murderers;  to  the  friendship, 
in  any  case,  of  the  man  whose  father  we  had  dethroned  and 
driven  into  exile.  Not  overpowering  the  weak  with  sufferings ! 
The  weak  were  the  English  !  One  might  fancy  he  was  reading 
the  plaintive  and  piteous  appeal  of  some  forlorn  and  feeble  tribe 
of  helpless  half-breeds  for  the  mercy  of  arrogant  and  mastering 
rulers.  "Suffolk's  imperious  tongue  is  stern  and  rough,"  says 
one  in  Shakespeare's  pages,  when  he  is  bidden  to  ask  for  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  captors  whom  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
resist.  The  tongue  with  which  the  English  force  at  Cabul  ad- 
dressed the  Afghans  was  not  imperious  or  stern  or  rough.  It  was 
bated,  mild,  and  plaintive.  Only  the  other  day,  it  would  seem, 
these  men  had  blown  up  the  gates  of  Ghuznee,  and  rushed 
through  the  dense  smoke  and  the  falling  ruins  to  attack  the  enemy 
hand  to  hand.     Only  the  other  day  our  envoy  had  received  in 
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surrender  the  bright  sword  of  Dost  Mahomed.  Now  the  same 
men  who  had  seen  these  things  could  only  plead  for  a  little 
gentleness  of  consideration,  and  had  no  thought  of  resistance, 
and  did  not  any  longer  seem  to  know  how  to  die. 

We  accepted  the  terms  of  treaty  offered  to  us.  Nothing  else 
could  be  done  by  men  who  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  the  heroic  father  in  Corneille.  The  English  were  at 
once  to  take  themselves  off  out  of  Afghanistan,  giving  up  all 
their  guns  except  six,  which  they  were  allowed  to  retain  for  their 
necessary  defense  in  their  mournful  journey  home;  they  were 
to  leave  behind  all  the  treasure,  and  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  something  additional  for  the  safe-conduct  of  the  poor  little 
army  to  Peshawur  or  to  Jellalabad ;  and  they  were  to  hand  over 
six  officers  as  hostages  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  the  conditions. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  conditions  included  the  im- 
mediate release  of  Dost  Mahomed  and  his  family,  and  their 
return  to  Afghanistan.  When  these  should  return,  the  six  hos- 
tages were  to  be  released.  Only  one  concession  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  conquerors.  It  was  at  first  demanded  that  some 
of  the  married  ladies  should  be  left  as  hostages ;  but  on  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  English  officers  this  condition  was  waived 
—  at  least  for  the  moment.  When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
officers  who  had  been  seized  when  Macnaghten  was  murdered 
were  released. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  these  officers  were  not  badly 
treated  by  Akbar  Khan  while  they  were  in  his  power.  On 
the  contrary,  he  hrd  to  make  strenuous  efforts,  and  did  make 
them  in  good  faith,  to  save  them  from  being  murdered  by  bands 
of  his  fanatical  followers.  One  of  the  officers  has  himself  de- 
scribed the  almost  desperate  efforts  which  Akbar  Khan  had  to 
make  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  who  thronged  thirst^ 
ing  for  the  blood  of  the  Englishman  up  to  the  very  stirrup  of 
their  young  chief.  "Akbar  Khan,"  says  this  officer,  "at  length 
drew  his  sword  and  laid  about  him  right  manfully"  in  defense 
of  his  prisoner.  When,  however,  he  had  got  the  latter  into  a 
place  of  safety,  the  impetuous  young  Afghan  chief  could  not 
restrain  a  sneer  at  his  captive  and  the  cause  his  captive  repre- 
sented. Turning  to  the  English  officer,  he  said  more  than  once, 
"in  a  tone  of  triumphant  derision,"  some  words  such  as  these: 
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"So  you  are  the  man  who  came  here  to  seize  my  country?" 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  condition  of  things  gave  bitter  mean- 
ing to  the  taunt,  if  they  did  not  actually  excuse  it.  At  a  later 
period  of  this  melancholy  story  it  is  told  by  Lady  Sale  that  crowds 
of  the  fanatical  Ghilzyes  were  endeavoring  to  persuade  Akbar 
Khan  to  slaughter  all  the  English,  and  that  when  he  tried  to 
pacify  them  they  said  that  when  Burnes  came  into  the  country 
they  entreated  Akbar  Khan's  father  to  have  Burnes  killed,  or  he 
would  go  back  to  Hindostan,  and  on  some  future  day  return  and 
bring  an  army  with  him,  "to  take  our  country  from  us";  and 
all  the  calamities  had  come  upon  them  because  Dost  Mahomed 
would  not  take  their  advice.  Akbar  Khan  either  was  or  pre- 
tended to  be  moderate.  He  might,  indeed,  safely  put  on  an  air 
of  magnanimity.  His  enemies  were  doomed.  It  needed  no  com- 
mand from  him  to  decree  their  destruction. 

The  withdrawal  from  Cabul  began.  It  was  the  heart  of  a 
cruel  winter.  The  English  had  to  make  their  way  through  the 
awful  pass  of  Koord  Cabul.  This  stupendous  gorge  runs  for 
some  five  miles  between  mountain  ranges  so  narrow,  lofty,  and 
grim,  that  in  the  winter  season  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  hardly 
pierce  its  darkness  even  at  the  noontide.  Down  the  center 
dashed  a  precipitous  mountain  torrent  so  fiercely  that  the  stern 
frost  of  that  terrible  time  could  not  stay  its  course.  The  snow 
lay  in  masses  on  the  ground;  the  rocks  and  stones  that  raised 
their  heads  above  the  snow  in  the  way  of  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ers were  slippery  with  frost.  Soon  the  white  snow  began  to  be 
stained  and  splashed  with  blood.  Fearful  as  this  Koord  Cabul 
Pass  was,  it  was  only  a  degree  worse  than  the  load  which  for  two 
whole  days  the  English  had  to  traverse  to  reach  it.  The  army 
which  set  out  from  Cabul  numbered  more  than  four  thousand 
fighting  men  —  of  whom  Europeans,  it  should  be  said,  formed 
but  a  small  proportion  —  and  some  twelve  thousand  camp  fol- 
lowers of  all  kinds.  There  were  also  many  women  and  children. 
Lady  Macnaghten,  widow  of  the  murdered  envoy;  Lady  Sale, 
whose  gallant  husband  was  holding  Jellalabad,  at  the  near 
end  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  toward  the  Indian  frontier;  Mrs. 
Sturt,  her  daughter,  soon  to  be  widowed  by  the  death  of  her 
young  husband ;  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  seven  children,  and  many 
other  pitiable  fugitives.     The  winter  journey  would  have  been 
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cruel  and  dangerous  enough  in  time  of  peace;  but  this  journey 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  something  far  worse  than 
conmion  war.  At  every  step  of  the  road,  every  opening  of  the 
rocks,  the  unhappy  crowd  of  confused  and  heterogeneous  fugi- 
tives were  beset  by  bands  of  savage  fanatics,  who  with  their 
long  guns  and  long  knives  were  murdering  all  they  could  reach. 
It  was  all  the  way  a  confused  constant  battle  against  a  guerrilla 
enemy  of  the  most  furious  and  merciless  temper,  who  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  ground,  and  could  rush  forward  and 
retire  exactly  as  suited  their  tactics.  The  English  soldiers, 
weary,  weak,  and  crippled  by  frost,  could  make  but  a  poor 
fight  against  the  savage  Afghans.  "It  was  no  longer,"  says  Sir 
J.  W.  Kaye,  "a  retreating  army;  it  was  a  rabble  in  chaotic 
flight."  Men,  women,  and  children,  horses,  ponies,  camels,  the 
wounded,  the  dying,  the  dead,  all  crowded  together  in  almost 
inextricable  confusion  among  the  snow  and  amidst  the  relent- 
less enemies.  "The  massacre"  —  to  quote  again  from  Sir  J. 
W.  Kaye  —  "was  fearful  in  this Koord  Cabul  Pass.  Three  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  or 
to  have  dropped  down  paralyzed  and  exhausted  to  be  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Afghan  knives.  And  amidst  these  fearful  scenes 
of  carnage,  through  a  shower  of  matchlock  balls,  rode  English 
ladies  on  horseback  or  in  camel-panniers,  sometimes  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  keep  their  children  beneath  their  eyes,  and  los- 
ing them  in  the  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  the  desolating 
march." 

Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  our  troops  had  been  induced  to 
capitulate?  Was  this  the  safe-conduct  which  the  Afghan  chiefs 
had  promised  in  return  for  their  accepting  the  ignominious  con- 
ditions imposed  on  them?  Some  of  the  chiefs  did  exert  them- 
selves to  their  utmost  to  protect  the  unfortunate  English.  It  is 
not  certain  what  the  real  wish  of  Akbar  Khan  may  have  been. 
He  protested  that  he  had  no  power  to  restrain  the  hordes  of 
fanatical  Ghilzyes  whose  o"\mi  immediate  chiefs  had  not  author- 
ity enough  to  keep  them  from  murdering  the  English  whenever 
they  got  a  chance.  The  force  of  some  few  hundred  horsemen 
whom  Akbar  Khan  had  with  him  were  utterly  incapable,  he  de- 
clared, of  maintaining  order  among  such  a  mass  of  infuriated 
and   lawless  savages.     Akbar   Khan  constantly   appeared  on 
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the  scene  during  this  journey  of  terror.  At  every  opening  or 
break  of  the  long  straggling  flight  he  and  his  little  band  of  fol- 
lowers showed  themselves  on  the  horizon :  trying  still  to  protect 
the  English  from  utter  ruin,  as  he  declared ;  come  to  gloat  over 
their  misery,  and  to  see  that  it  was  surely  accomplished,  some 
of  the  unhappy  English  were  ready  to  believe.  Yet  his  presence 
was  something  that  seemed  to  give  a  hope  of  protection.  Akbar 
Khan  at  length  startled  the  English  by  a  proposal  that  the  women 
and  children  who  were  with  the  army  should  be  handed  over  to 
his  custody  to  be  conveyed  by  him  in  safety  to  Peshawur.  There 
was  nothing  better  to  be  done.  The  only  modification  of  his  re- 
quest, or  command,  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  the  hus- 
bands of  the  married  ladies  should  accompany  their  wives. 
With  this  agreement  the  women  and  children  were  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  this  dreaded  enemy,  and  Lady  Macnaghten  had  to 
undergo  the  agony  of  a  personal  interview  with  the  man  whose 
own  hand  had  killed  her  husband.  Few  scenes  in  poetry  or 
romance  can  surely  be  more  thrilling  with  emotion  than  such  a 
meeting  as  this  must  have  been.  Akbar  Klian  was  kindly  in  his 
language,  and  declared  to  the  unhappy  widow  that  he  would 
give  his  right  arm  to  undo,  if  it  wTre  possible,  the  deed  that  he 
had  done. 

The  women  and  children  and  the  married  men  whose  wives 
were  among  this  party  were  taken  from  the  unfortunate  army 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Akbar  Khan.  As  events  turned 
out,  this  proved  a  fortunate  thing  for  them.  But  in  any  case  it 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Not  one  of  these  women 
and  children  could  have  lived  through  the  horrors  of  the  journey 
which  lay  before  the  remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a  British 
force.  The  march  was  resumed ;  new  horrors  set  in ;  new  heaps 
of  corpses  stained  the  snow;  and  then  Akbar  Khan  presented 
himself  with  a  fresh  proposition.  In  the  treaty  made  at  Cabul 
between  the  English  authorities  and  the  Afghan  chiefs  there  was 
an  article  which  stipulated  that  "the  English  force  at  Jellalabad 
shall  march  for  Peshawur  before  the  Cabul  army  arrives,  and 
shall  not  delay  on  the  road."  Akbar  Khan  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  the  little  army  at  Jellalabad,  at  the  near  end  of 
the  Khyber  Pass.  He  desired  above  all  things  that  it  should 
be  on  the  march  home  to  India ;  either  that  it  might  be  out  of  his 
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way,  or  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  destroying  it  on  its  way. 
It  was  in  great  measure  as  a  security  for  its  moving  that  he 
desired  to  have  the  women  and  children  under  his  care.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  meant  any  harm  to  the  women  and  children ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  father  and  many  of  the  women  of 
his  family  were  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government  as 
prisoners  in  Hindostan.  But  he  fancied  that  if  he  had  the 
English  women  in  his  hands,  the  army  at  Jellalabad  could  not 
refuse  to  obey  the  condition  set  down  in  the  article  of  the  treaty. 
Now  that  he  had  the  women  in  his  power,  however,  he  de- 
manded other  guarantees  with  openly  acknowledged  purpose  of 
keeping  these  latter  until  Jellalabad  should  have  been  evacuated. 
He  demanded  that  General  Elphinstone,  the  commander,  with 
his  second  in  command,  and  also  one  other  officer,  should 
hand  themselves  over  to  him  as  hostages.  He  promised,  if  this 
were  done,  to  exert  himself  more  than  before  to  restrain  the 
fanatical  tribes,  and  also  to  provide  the  army  in  the  Koord  Cabul 
Pass  with  provisions.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit ; 
and  the  English  general  himself  became,  with  the  women  and 
children,  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  inexorable  enemy. 

Then  the  march  of  the  army,  without  a  general,  went  on  again. 
Soon  it  became  the  story  of  a  general  without  an  army ;  before 
very  long  there  was  neither  general  nor  army.  It  is  idle  to 
lengthen  a  tale  of  mere  horrors.  The  straggling  remnant  of  an 
army  entered  the  Jugdulluk  Pass  —  a  dark,  steep,  narrow,  as- 
cending path  between  crags.  The  miserable  toilers  found  that 
the  fanatical,  implacable  tribes  had  barricaded  the  pass.  All 
was  over.  The  army  of  Cabul  was  finally  extinguished  in  that 
barricaded  pass.  It  was  a  trap;  the  British  were  taken  in  it. 
A  tew  mere  fugitives  escaped  from  the  scene  of  actual  slaughter, 
and  were  on  the  road  to  Jellalabad,  where  Sale  and  his  little 
army  were  holding  their  own.  When  they  were  within  sixteen 
miles  of  Jellalabad  the  number  was  reduced  to  six.  Of  these  six, 
five  were  killed  by  straggling  marauders  on  the  way.  One  man 
alone  reached  Jellalabad  to  tell  the  tale.  Literally  one  man.  Dr. 
Brydon,  came  to  Jellalabad  out  of  a  moving  host  which  had 
numbered  in  all  some  sixteen  thousand  when  it  set  out  on  its 
march.  The  curious  eye  will  search  through  history  or  fiction 
in  vain  for  any  picture  more  thrilling  with  the  suggestions  of  an 
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awful  catastrophe  than  that  of  this  solitary  survivor,  faint  and 
reeling  on  his  jaded  horse,  as  he  appeared  under  the  walls  of 
Jellalabad,  to  bear  the  tidings  of  our  Thermopylae  of  pain  and 
shame. 
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Aberdeenshire,  1824;  died  at  Bordighera,  Italy,  September  17,  1905. 
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"Robert  Falconer,"  "Poems." 

His  writings  are  full  of  warm-blooded  characters,  whom  he  had  met  in 
real  life:  they  are  wholesome  personalities  to  associate  with  in  a  leisure 
hour. 

(From  "Damd  Elginbrod") 

THE   DAISY   AND    THE    PRIMROSE 

Dear  secret  Greenness,  nursed  below 
Tempests  and  winds  and  winter  nights! 

Vex  not  that  but  one  sees  thee  grow; 
That  One  made  all  these  lesser  lights. 

—  Henry  Vaughan. 

It  was,  of  course,  quite  by  accident  that  Sutherland  had  met 
Margaret  in  the  fir  wood.  The  wind  had  changed  during  the 
night,  and  swept  all  the  clouds  from  the  face  of  the  sky;  and 
when  he  looked  out  in  the  morning,  he  saw  the  fir  tops  waving 
in  the  sunlight,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  southwest  wind  sweep- 
ing through  them  with  the  tune  of  running  waters  in  its  course. 
It  is  a  well-practised  ear  that  can  tell  whether  the  sound  it  hears 
be  that  of  gently  falling  waters,  or  of  wind  flowing  through  the 
branches  of  firs.  Sutherland's  heart,  reviving  like  a  dormouse 
in  its  hole,  began  to  be  joyful  at  the  sight  of  the  genial  motions 
of  Nature,  telling  of  warmth  and  blessedness  at  hand.  Some 
goal  of  life,  vague  but  sure,  seemed  to  glimmer  through  the  ap- 
pearances around  him,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  action.  He 
dressed  in  haste,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  Spring.  He  wandered 
into  the  heart  of  the  wood.     The  sunlight  shone  like  a  sunset 
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upon  the  red  trunks  and  boughs  of  the  old  fir-trees,  but  like  the 
first  sunrise  of  the  world  upon  the  new  green  fringes  that  edged 
the  young  shoots  of  the  larches.  High  up,  hung  the  memorials 
of  past  summers  in  the  rich  brown  tassels  of  the  clustering  cones ; 
while  the  ground  underfoot  was  dappled  with  sunshine  on  the 
fallen  fir  needles,  and  the  great  fallen  cones  which  had  opened 
to  scatter  their  autumnal  seed,  and  now  lay  waiting  for  decay. 
Overhead,  the  tops  whence  they  had  fallen  waved  in  the  wind, 
as  in  welcome  of  the  Spring,  with  that  peculiar  swinging  motion 
which  made  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  call  them  "sail- 
ing pines."  The  wind  blew  cool,  but  not  cold;  and  was  filled 
with  a  delicious  odor  from  the  earth,  which  Sutherland  took 
as  a  sign  that  she  was  coming  alive  at  last.  And  the  Spring  he 
went  out  to  meet,  met  him.  For,  first,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  he 
spied  a  tiny  primrose,  peeping  out  of  its  rough,  careful  leaves; 
and  he  wondered  how,  by  any  metamorphosis,  such  leaves  could 
pass  into  such  a  flower.  Had  he  seen  the  mother  of  the  next 
spring  messenger  he  was  about  to  meet,  the  same  thought  would 
have  returned  in  another  form.  For,  next,  as  he  passed  on  with 
the  primrose  in  his  hand,  thinking  it  was  almost  cruel  to  pluck 
it,  the  Spring  met  him,  as  if  in  her  own  shape,  in  the  person  of 
Margaret,  whom  he  spied  a  little  way  off,  leaning  against  the 
stem  of  a  Scotch  fir,  and  looking  up  to  its  top  swaying  overhead 
in  the  first  billows  of  the  outburst  ocean  of  life.  He  went  up  to 
her  with  some  shyness ;  for  the  presence  of  even  a  child-ma.\den 
was  enough  to  make  Sutherland  shy  —  partly  from  the  fear  of 
startling  her  shyness,  as  one  feels  when  drawing  near  a  couching 
fawn.  But  she,  when  she  heard  his  footsteps,  dropped  her  eyes 
slowly  from  the  tree-top,  and,  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  sanctuary, 
waited  his  approach.  He  said  nothing  at  first,  but  offered  her, 
instead  of  speech,  the  primrose  he  had  just  plucked,  which  she 
received  with  a  smile  of  the  eyes  only,  and  the  sweetest  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  he  had  ever  heard.  But  while  she  held  the  primrose 
in  her  hand,  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  book  which,  according  to 
his  custom,  Sutherland  had  caught  up  as  he  left  the  house. 
It  was  the  only  well-bound  book  in  his  possession;  and  the 
eyes  of  Margaret,  not  yet  tutored  by  experience,  naturally 
expected  an  entrancing  page  within  such  beautiful  boards;  for 
the  gayest  bindings  she  had  seen  were  those  of  a  few  old  annuals 
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up  at  the  house  —  and  were  they  not  full  of  the  most  lovely 
tales  and  pictures?  In  this  case,  however,  her  expectation 
was  not  vain ;  for  the  volume  was,  as  I  have  already  disclosed, 
Coleridge's  Poems. 

Seeing  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  book  —  "Would  you  like  to 
read  it?"  said  he. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  answered  Margaret,  her  eyes  brightening 
with  the  expectation  of  delight. 

"Are  you  fond  of  poetry?" 

Her  face  fell.  The  only  poetry  she  knew  was  the  Scotch 
Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  and  such  last-century  verses  as  formed 
the  chief  part  of  the  selections  in  her  school-books ;  for  this  was 
a  very  retired  parish,  and  the  newer  books  had  not  yet  reached 
its  school.     She  had  hoped  chiefly  for  tales. 

"I  dinna  ken  much  about  poetry,"  she  answered,  trying  to 
speak  English.  "There's  an  old  book  o't  on  my  father's 
shelf;  but  the  letters  o't  are  auld-fashioned,  an'  I  dinna  care 
aboot  it." 

"But  this  is  quite  easy  to  read,  and  very  beautiful,"  said 
Hugh. 

The  girl's  eyes  glistened  for  a  moment,  and  this  was  all  her 
reply. 

"Would  you  like  to  read  it?"  resumed  Hugh,  seeing  no  fur- 
ther answer  was  on  the  road. 

She  held  out  her  hand  towards  the  volume.  When  he,  in 
his  turn,  held  the  volume  towards  her  hand,  she  almost  snatched 
it  from  him,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  without  a  word  of 
thanks  or  leave-taking  —  whether  from  eagerness,  or  doubt  of 
the  propriety  of  accepting  the  offer,  Hugh  could  not  conjecture. 
He  stood  for  some  moments  looking  after  her,  and  then  re- 
traced his  steps  towards  the  house. 

It  would  have  been  something,  in  the  monotony  of  one  of  the 
most  trying  of  positions,  to  meet  one  who  snatched  at  the  offered 
means  of  spiritual  growth,  even  if  that  disciple  had  not  been 
a  lovely  girl,  with  the  woman  waking  in  her  eyes.  He  com- 
menced the  duties  of  the  day  with  considerably  more  of  energy 
than  he  had  yet  brought  to  bear  on  his  uninteresting  pupils; 
and  this  energy  did  not  flag  before  its  effects  upon  the  boys  began 
to  react  in  fresh  impulse  upon  itself. 
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THE    COTTAGE 

O  little  Bethlem !  poor  in  walls, 
But  rich  in  furniture. 

—  John  Mason's  "  Spiritual  Songs." 

There  was  one  gi^at  alleviation  to  the  various  discomforts  of 
Sutherland's  tutor  life.  It  was,  that,  except  during  school 
hours,  he  was  expected  to  take  no  charge  whatever  of  his  pupils. 
They  ran  wild  all  other  times;  which  was  far  better,  in  every 
way,  both  for  them  and  for  him.  Consequently,  he  was  entirely 
his  own  master  beyond  the  fixed  margin  of  scholastic  duties; 
and  he  soon  found  that  his  absence,  even  from  the  table,  was  a 
matter  of  no  interest  to  the  family.  To  be  sure,  it  involved  his 
own  fasting  till  the  next  meal-time  came  round  —  for  the  lady 
was  quite  a  household  martinet ;  but  that  was  his  own  concern. 

That  very  evening,  he  made  his  way  to  David's  cottage,  about 
the  countr}'  supper-time,  when  he  thought  he  should  most  likely 
find  him  at  home.  It  was  a  clear,  still,  moonlit  night,  with  just 
an  air  of  frost.  There  was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  that  the 
cottage  was  very  neat  and  tidy,  looking,  in  the  midst  of  its  little 
forest,  more  like  an  English  than  a  Scotch  habitation.  He  had 
had  the  advantage  of  a  few  months'  residence  in  a  leafy  region 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  so  was  able  to  make  the 
comparison.  But  what  a  different  leafage  that  was  from  this ! 
That  was  soft,  floating,  billowy;  this  hard,  stiff,  and  straight- 
lined,  interfering  so  little  with  the  skeleton  form,  that  it  needed 
not  to  be  put  off  in  the  wintry  season  of  death,  to  make  the 
trees  in  harmony  with  the  landscape.  A  light  was  burning 
in  the  cottage,  visible  through  the  inner  curtain  of  muslin,  and 
the  outer  one  of  frost.  As  he  approached  the  door,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  voice;  and  from  the  even  pitch  of  the  tone,  he 
concluded  at  once  that  its  ovmer  was  reading  aloud.  The 
measured  cadence  soon  convinced  him  that  it  was  verse  that 
was  being  read ;  and  the  voice  was  evidently  that  of  David,  and 
not  of  ^Margaret.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  voice  ceased, 
chairs  were  pushed  back,  and  a  heavy  step  approached.  David 
opened  the  door  himself. 

"Eh  !  Maister  Sutherlan',"  said  he,  "I  thocht  it  micht  aiblins 
be  yersel.     Ye're  welcome,  sir.     Come   but   the  hoose.     Our 
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place  is  but  sma',  but  ye'U  no  min'  sittin'  doon  wi'  our  ain 
sels.  Janet,  ooman,  this  is  Maister  Sutherlan'.  Maggy,  my 
doo,  he's  a  frien'  o'  yours,  o'  a  day  auld,  already.  Ye're 
kindly  welcome,  Maister  Sutherlan'.  I'm  sure  it's  verra  kin' 
o'  you  to  come  an'  see  the  like  o'  huz." 

As  Hugh  entered,  he  saw  his  own  bright  volume  lying  on  the 
table,  evidently  that  from  which  David  had  just  been  reading. 

Margaret  had  already  placed  for  him  a  cushioned  arm-chair, 
the  only  comfortable  one  in  the  house;  and  presently,  the 
table  being  drawn  back,  they  were  all  seated  round  the  peat 
fire  on  the  hearth,  the  best  sort  for  keeping  feet  warm  at  least. 
On  the  crook,  or  hooked  iron  chain  suspended  within  the  chim- 
ney, hung  a  three-footed  pot,  in  which  potatoes  were  boiling 
away  merrily  for  supper.  By  the  side  of  the  wide  chimney, 
or  more  properly  lum,  hung  an  iron  lamp,  of  an  old  classical 
form  common  to  the  country,  from  the  beak  of  which  projected, 
almost  horizontally,  the  lighted  wick  —  the  pith  of  a  rush.  The 
light  perched  upon  it  was  small  but  clear,  and  by  it  David  had 
been  reading.  Margaret  sat  right  under  it,  upon  a  creepie, 
or  small  three-legged  wooden  stool.  Sitting  thus,  with  the 
light  falling  on  her  from  above,  Hugh  could  not  help  thinking 
she  looked  very  pretty.  Almost  the  only  object  in  the  distance 
from  which  the  feeble  light  was  reflected,  was  the  patchwork 
counterpane  of  a  little  bed  filling  a  recess  in  the  wall,  fitted  with 
doors  which  stood  open.  It  was  probably  Margaret's  refuge  for 
the  night. 

"Well,"  said  the  tutor,  after  they  had  been  seated  a  few 
minutes,  and  had  had  some  talk  about  the  weather  —  surely 
no  despicable  subject  after  such  a  morning  —  the  first  of  Spring 
—  *'  well,  how  do  you  like  the  English  poet,  Mr.  Elginbrod?" 

"Spier  that  at  me  this  day  week,  Maister  Sutherlan',  an' 
I'll  aiblins  answer  ye;  but  no  the  nicht,  no  the  nicht." 

"  What  for  no  ?"  said  Hugh,  taking  up  the  dialect. 

"For  ae  thing,  we're  nae  clean  through  wi'  the  auld  sailor's 
story  yet,  an'  gin  I  hae  learnt  ae  thing  aboon  anither,  it's  no  to 
pass  jeedgment  upo'  halves.  I  hae  seen  ill  weather  half  the 
simmer,  an'  a  thrang  corn-yard  after  an'  a',  an'  that  o'  the  best. 
No  that  I'm  ill  pleased  wi'  the  bonny  ballant  aither." 

"  Weel,  will  ye  jist  lat  me  read  the  lave  o't  till  ye?" 
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"Wi'  muckle  pleesur,  sir,  an'  mony  thanks." 

He  showed  Hugh  how  far  they  had  got  in  the  reading  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner";  whereupon  he  took  up  the  tale,  and 
carried  it  on  to  the  end.  He  had  some  facility  in  reading  with 
expression,  and  his  few  affectations  —  for  it  must  be  confessed 
he  was  not  free  of  such  faults  —  were  not  of  a  nature  to  strike 
uncritical  hearers.  When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  up,  and 
his  eye  chancing  to  light  upon  Margaret  first,  he  saw  that  her 
cheek  was  quite  pale,  and  her  eyes  overspread  with  the  film,  not 
of  coming  tears,  but  of  emotion  notwithstanding. 

"Well,"  said  Hugh,  again,  willing  to  break  the  silence,  and 
turning  towards  David,  "what  do  you  think  of  it  now  you  have 
heard  it  all?" 

Whether  Janet  interrupted  her  husband  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  she  certainly  spoke  first :  — 

"Tsh^vah!"  —  equivalent  to  pshaw  —  "it's  a'  lees.  WTiat 
for  are  ye  knittin'  yer  broos  ower  a  leein'  ballant  —  a'  havers 
as  weel  as  lees?" 

"I'm  no  jist  prepared  to  say  sae  muckle,  Janet,"  replied 
David;  "there's  mony  a  thing  'at's  lees,  as  ye  ca't,  'at's  no  lees 
a'  through.  Ye  see,  Maister  Sutherlan',  I'm  no  gleg  at  the 
uptak,  an'  it  jist  taks  me  twise  as  lang  as  ither  fowk  to  see  to 
the  ootside  o'  a  thing.  Whiles  a  sentence  '11  leuk  to  me  clean 
nonsense  a'thegither;  an'  maybe  a  haill  00k  efter,  it'll  come 
upo'  me  a'  at  once;  an'  fegs  !  it's  the  best  thing  in  a'  the  beuk," 

Margaret's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  father  with  a  look  which  I 
can  only  call  faithfulness,  as  if  every  word  he  spoke  was  truth, 
whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 

"  But  perhaps  we  may  look  too  far  for  meanings  sometimes," 
suggested  Sutherland. 

"Maybe,  maybe;  but  when  a  body  has  a  suspeecion  o'  a 
trowth,  he  sud  never  lat  sit  till  he's  gotten  eyther  hit,  or  an  assur- 
ance that  there's  nothing  there.  But  there's  jist  ae  thing  in 
the  poem  'at  I  can  pit  my  finger  upo',  an'  say  'at  it's  no  richt 
clear  to  me  whether  it's  a'  straucht-foret  or  no?" 

"What's  that,  Mr.  Elginbrod?"     ' 

"It's  jist  this  —  what  for  a'  thae  sailor-men  fell  doon  deid, 
an'  the  chield  'at  shot  the  bonnie  burdie,  an'  did  a'  the  mischeef, 
cam'  to  little  hurt  i'  the  en'  —  comparateevely." 
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"Well,"  said  Hugh,  "I  confess  I'm  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question.     If  you  get  any  light  on  the  subject"  — 

"Ow,  I  daursay  I  may.  A  heap  o'  things  comes  to  me  as 
I'm  takin'  a  daunder  by  mysel'  i'  the  gloamin'.  I'll  no  say  a 
thing's  wrang  till  I  hae  tried  it  ower  an'  ower;  for  maybe  I 
haena  a  richt  grip  o'  the  thing  ava." 

"What  can  ye  expec,  Dawvid,  o'  a  leevin'  corp,  an'  a'  that? 
—  ay,  twa  hunner  corps  —  fower  times  fifty's  twa  hunner  — 
an'  angels  tumin'  sailors,  an'  sangs  gaein  fleein'  aboot  like  lave- 
rocks, and  tummelin'  doon  again,  tired  like  ?  —  Gude  pre- 
serve's a' ! " 

"Janet,  do  ye  believe  'at  ever  a  serpent  spak?" 

"Hoot !  Dawvid,  the  deil  was  in  him,  ye  ken." 

"The  deil  a  word  o'  that's  i'  the  word  itsel,  though,"  rejoined 
David  with  a  smile. 

"Dawvid,"  said  Janet,  solemnly,  and  with  some  consterna- 
tion, "ye're  no  gaein'  to  tell  me,  sittin'  there,  'at  ye  dinna  be- 
lieve ilka  word  'at's  prentit  atween  the  twa  brods  o'  the  Bible  ? 
What  will  Maister  Sutherlan'  think  o'  ye?" 

"Janet,  my  bonnie  lass — "  and  here  David's  eyes  beamed 
upon  his  wife  —  "I  believe  as  mony  o'  them  as  ye  do,  an'  maybe 
a  wheen  mair,  my  dawtie.  Keep  yer  min'  easy  aboot  that. 
But  ye  jist  see  'at  fowk  wama  a'thegither  saitisfeed  aboot  a  sair- 
pent  speikin',  an'  sae  they  leukit  aboot  and  aboot  till  at  last 
they  fand  the  deil  in  him.  Gude  kens  whether  he  was  there  or 
no.  Noo,  ye  see  hoo,  gin  we  was  to  leuk  weel  about  thae  corps, 
an'  thae  angels,  an'  a'  that  queer  stuff  —  but  oh !  it's  bonny 
stuff  tee !  —  we  micht  fa'  in  wi'  something  we  didna  awthe- 
gither  expec',  though  we  was  leukin'  for't  a'  the  time.  Sae  I 
maun  jist  think  aboot  it,  Mr.  Sutherlan' ;  an'  I  wad  fain  read 
it  ower  again,  afore  I  lippen  on  giein'  my  opingan  on  the  maitter. 
Ye  cud  lave  the  bit  beukie,  sir?     We'se  tak'  guid  care  o't." 

"Ye're  verra  welcome  to  that  or  ony  ither  beuk  I  hae,"  re- 
plied Hugh,  who  begun  to  feel  already  as  if  he  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior. 

"  Mony  thanks ;  but  ye  see,  sir,  we  hae  eneuch  to  chow  upo' 
for  an  aucht  days  or  so." 

By  this  time  the  potatoes  were  considered  to  be  cooked,  and 
were  accordingly  lifted  off  the  fire.     The  water  was  then  poured 
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away,  the  lid  put  aside,  and  the  pot  hung  once  more  upon  the 
crook,  hooked  a  few  rings  farther  up  in  the  chimney,  in  order 
that  the  potatoes  might  be  thoroughly  dry  before  they  were 
served.  Margaret  was  now  very  busy  spreading  the  cloth  and 
laying  spoon  and  plates  on  the  table.     Hugh  rose  to  go. 

"Will  ye  no  bide,"  said  Janet,  in  a  most  hospitable  tone, 
"an'  tak'  a  het  pitawta  wi'  us?" 

"I'm  afraid  of  being  troublesome,"  answered  he, 

"Nae  fear  o'  that,  gin  ye  can  jist  pit  up  wi'  oor  hamely  meat." 

"Mak  nae  apologies,  Janet,  my  woman,"  said  David.  "A 
het  pitawta's  aye  guid  fare,  for  gentle  or  semple.  Sit  ye  doun 
again,  Maister  Sutherlan'.  Maggy,  my  doo,  whaur's  the 
milk?" 

"  I  thocht  Hawkie  wad  hae  a  drappy  o'  het  milk  by  this  time," 
said  Margaret,  "and  sae  I  jist  loot  it  be  to  the  last;  but  I'll 
hae't  drawn  in  twa  minutes."  And  away  she  went  with  a  jug, 
commonly  called  a  decanter,  in  that  part  of  the  north,  in  her 
hand. 

"That's  hardly  fair  play  to  Hawkie,"  said  David  to  Janet 
with  a  smile. 

"Hoot!  Dawvid,  ye  see  we  haena  a  stranger  ilka  nicht." 

"But  really,"  said  Hugh,  "I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  you 
will  consider  me  a  stranger,  for  I  shall  be  here  a  great  many 
times  —  that  is,  if  you  don't  get  tired  of  me." 

"Gie  us  the  chance  at  least,  Maister  Sutherlan'.  It's  no 
sma'  preevilege  to  fowk  like  us  to  hae  a  frien'  wi'  sae  muckle 
bulk  leamin'  as  ye  hae,  sir." 

"I  am  afraid  it  looks  more  to  you  than  it  really  is." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  we  maun  a'  leuk  at  the  stams  frae  the  hicht  o' 
oor  ain  een.  An'  ye  seem  nigher  to  them  by  a  lang  growth  than 
the  lave  o's.     My  man,  ye  ought  to  be  thankfu'." 

With  the  true  humility  that  comes  of  worshiping  the  Truth 
David  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  he  was  immeasurably 
nearer  to  the  stars  than  Hugh  Sutherland. 

Maggie  having  returned  with  her  jug  full  of  frothy  milk,  and 
the  potatoes  being  already  heaped  up  in  a  wooden  bowl  or 
bossie  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  sending  the  smoke  of  their 
hospitality  to  the  rafters,  Janet  placed  a  smaller  wooden  bowl, 
called  a  caup,  filled  with  deliciously  yellow  milk  of  Hawkie's 
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latest  gathering,  for  each  individual  of  the  company,  with  an 
attendant  horn-spoon  by  its  side.  They  all  drew  their  chairs 
to  the  table,  and  David,  asking  no  blessing,  as  it  was  called,  but 
nevertheless  giving  thanks  for  the  blessing  already  bestowed, 
namely,  the  perfect  gift  of  food,  invited  Hugh  to  make  a  supper. 
Each,  in  primitive  but  not  ungraceful  fashion,  took  a  potato 
from  the  dish  with  the  fingers,  and  ate  it,  "bite  and  sup,"  with 
the  help  of  the  horn-spoon  for  the  milk.  Hugh  thought  he  had 
never  supped  more  pleasantly  and  could  not  help  observing 
how  far  real  good-breeding  is  independent  of  the  forms  and  re- 
finements of  what  has  assumed  to  itself  the  name  of  society. 

Soon  after  supper  was  over,  it  was  time  for  him  to  go;  so, 
after  kind  hand-shakings  and  good  nights,  David  accompanied 
him  to  the  road,  where  he  left  him  to  find  his  way  home  by  the 
starlight.  As  he  went,  he  could  not  help  pondering  over  the 
fact  that  a  laboring  man  had  discovered  a  difficulty,  perhaps 
a  fault,  in  one  of  his  favorite  poems,  which  had  never  suggested 
itself  to  him.  He  soon  satisfied  himself,  however,  by  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  had  not  cared  about  the  matter 
at  all,  having  had  no  further  intention  in  the  poem  than  Hugh 
himself  had  found  in  it,  namely,  witchery  and  loveliness.  But 
it  seemed  to  the  young  student  a  wonderful  fact,  that  the  inter- 
course which  was  denied  him  in  the  laird's  family,  simply  from 
their  utter  incapacity  of  yielding  it,  should  be  afforded  him  in 
the  family  of  a  man  who  had  followed  the  plow  himself  once, 
perhaps  did  so  still,  having  risen  only  to  be  the  overseer  and 
superior  assistant  of  laborers.  He  certainly  felt,  on  his  way 
home,  much  more  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  his  sojourn  at 
Turriepuffit,  than  he  would  have  thought  it  possible  he  ever 
should. 

David  lingered  a  few  moments,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  before 
he  reentered  his  cottage.  When  he  rejoined  his  wife  and 
child,  he  found  the  Bible  already  open  on  the  table  for  their 
evening  devotions.  I  will  close  this  chapter,  as  I  began  the  first, 
with  something  like  his  prayer.  David's  prayers  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  man ;  but  they  also  partook,  in  far  more 
than  ordinary,  of  the  mood  of  the  moment.  His  last  occupation 
had  been  star-gazing :  — 

"O  thou,  wha  keeps  the  stars  alicht,  an'  our  souls  bumin' 
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wi'  a  licht  aboon  that  o'  the  stars,  grant  that  they  may  shine 
afore  thee  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  An'  as  thou  hauds  the 
stars  burnin'  a'  the  nicht,  whan  there's  no  man  to  see,  so  baud 
thou  the  licht  burnin'  in  our  souls,  whan  we  see  neither  thee  nor 
it,  but  are  buried  in  the  grave  o'  sleep  an'  forgetfu'ness.  Be 
thou  by  us,  even  as  a  mother  sits  by  the  bedside  o'  her  ailin' 
wean  a'  the  lang  nicht;  only  be  thou  nearer  to  us,  even  in  our 
verra  souls,  an'  watch  ower  the  warl'  o'  dreams  that  they  mak' 
for  themsels.  Grant  that  more  an'  more  thochts  o'  thy  thinkin' 
may  come  into  our  herts  day  by  day,  till  there  shall  be  at  last 
an  open  road  atween  thee  an'  us,  an'  thy  angels  may  ascend 
and  descend  upon  us,  so  that  we  may  be  in  thy  heaven,  e'en 
while  we  are  upo'  thy  earth:  Amen." 
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(From  "The  Prince") 

CONCERNING  CRUELTY  AND  CLEMENCY,  AND  WHETHER 
IT  IS  BETTER  TO  BE  LOVED  THAN  FEARED 

Coming  now  to  the  other  qualities  mentioned  above,  I  say 
that  every  prince  ought  to  desire  to  be  considered  clement  and 
not  cruel.  Nevertheless  he  ought  to  take  care  not  to  misuse 
this  clemency.  Cesare  Borgia  was  considered  cruel;  notwith- 
standing, his  cruelty  reconciled  the  Romagna,  unified  it,  and 
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restored  it  to  peace  and  loyalty.  And  if  this  be  rightly  con- 
sidered, he  will  be  seen  to  have  been  much  more  merciful  than 
the  Florentine  people,  who,  to  avoid  a  reputation  for  cruelty, 
permitted  Pistoia  to  be  destroyed.  Therefore  a  prince,  so  long 
as  he  keeps  his  subjects  united  and  loyal,  ought  not  to  mind 
the  reproach  of  cruelty;  because  with  a  few  examples  he  will 
be  more  merciful  than  those  who,  through  too  much  mercy, 
allow  disorders  to  arise,  from  which  follow  murder  or  robbery; 
for  these  are  wont  to  injure  the  whole  people,  whilst  those  exe- 
cutions which  originate  with  a  prince  offend  the  individual  only. 
And  of  all  princes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  new  prince  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cruelty,  owing  to  new  states  being  full  of 
dangers.  Hence  Virgil,  through  the  mouth  of  Dido,  excuses 
the  inhumanity  of  her  reign  owing  to  its  being  new,  saying :  — 

"  Res  dura,  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
Moliri,  et  late  fines  custode  tueri." 

Nevertheless  he  ought  to  be  slow  to  believe  and  to  act,  nor 
should  he  himself  show  fear,  but  proceed  in  a  temperate  man- 
ner with  prudence  and  humanity,  so  that  too  much  confidence 
may  not  make  him  incautious  and  too  much  distrust  render 
him  intolerable. 

Upon  this  a  question  arises :  whether  it  be  better  to  be  loved 
than  feared  or  feared  than  loved?  It  may  be  answered  that 
one  should  wish  to  be  both,  but,  because  it  is  difficult  to  unite 
them  in  one  person,  it  is  much  safer  to  be  feared  than  loved, 
when,  of  the  two,  either  must  be  dispensed  with.  Because  this 
is  to  be  asserted  in  general  of  men,  that  they  are  ungrateful, 
fickle,  false,  cowards,  covetous,  and  as  long  as  you  succeed 
they  are  yours  entirely ;  they  will  offer  you  their  blood,  property, 
life,  and  children,  as  is  said  above,  when  the  need  is  far  distant ; 
but  when  it  approaches  they  turn  against  you.  And  that  prince 
who,  relying  entirely  on  their  promises,  has  neglected  other 
precautions,  is  ruined;  because  friendships  that  are  obtained 
by  payments,  and  not  by  greatness  or  nobility  of  mind,  may 
indeed  be  earned,  but  they  are  not  secured,  and  in  time  of  need 
cannot  be  relied  upon ;  and  men  have  less  scruple  in  offending 
one  who  is  beloved  than  one  who  is  feared,  for  love  is  preserved 
by  the  link  of  obligation  which,  owing  to  the  baseness  of  men, 
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is  broken  at  every  opportunity  for  their  advantage;  but  fear 
preserves  you  by  a  dread  of  punishment  which  never  fails. 

Nevertheless  a  prince  ought  to  inspire  fear  in  such  a  way 
that,  if  he  does  not  win  love,  he  avoids  hatred ;  because  he  can 
endure  very  well  being  feared  whilst  he  is  not  hated,  which  will 
always  be  as  long  as  he  abstains  from  the  property  of  his  citi- 
zens and  subjects  and  from  their  women.  But  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  proceed  against  the  life  of  some  one,  he  must 
do  it  on  proper  justification  and  for  manifest  cause,  but  above 
all  things  he  must  keep  his  hands  off  the  property  of  others, 
because  men  more  quickly  forget  the  death  of  their  father  than 
the  loss  of  their  patrimony.  Besides,  pretexts  for  taking  away 
the  property  are  never  wanting;  for  he  who  has  once  begun 
to  live  by  robbery  will  always  find  pretexts  for  seizing  what 
belongs  to  others ;  but  reasons  for  taking  life,  on  the  contrary, 
are  more  difficult  to  find  and  sooner  lapse.  But  when  a  prince 
is  with  his  army,  and  has  under  control  a  multitude  of  soldiers, 
then  it  is  quite  necessary  for  him  to  disregard  the  reputation 
of  cruelty,  for  without  it  he  would  never  hold  his  army  united 
or  disposed  to  its  duties. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  being  feared  or  loved,  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  men  loving  according  to  their  own  will 
and  fearing  according  to  that  of  the  prince,  a  wise  prince  should 
establish  himself  on  that  which  is  in  his  own  control  and  not 
in  that  of  others;  he  must  endeavor  only  to  avoid  hatred,  as  is 
noted. 

CONCERNING  THE  WAY  IN  WTIICH  PRINCES  SHOULD 
KEEP  FAITH 

Every  one  admits  how  praiseworthy  it  is  in  a  prince  to  keep 
faith,  and  to  live  with  integrity  and  not  with  craft.  Neverthe- 
less our  experience  has  been  that  those  princes  who  have  done 
great  things  have  held  good  faith  of  little  account,  and  have 
known  how  to  circumvent  the  intellect  of  men  by  craft,  and  in 
the  end  have  overcome  those  who  have  relied  on  their  word. 
You  must  know  there  are  two  ways  of  contesting,  the  one  by 
the  law,  the  other  by  force;  the  first  method  is  proper  to  men, 
the  second  to  beasts;  but  because  the  first  is  frequently  not 
suflScient,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  second.     There- 
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fore  it  is  necessary  for  a  prince  to  understand  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  beast  and  the  man.  This  has  been  figuratively 
taught  to  princes  by  ancient  writers,  who  describe  how  Achilles 
and  many  other  princes  of  old  were  given  to  the  Centaur  Chiron 
to  nurse,  who  brought  them  up  in  his  discipline;  which  means 
solely  that,  as  they  had  for  a  teacher  one  who  was  half  beast 
and  half  man,  so  it  is  necessary  for  a  prince  to  know  how  to 
make  use  of  both  natures,  and  that  one  without  the  other  is 
not  durable.  A  prince,  therefore,  being  compelled  knowingly 
to  adopt  the  beast,  ought  to  choose  the  fox  and  the  lion;  be- 
cause the  lion  cannot  defend  himself  against  snares  and  the 
fox  cannot  defend  himself  against  wolves.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  fox  to  discover  the  snares  and  a  lion  to  terrify 
the  wolves.  Those  who  rely  simply  on  the  lion  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are  about.  Therefore  a  wise  lord  cannot, 
nor  ought  he  to,  keep  faith  when  such  observance  may  be 
turned  against  him,  and  when  the  reasons  that  caused  him  to 
pledge  it  exist  no  longer.  If  men  were  entirely  good  this  pre- 
cept would  not  hold,  but  because  they  are  bad,  and  will  not 
keep  faith  with  you,  you  too  are  not  bound  to  observe  it  with 
them.  Nor  will  there  ever  be  wanting  to  a  prince  legitimate 
reasons  to  excuse  this  non-observance.  Of  this  endless  modem 
examples  could  be  given,  showing  how  many  treaties  and  en- 
gagements have  been  made  void  and  of  no  effect  through  the 
faithlessness  of  princes;  and  he  who  has  known  best  how  to 
employ  the  fox  has  succeeded  best. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  know  well  how  to  disguise  this  char- 
acteristic, and  to  be  a  great  pretender  and  dissembler;  and 
men  are  so  simple,  and  so  subject  to  present  necessities,  that 
he  who  seeks  to  deceive  will  always  find  some  one  who  will 
allow  himself  to  be  deceived.  One  recent  example  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  Alexander  the  Sixth  did  nothing  else  but 
deceive  men,  nor  ever  thought  of  doing  otherwise,  and  he 
always  found  victims;  for  there  never  was  a  man  who  had 
greater  power  in  asserting,  or  who  with  greater  oaths  would 
affirm  a  thing,  yet  would  observe  it  less ;  nevertheless  his  deceits 
always  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes,  because  he  well 
understood  this  side  of  mankind. 

Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  prince  to  have  all  the  good 
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qualities  I  have  enumerated,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  appear 
to  have  them.  And  I  shall  dare  to  say  this  also,  that  to  have 
them  and  always  to  observe  them  is  injurious,  and  that  to 
appear  to  have  them  is  useful;  to  appear  merciful,  faithful, 
humane,  religious,  upright,  and  to  be  so,  but  with  a  mind  so 
framed  that  should  you  require  not  to  be  so,  you  may  be  able 
and  know  how  to  change  to  the  opposite. 

And  you  have  to  understand  this,  that  a  prince,  especially 
a  new  one,  cannot  observe  all  those  things  for  which  men  are 
esteemed,  being  often  forced,  in  order  to  maintain  the  state, 
to  act  contrary  to  fidelity,  friendship,  humanity,  and  religion. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  mind  ready  to  turn 
itself  accordingly  as  the  winds  and  variations  of  fortune  force 
it,  yet,  as  I  have  said  above,  not  to  diverge  from  the  good  if 
he  can  avoid  doing  so,  but,  if  compelled,  then  to  know  how  to 
set  about  it. 

For  this  reason  a  prince  ought  to  take  care  that  he  never  lets 
anything  slip  from  his  lips  that  is  not  replete  with  the  above- 
named  five  qualities,  that  he  may  appear  to  him  who  sees  and 
hears  him  altogether  merciful,  faithful,  humane,  upright,  and 
religious.  There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  appear  to  have 
than  this  last  quality,  inasmuch  as  men  judge  generally  more 
by  the  eye  than  by  the  hand,  because  it  belongs  to  everybody 
to  see  you,  to  few  to  come  in  touch  with  you.  Every  one  sees 
what  you  appear  to  be,  few  really  know  what  you  are,  and 
those  few  dare  not  oppose  themselves  to  the  opinion  of  the 
many,  who  have  the  majesty  of  the  state  to  defend  them;  and 
in  the  actions  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  princes,  which  it  is 
not  prudent  to  challenge,  one  judges  by  the  result. 

For  that  reason,  let  a  prince  have  the  credit  of  conquering 
and  holding  his  state,  the  means  will  always  be  considered  hon- 
est, and  he  will  be  praised  by  everybody ;  because  the  vulgar  are 
always  taken  by  what  a  thing  seems  to  be  and  by  what  comes  of 
it ;  and  in  the  world  there  are  only  the  vulgar,  for  the  few  find 
a  place  there  only  when  the  many  have  no  ground  to  rest  on. 

One  prince  of  the  present  time,  whom  it  is  not  well  to  name, 
never  preaches  anything  else  but  peace  and  good  faith,  and  to 
both  he  is  most  hostile,  and  either,  if  he  had  kept  it,  w'ould 
have  deprived  him  of  reputation  and  kingdom  many  a  time. 
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THAT  ONE  SHOULD  AVOH)  BEING  DESPISED  AND  HATED 

Now,  concerning  the  characteristics  of  which  mention  is 
made  above,  I  have  spoken  of  the  more  important  ones,  the  others 
I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  under  this  generality,  that  the  prince 
must  consider,  as  has  been  in  part  said  before,  how  to  avoid  those 
things  which  will  make  him  hated  or  contemptible ;  and  as  often 
as  he  shall  have  succeeded  he  will  have  fulfilled  his  part,  and  he 
need  not  fear  any  danger  in  other  reproaches. 

It  makes  him  hated  above  all  things,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
rapacious,  and  to  be  a  violator  of  the  property  and  women  of  his 
subjects,  from  both  of  which  he  must  abstain.  And  when 
neither  their  property  nor  honor  is  touched,  the  majority  of  men 
live  content,  and  he  has  only  to  contend  with  the  ambition  of  a 
few,  whom  he  can  curb  with  ease  in  many  ways. 

It  makes  him  contemptible  to  be  considered  fickle,  frivolous, 
effeminate,  mean-spirited,  irresolute,  from  all  of  which  a  prince 
should  guard  himself  as  from  a  rock ;  and  he  should  endeavor  to 
show  in  his  actions  greatness,  courage,  gravity,  and  fortitude; 
and  in  his  private  dealings  with  his  subjects  let  him  show  that 
his  judgments  are  irrevocable,  and  maintain  himself  in  such 
reputation  that  no  one  can  hope  either  to  deceive  him  or  to  get 
round  him. 

That  prince  is  highly  esteemed  who  conveys  this  impression 
of  himself,  and  he  who  is  highly  esteemed  is  not  easily  conspired 
against;  for,  provided  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  an  excellent 
man  and  revered  by  his  people,  he  can  only  be  attacked  with 
difficulty.  For  this  reason  a  prince  ought  to  have  two  fears,  one 
from  within,  on  account  of  his  subjects,  the  other  from  without, 
on  account  of  external  powers.  From  the  latter  he  is  defended 
by  being  well  armed  and  having  good  allies,  and  if  he  is  well 
armed  he  will  have  good  friends,  and  affairs  will  always  remain 
quiet  within  when  they  are  quiet  without,  unless  they  should 
have  been  already  disturbed  by  conspiracy;  and  even  should 
affairs  outside  be  disturbed,  if  he  has  carried  out  his  prepara- 
tions and  has  lived  as  I  have  said,  as  long  as  he  does  not  de- 
spair, he  will  resist  every  attack,  as  I  said  Nabis  the  Spartan 
did. 
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But  concerning  his  subjects,  when  affairs  outside  are  dis- 
turbed he  has  only  to  fear  that  they  will  conspire  secretly,  from 
which  a  prince  can  easily  secure  himself  by  avoiding  being  hated 
and  despised,  and  by  keeping  the  people  satisfied  with  him, 
which  it  is  most  necessary  for  him  to  accomplish,  as  I  said  above 
at  length.  And  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  that  a 
prince  can  have  against  conspiracies  is  not  to  be  hated  and 
despised  by  the  people,  for  he  who  conspires  against  a  prince 
always  expects  to  please  them  by  his  removal;  but  when  the 
conspirator  can  only  look  forward  to  offending  them,  he 
will  not  have  the  courage  to  take  such  a  course,  for  the 
difficulties  that  confront  a  conspirator  are  infinite.  And  as 
experience  shows,  many  have  been  the  conspiracies,  but  few 
have  been  successful;  because  he  who  conspires  cannot  act 
alone,  nor  can  he  take  a  companion  except  from  those  whom  he 
believes  to  be  malcontents,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  opened  your 
mind  to  a  malcontent  you  have  given  him  the  material  with  which 
to  content  himself,  for  by  denouncing  you  he  can  look  for  every 
advantage;  so  that,  seeing  the  gain  from  this  course  to  be  as- 
sured, and  seeing  the  other  to  be  doubtful  and  full  of  dangers, 
he  must  be  a  very  rare  friend,  or  a  thoroughly  obstinate  enemy 
of  the  prince,  to  keep  faith  with  you. 

And,  to  reduce  the  matter  into  a  small  compass,  I  say  that,  on 
the  side  of  the  conspirator,  there  is  nothing  but  fear,  jealousy, 
prospect  of  punishment  to  terrify  him;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
prince  there  is  the  majesty  of  the  principality,  the  laws,  the  pro- 
tection of  friends  and  the  state  to  defend  him ;  so  that,  adding  to 
all  these  things  the  popular  good-will,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
one  should  be  so  rash  as  to  conspire.  For  whereas  in  general  the 
conspirator  has  to  fear  before  the  execution  of  his  plot,  in  this 
case  he  has  also  to  fear  the  sequel  to  the  crime ;  because  on  ac- 
count of  it  he  has  the  people  for  an  enemy,  and  thus  cannot  hope 
for  any  escape. 

Endless  examples  could  be  given  on  this  subject,  but  I  will  be 
content  with  one,  brought  to  pass  within  the  memory  of  our 
fathers.  Messer  Annibale  Bentivogli,  who  was  prince  in  Bo- 
logna (grandfather  of  the  present  Annibale) ,  having  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Canneschi,  who  had  conspired  against  him,  not  one 
of  his  family  survived  but  Messer  Giovanni,  who  was  in  child- 
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hood:  immediately  after  his  assassination  the  people  rose  and 
murdered  all  the  Canneschi,  This  sprung  from  the  popular 
good-will  which  the  house  of  BentivogH  enjoyed  in  those  days  in 
Bologna;  which  was  so  great  that,  although  none  remained  there 
after  the  death  of  Annibale  who  were  able  to  rule  the  state,  the 
Bolognese,  having  information  that  there  was  one  of  the  Benti- 
vogH family  in  Florence,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  con- 
sidered the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  sent  to  Florence  for  him  and  gave 
him  the  government  of  their  city,  and  it  was  ruled  by  him  until 
Messer  Giovanni  came  in  due  course  to  the  government. 

For  this  reason  I  consider  that  a  prince  ought  to  reckon  con- 
spiracies of  little  account  when  his  people  hold  him  in  esteem; 
but  when  it  is  hostile  to  him,  and  bears  hatred  towards  him,  he 
ought  to  fear  everything  and  everybody.  And  well-ordered 
states  and  wise  princes  have  taken  every  care  not  to  drive  the 
nobles  to  desperation,  and  to  keep  the  people  satisfied  and  con- 
tented, for  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  a  prince  can 
have. 

Among  the  best  ordered  and  governed  kingdoms  of  our  times 
is  France,  and  in  it  are  found  many  good  institutions  on  which 
depend  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  king ;  of  these  the  first  is 
the  parliament  and  its  authority,  because  he  who  founded  the 
kingdom,  knowing  the  ambition  of  the  nobility  and  their  boldness, 
considered  that  a  bit  in  their  mouths  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
them  in;  and,  on  the  other  side,  knowing  the  hatred  of  the 
people,  founded  in  fear,  against  the  nobles,  he  wished  to  protect 
them,  yet  he  was  not  anxious  for  this  to  be  the  particular  care  of 
the  king ;  therefore,  to  take  away  the  reproach  which  he  would 
be  liable  to  from  the  nobles  for  favoring  the  people,  and  from 
the  people  for  favoring  the  nobles,  he  set  up  an  arbiter,  who 
should  be  one  who  could  beat  down  the  great  and  favor  the  lesser 
without  reproach  to  the  king.  Neither  could  you  have  a  better 
or  a  more  prudent  arrangement,  or  a  greater  source  of  security 
to  the  king  and  kingdom.  From  this  one  can  draw  another  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  princes  ought  to  leave  affairs  of  re- 
proach to  the  management  of  others,  and  keep  those  of  grace  in 
their  own  hands.  And  further,  I  consider  that  a  prince  ought  to 
cherish  the  nobles,  but  not  so  as  to  make  himself  hated  by  the 
people. 
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It  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  some  who  have  examined  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  the  Roman  emperors  that  many  of  them  would  be 
an  example  contrary  to  my  opinion,  seeing  that  some  of  them 
lived  nobly  and  showed  great  qualities  of  soul,  nevertheless  they 
have  lost  their  empire  or  have  keen  killed  by  subjects  who  have 
conspired  against  them.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  answer  these 
objections,  I  will  recall  the  characters  of  some  of  the  emperors, 
and  will  show  that  the  causes  of  their  ruin  were  not  different  to 
those  alleged  by  me;  at  the  same  time  I  will  only  submit  for 
consideration  those  things  that  are  noteworthy  to  him  who  studies 
the  affairs  of  those  times. 

It  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  take  all  those  emperors  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  from  Marcus  the  philosopher  down  to 
Maximinus ;  they  were  Marcus  and  his  son  Commodus,  Pertinax, 
Julius,  Severus  and  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla,  ^Slacrinus, 
Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximinus. 

There  is  first  to  note  that,  whereas  in  other  principalities  the 
ambition  of  the  nobles  and  the  insolence  of  the  people  only  have 
to  be  contended  with,  the  Roman  emperors  had  a  third  difficulty 
in  having  to  put  up  with  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  their  soldiers, 
a  matter  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  many; 
for  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  give  satisfaction  both  to  soldiers  and 
people ;  because  the  people  loved  peace,  and  for  this  reason  they 
loved  the  unaspiring  prince,  whilst  the  soldiers  loved  the  warlike 
prince  who  was  bold,  cruel,  and  rapacious,  which  qualities  they 
were  quite  willing  he  should  exercise  upon  the  people,  so  that  they 
could  get  double  pay  and  give  vent  to  their  greed  and  cruelty. 
Hence  it  arose  that  those  emperors  were  always  overthrown  who, 
either  by  birth  or  training,  had  no  great  authority,  and  most  of 
them,  especially  those  who  came  new  to  the  principality,  recog- 
nizing the  difficulty  of  these  two  opposing  humors,  were  inclined 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  soldiers,  caring  little  about  injuring  the 
people.  Which  course  was  necessary,  because,  as  princes  can- 
not help  being  hated  by  some  one,  they  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  avoid  being  hated  by  every  one,  and  when  they  cannot  com- 
pass this,  they  ought  to  endeavor  with  the  utmost  diligence  to 
avoid  the  hatred  of  the  most  powerful.  Therefore,  those  em- 
perors who  through  inexperience  had  need  of  special  favor  ad- 
hered more  readily  to  the  soldiers  than  to  the  people;  a  course 
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which  turned  out  advantageous  to  them  or  not,  accordingly  as  the 
prince  knew  how  to  maintain  authority  over  them. 

From  these  causes  it  arose  that  Marcus,  Pertinax,  and  Alex- 
ander, being  all  men  of  modest  life,  lovers  of  justice,  enemies  to 
cruelty,  humane,  and  benignant,  came  to  a  sad  end  except  Mar- 
cus ;  he  alone  lived  and  died  honored,  because  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  hereditary  title,  and  owed  nothing  either  to  the 
soldiers  or  the  people ;  and  afterwards,  being  possessed  of  many 
virtues  which  made  him  respected,  he  always  kept  both  orders  in 
their  places  whilst  he  lived,  and  was  neither  hated  nor  despised. 

But  Pertinax  was  created  emperor  against  the  wishes  of  the 
soldiers,  who,  being  accustomed  to  live  licentiously  under  Com- 
modus,  could  not  endure  the  honest  life  to  which  Pertinax 
wished  to  reduce  them ;  thus,  having  given  cause  for  hatred,  to 
which  hatred  there  was  added  contempt  for  his  old  age,  he  was 
overthro\\Ti  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration.  And 
here  it  should  be  noted  that  hatred  is  acquired  as  much  by  good 
works  as  by  bad  ones,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  a  prince  wish- 
ing to  keep  his  state  is  very  often  forced  to  do  evil ;  for  when  that 
body  is  corrupt  whom  you  think  you  have  need  of  to  maintain 
yourself  —  it  may  be  either  the  people  or  the  soldiers  or  the 
nobles  —  you  have  to  submit  to  its  humors  and  to  gratify  them, 
and  then  good  works  will  do  you  harm. 

But  let  us  come  to  Alexander,  who  was  a  man  of  such  great 
goodness,  that  among  the  other  praises  which  are  accorded  him 
is  this,  that  in  the  fourteen  years  he  held  the  empire  no  one  was 
ever  put  to  death  by  him  unjudged;  nevertheless,  being  con- 
sidered effeminate  and  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  mother,  he  became  despised,  the  army  conspired 
against  him,  and  murdered  him. 

Turning  now  to  the  opposite  characters  of  Commodus,  Sev- 
erus,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Maximinus,  you  will  find  them 
all  cruel  and  rapacious  —  men  who,  to  satisfy  their  soldiers,  did 
not  hesitate  to  commit  every  kind  of  iniquity  against  the  people; 
and  all,  except  Severus,  came  to  a  bad  end ;  but  in  Severus  there 
was  so  much  valor  that,  keeping  the  soldiers  friendly,  although 
the  people  were  oppressed  by  him,  he  reigned  successfully ;  for 
his  valor  made  him  so  much  admired  in  the  sight  of  the  soldiers 
and  people  that  the  latter  were  kept  in  a  way  astonished  and 
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awed  and  the  former  respectful  and  satisfied.  And  because  the 
actions  of  this  man,  as  a  new  prince,  were  great,  I  wish  to  show 
briefly  tliat  he  knew  well  how  to  counterfeit  the  fox  and  the 
lion,  which  natures,  as  I  said  above,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
prince  to  imitate. 

Knowing  the  sloth  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  he  persuaded  the 
army  in  Sclavonia,  of  which  he  was  captain,  that  it  would  be 
right  to  go  to  Rome  and  avenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  Pretorian  soldiers;  and  under  this  pretext, 
without  appearing  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  he  moved  the  army 
on  Rome,  and  reached  Italy  before  it  was  known  that  he  had 
started.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  Senate,  through  fear, 
elected  him  emperor  and  killed  Julian.  After  this  there  re- 
mained for  Severus,  who  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  two  difficulties;  one  in  Asia,  where  Niger,  head 
of  the  Asiatic  army,  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror; the  other  in  the  West,  where  Albinus  was,  who  also  as- 
pired to  the  throne.  And  as  he  considered  it  dangerous  to 
declare  himself  hostile  to  both,  he  decided  to  attack  Niger  and 
to  deceive  Albinus.  To  the  latter  he  wrote  that,  being  elected 
emperor  by  the  Senate,  he  was  willing  to  share  that  dignity  with 
him  and  sent  him  the  title  of  Caesar;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
Senate  had  made  Albinus  his  colleague ;  which  things  were  ac- 
cepted by  Albinus  as  true.  But  after  Severus  had  conquered  and 
killed  Niger,  and  settled  Oriental  affairs,  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  complained  to  the  Senate  that  Albinus,  Httle  recognizing  the 
benefits  that  he  had  received  from  him,  had  by  treachery  sought 
to  murder  him,  and  for  this  ingratitude  he  was  compelled  to  pun- 
ish him.  Afterwards  he  sought  him  out  in  France,  and  took 
from  him  his  government  and  life.  He  who  will,  therefore, 
carefully  examine  the  actions  of  this  man  will  find  him  a  most 
valiant  lion  and  a  most  cunning  fox ;  he  will  find  him  feared  and 
respected  by  every  one,  and  not  hated  by  the  army ;  and  it  need 
not  be  wondered  at  that  he,  a  new  man,  was  able  to  hold  the 
empire  so  well,  because  his  supreme  renown  always  protected  him 
from  that  hatred  which  the  people  might  have  conceived  against 
him  for  his  violence. 

But  his  son  Antoninus  was  a  most  eminent  man,  and  had  very 
excellent  qualities,  which  made  him  admirable  in  the  sigh^  of  the 
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people  and  acceptable  to  the  soldiers,  for  he  was  a  warlike  man, 
most  enduring  of  fatigue,  a  despiser  of  all  delicate  food  and  other 
luxuries,  which  caused  him  to  be  beloved  by  the  armies.  Never- 
theless, his  ferocity  and  cruelties  were  so  great  and  so  unheard  of 
that,  after  endless  single  murders,  he  killed  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  Rome  and  all  those  of  Alexandria.  He  became  hated 
by  the  whole  world,  and  also  feared  by  those  he  had  around  him, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  army 
by  a  centurion.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  such-like  deaths, 
which  are  deliberately  inflicted  with  a  resolved  and  desperate 
courage,  cannot  be  avoided  by  princes,  because  any  one  who  does 
not  fear  to  die  can  inflict  them ;  but  a  prince  may  fear  them  the 
less  because  they  are  very  rare ;  he  has  only  to  be  careful  not  to 
do  any  grave  injury  to  those  whom  he  employs  or  has  around  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  Antoninus  had  not  taken  this  care, 
but  had  contumeliously  killed  a  brother  of  that  centurion,  whom 
also  he  daily  threatened,  yet  retained  in  his  body-guard ;  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  a  rash  thing  to  do,  and  proved  the  emperor's 
ruin. 
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FIONA  MACLEOD 

(William  Sharp) 

Fiona  Macleod,  the  pseudonym  of  William  Shaq?,  who  represented  his 
work  as  that  of  an  Irish  jx>etess  and  novehst,  who  had  spent  a  large  part 
of  her  childhood  in  the  islands  of  lona  and  Arran.  Author  of  "Pharais," 
"The  Mountain  Lovers,"  "The  Sin-Eater  and  Other  Tales,"  "The  Washer 
of  the  Ford,"  "Green  Fire,"  "From  the  Hills  of  Dream";  a  modem 
version  of  the  old  Cehic  romance  "The  Laughter  of  Peterkin";  "The  Im- 
mortal Hour,  and  Poems";  "The  Magic  Kingdoms";  "The  Winged  Des- 
tiny." 

Much  of  "Fiona  Macleod's  "  writing  is  highly  poetical,  beautiful  in  style, 
and  noble  in  sentiment. 

THE  WASHER  OF  THE  FORD 


When  Torcall  the  Harper  heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Aodh-of-the-Songs,  he  made  a  vow  to  mourn  for  him  for  three 
seasons  —  a  green-time,  an  apple-time,  and  a  snow-time. 

There  was  sorrow  upon  him  because  of  that  death.  True, 
Aodh  was  not  of  his  kindred,  but  the  singer  had  saved  the 
harper's  life  when  his  friend  was  fallen  in  the  Field  of  Spears. 

Torcall  was  of  the  people  of  the  north  —  of  the  men  of  Lochlin. 
His  song  was  of  the  fjords  and  of  strange  gods,  of  the  sword  and 
the  war  galley,  of  the  red  blood  and  the  white  breast,  of  Odin  and 
Thor  and  Freya,  of  Balder  and  the  Dream-God  that  sits  in  the 
rainbow,  of  the  starry  North,  of  the  flames  of  pale  blue  and 
flushing  rose  that  play  around  the  Pole,  of  sudden  death  in 
battle,  and  of  Valhalla. 

Aodh  was  of  the  south  isles,  where  these  shake  under  the 
thunder  of  the  western  seas.  His  clan  was  of  the  isle  that  is  now 
called  Barra,  and  was  then  londfi;  but  his  mother  was  a  woman 
out  of  a  royal  rath  in  Banba,  as  men  of  old  called  Eire.  She 
was  so  fair  that  a  man  died  of  his  desire  of  her.  He  was  named 
Ulad,  and  was  a  prince.  "The  Melancholy  of  Ulad"  was  long 
sung  in  his  land  after  his  end  in  the  dark  swamp,  where  he  heard 
a  singing,  and  went  laughing  glad  to  his  death.  Another  man 
was  made  a  prince  because  of  her.     This  was  Aodh  the  Harper, 
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out  of  the  Hebrid  Isles.  He  won  the  heart  out  of  her,  and  it  was 
his  from  the  day  she  heard  his  music  and  felt  his  eyes  flame 
upon  her.  Before  the  child  was  born,  she  said :  "  He  shall  be  the 
son  of  love.  He  shall  be  called  Aodh.  He  shall  be  called  Aodh- 
of-the-Songs."    And  so  it  was. 

Sweet  were  his  songs.     He  loved,  and  he  sang,  and  he  died. 

And  when  Torcall  that  was  his  friend  knew  this  sorrow,  he 
rose  and  made  his  vow,  and  went  out  forevermore  from  the 
place  where  he  was. 

Since  the  hour  of  the  Field  of  Spears  he  had  been  blind.  Tor- 
call  Dall  he  was  upon  men's  lips  thereafter.  His  harp  had  a 
moonshine  wind  upon  it  from  that  day,  it  was  said :  a  beautiful 
strange  harping  when  he  went  down  through  the  glen,  or  out 
upon  the  sandy  machar  by  the  shore,  and  played  what  the  wind 
sang,  and  the  grass  whispered,  and  the  tree  murmured,  and  the 
sea  muttered  or  cried  hollowly  in  the  dark. 

Because  there  was  no  sight  to  his  eyes,  men  said  he  saw  and  he 
heard.  What  was  it  he  heard  and  saw  that  they  saw  not  and 
heard  not  ?  It  was  in  the  voice  that  was  in  the  strings  of  his 
harp,  so  the  rumor  ran. 

When  he  rose  and  went  away  from  his  place,  the  Maormor 
asked  him  if  he  went  north,  as  the  blood  sang;  or  south,  as 
the  heart  cried ;  or  west,  as  the  dead  go ;  or  east,  as  the  light 
comes. 

"I  go  east,"  answered  Torcall  Dall. 

"And  why  so,  Blind  Harper?" 

"For  there  is  darkness  always  upon  me,  and  I  go  where  the 
light  comes." 

On  that  night  of  the  nights,  a  fair  wind  blowing  out  of  the  west, 
Torcall  the  Harper  set  forth  in  a  galley.  It  splashed  in  the 
moonshine  as  it  was  rowed  swiftly  by  nine  men. 

"Sing  us  a  song,  O  Torcall  Dall !"  they  cried. 

"Sing  us  a  song,  Torcall  of  Lochlin,"  said  the  man  who 
steered.  He  and  all  his  company  were  of  the  Gael :  the  Harper 
only  was  of  the  Northmen. 

"  What  shall  I  sing  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Shall  it  be  of  war  that  you 
love,  or  of  women  that  twine  you  like  silk  o'  the  kine;  or  shall  it 
be  of  death  that  is  your  meed ;  or  of  your  dread,  the  Spears  of  the 
North?" 
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A  low  sullen  growl  went  from  beard  to  beard. 

"We  are  under  glas,  Blind  Harper,"  said  the  steersman,  with 
downcast  eyes  because  of  his  flaming  wrath ;  "  we  are  under 
bond  to  take  you  safe  to  the  mainland,  but  we  have  sworn  no 
vow  to  sit  still  under  the  lash  of  your  tongue.  'Twas  a  wind- 
fleet  arrow  that  sliced  the  sight  out  of  your  eyes :  have  a  care  lest 
a  sudden  sword-wind  sweep  the  breath  out  of  your  body." 

Torcall  laughed  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

"  Is  it  death  I  am  fearing  now  —  I  who  have  washed  my 
hands  in  blood,  and  had  love,  and  known  all  that  is  given  to  man  ? 
But  I  will  sing  you  a  song,  I  will." 

And  with  that  he  took  his  harp,  and  struck  the  strings. 

"A  lonely  stream  there  is  afar  in  a  lone  dim  land: 
It  hath  white  dust  for  shore  it  has,  white  bones  bestrew  the  strand: 
The  only  thing  that  liveth  there  is  a  naked  leaping  sword; 
But  I,  who  a  seer  am,  have  seen  the  whirling  hand 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 

"  A  shadowy  shape  of  cloud  and  mist,  of  gloom  and  dusk,  she  stands, 
The  Washer  of  the  Ford: 
She  laughs,  at  times,  and  strews  the  dust  through  the  hollow  of  her  hands. 

She  counts  the  sins  of  all  men  there,  and  slays  the  red-stained  horde  — 
The  ghosts  of  all  the  sins  of  men  must  know  the  whirling  sword 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 

"  She  stoops  and  laughs  when  in  the  dust  she  sees  a  writhing  limb : 
'Go  back  into  the  ford,'  she  says,  'and  hither  and  thither  swim; 
Then  I  shall  wash  you  white  as  snow,  and  shall  take  you  by  the  hand, 
And  slay  you  here  in  the  silence  with  this  my  whirhng  brand, 
And  trample  you  into  the  dust  of  this  white  windless  sand '  — 

This  is  the  laughing  word 

Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford 

Along  that  silent  strand." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time  after  Torcall  Dall  sang  that  song. 
The  oars  took  up  the  moonshine  and  flung  it  hither  and  thither 
like  loose  shining  stones.  The  foam  at  the  prow  curled  and 
leaped. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  rowers  broke  into  a  long,  low  chant :  — 

"  Yo,  eily-a-ho,  ayah-a-ho,  eily-ayah-a-ho, 
Singeth  the  Sword 
Eily-a-ho,  ayah-a-ho,  eily-ayah-a-ho, 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford ! " 
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And  at  that  all  ceased  from  rowing.  Standing  erect,  they 
lifted  up  their  oars  against  the  stars,  and  the  wild  voices  of  them 
flew  out  upon  the  night :  — 

"  Yo,  eily-a-ho,  ayah-a-ho,  eily-ayah-a-ho, 
Singeth  the  Sword 
Eily-a-ho,  ayah-a-ho,  eily-ayah-a-ho. 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford !  " 

Torcall  Dall  laughed.  Then  he  drew  his  sword  from  his 
side  and  plunged  it  into  the  sea.  When  he  drew  the  blade  out  of 
the  water  and  whirled  it  on  high,  all  the  white  shining  drops  of  it 
swirled  about  his  head  like  a  sleety  rain. 

And  at  that  the  steersman  let  go  the  steering-oar  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  clove  a  flowing  wave.  But  with  the  might  of  his 
blow  the  sword  spun  him  round,  and  the  sword  sliced  away  the 
ear  of  the  man  who  had  the  sternmost  oar.  Then  there  was 
blood  in  the  eyes  of  all  there.  The  man  staggered,  and  felt  for 
his  knife,  and  it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  steersman. 

Then  because  these  two  men  were  leaders,  and  had  had  a 
blood-feud,  and  because  all  there,  save  Torcall,  were  of  one  or  the 
other  side,  swords  and  knives  sang  a  song. 

The  rowers  dropped  their  oars;  and  four  men  fought  against 
three. 

Torcall  laughed,  and  lay  back  in  his  place.  While  out  of  the 
wandering  wave  the  death  of  each  man  clambered  into  the  hollow 
of  the  boat,  and  breathed  its  chill  upon  its  man,  Torcall  the  Blind 
took  his  harp.  He  sang  this  song,  with  the  swirling  spray 
against  his  face,  and  the  smell  of  blood  in  his  nostrils,  and  his  feet 
dabbling  in  the  red  tide  that  rose  there. 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  good  thing  the  red  blood,  by  Odin  his  word! 
And  a  good  thing  it  is  to  hear  it  bubbling  deep. 
And  when  we  hear  the  laughter  of  the  Sword, 
Oh,  the  corbies  croak,  and  the  old  wail,  and  the  women  weep! 
And  busy  will  she  be  there  where  she  stands. 
Washing  the  red  out  of  the  sins  of  all  this  slaying  horde; 
And  trampling  the  bones  of  them  into  white  powdery  sands, 
And  laughing  low  at  the  thrist  of  her  thirsty  sword  — 
The  Washer  of  the  Ford!" 

When  he  had  sung  that  song  there  was  only  one  man  whose 
pulse  still  beat,  and  he  was  at  the  bow. 
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"A  bitter  black  curse  upon  you,  Torcall  Dall!"  he  groaned 
out  of  the  ooze  of  blood  that  was  in  his  mouth. 

"And  who  will  you  be?"  said  the  Blind  Harper. 

t'  I  am  Fergus,  the  son  of  Art,  the  son  of  Fergus  of  the  Duns." 

"Well,  it  is  a  song  for  your  death  I  will  make,  Fergus  mac 
Art  mhic  Fheargus:  and  because  you  are  the  last." 

With  that  Torcall  struck  a  sob  out  of  his  harp,  and  he  sang :  — 

"Oh,  death  of  Fergus,  that  is  lying  in  the  boat  here 

Betwixt  the  man  of  the  red  hair  and  him  of  the  black  beard. 
Rise  now,  and  out  of  your  cold  white  eyes  take  out  the  fear. 
And  let  Fergus  mac  Art  mhic  Fheargus  see  his  weird ! 

"Sure,  now,  it's  a  blind  man  I  am,  but  I'm  thinking  I  see 
The  shadow  of  you  crawling  across  the  dead: 
Soon  you  will  twine  your  arm  around  his  shaking  knee, 
And  be  whispering  your  silence  into  his  listless  head. 

"And  that  is  why,  O  Fergus  — " 

But  here  the  man  hurled  his  sword  into  the  sea,  and  with  a 
choking  cry  fell  forward ;  and  upon  the  White  Sands  he  was, 
beneath  the  trampling  feet  of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 


n 

It  was  a  fair  wind  beneath  the  stars  that  night.  At  dawn 
the  mountains  of  Skye  were  like  turrets  of  a  great  D(in  against  the 
east. 

But  Torcall  the  Blind  Harper  did  not  see  that  thing.  Sleep, 
too,  was  upon  him.  He  smiled  in  that  sleep,  for  in  his  mind 
he  saw  the  dead  men,  that  were  of  the  alien  people,  his  foes, 
draw  near  the  stream  that  was  in  a  far  place.  The  shaking  of 
them,  poor  tremulous  frostbit  leaves  they  were,  thin  and  sere, 
made  the  only  breath  there  was  in  that  desert. 

At  the  ford  —  this  is  what  he  saw  in  his  vision  —  they  fell 
down  like  stricken  deer  with  the  hounds  upon  them. 

"What  is  this  stream?"  they  cried  in  the  thin  voice  of  rain 
across  the  moors. 

"The  River  of  Blood,"  said  a  voice. 

"And  who  are  you  that  are  in  the  silence?" 
viu.  —  28 
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"I  am  the  Washer  of  the  Ford." 

And  with  that  each  red  soul  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the 
water  of  the  ford;  and  when  white  as  a  sheep-bone  on  the  hill, 
was  taken  in  one  hand  by  the  Washer  of  the  Ford  and  flung  into 
the  air,  where  no  wind  was  and  where  sound  was  dead,  and  was 
then  severed  this  way  and  that,  in  four  whirling  blows  of  the 
sword  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Then  it  was  that  the 
Washer  of  the  Ford  trampled  upon  what  fell  to  the  ground,  till 
under  the  feet  of  her  was  only  a  white  sand,  white  as  powder, 
light  as  the  dust  of  the  yellow  flowers  that  grow  in  the  grass. 

It  was  at  that  Torcall  Dall  smiled  in  his  sleep.  He  did  not 
hear  the  washing  of  the  sea ;  no,  nor  any  idle  plashing  of  the 
unoared  boat.  Then  he  dreamed,  and  it  was  of  the  woman  he 
had  left,  seven  summer-sailings  ago  in  Lochlin.  He  thought 
her  hand  was  in  his,  and  that  her  heart  was  against  his. 

"Ah,  dear  beautiful  heart  of  woman,"  he  said,  "and  what 
is  the  pain  that  has  put  a  shadow  upon  you?" 

It  was  a  sweet  voice  that  he  heard  coming  out  of  sleep. 

•'Torcall,  it  is  the  weary  love  I  have." 

"Ah,  heart  o'  me,  dear !  sure  'tis  a  bitter  pain  I  have  had  too, 
and  I  away  from  you  all  these  years." 

"There's  a  man's  pain,  and  there's  a  woman's  pain." 

"  By  the  blood  of  Balder,  Hildyr,  I  would  have  both  upon  me 
to  take  it  off  the  dear  heart  that  is  here." 

"Torcall!" 

"Yes,  white  one." 

"We  are  not  alone,  we  two  in  the  dark." 

And  when  she  had  said  that  thing,  Torcall  felt  two  baby  arms 
go  round  his  neck,  and  two  leaves  of  a  wild  rose  press  cool  and 
sweet  against  his  lips. 

"Ah!  what  is  this?"  he  cried  with  his  heart  beating,  and 
the  blood  in  his  body  singing  a  glad  song. 

A  low  voice  crooned  in  his  ear:  a  bitter-sweet  song  it  was, 
passing  sweet,  passing  bitter. 

"Ah,  white  one,  white  one,"  he  moaned;  "ah,  the  wee  fawn 
o'  me !  Baby  o'  foam,  bonnie  wee  lass,  put  your  sight  upon  me 
that  I  may  see  the  blue  eyes  that  are  mine  too  and  Hildyr's." 

But  the  child  only  nestled  closer.  Like  a  fledgling  in  a  great 
nest  she  was.     If  God  heard  her  song,  He  was  a  glad  God  that 
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day.  The  blood  that  was  in  her  body  called  to  the  blood  that 
was  in  his  body.  He  could  say  no  word.  The  tears  were  in  his 
blind  eyes. 

Then  Hildyr  leaned  into  the  dark,  and  took  his  harp,  and 
played  upon  it.  It  was  of  the  fonnsheen  he  had  learned,  far, 
far  away,  where  the  isles  are. 

She  sang :  but  he  could  not  hear  what  she  sang. 

Then  the  little  lips,  that  were  like  a  cool  wave  upon  the  dry 
sand  of  his  life,  whispered  into  a  low  song:  and  the  wavering 
of  it  was  like  this  in  his  brain :  — 

"  Where  the  winds  gather 
The  souls  of  the  dead, 
O  Torcall,  my  father, 
My  soul  is  led ! 

"  In  Hildyr-mead 

I  was  thrown,  I  was  sown: 
Out  of  thy  seed 
I  am  sprung,  I  am  blown! 

"  But  where  is  the  way 
For  Hild)T  and  me, 
By  the  hill -moss  gray 
Or  the  gray  sea  ? 

"  For  a  river  is  here, 

And  a  whirling  Sword  — 
And  a  Woman  washing 
By  a  Ford !  " 

With  that,  Torcall  Dall  gave  a  wild  cry,  and  sheathed  an  arm 
about  the  wee  white  one,  and  put  out  a  hand  to  the  bosom  that 
loved  him.  But  there  was  no  white  breast  there,  and  no  white 
babe :  and  what  was  against  his  lips  was  his  own  hand  red  with 
blood. 

''Oh,  Hildyr!"  he  cried. 

But  only  the  splashing  of  the  waves  did  he  hear. 

"  Oh,  white  one  !  " 

But  only  the  scream  of  a  sea-mew,  as  it  hovered  over  that  boat 
filled  with  dead  men,  made  answer. 
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All  day  the  Blind  Harper  steered  the  galley  of  the  dead. 
There  was  a  faint  wind  moving  out  of  the  west.  The  boat  went 
before  it,  slow,  and  with  a  low,  sighing  wash. 

Torcall  saw  the  red  gaping  wounds  of  the  dead,  and  the  glassy 
eyes  of  the  nine  men. 

"  It  is  better  not  to  be  blind  and  to  see  the  dead,"  he  muttered, 
"than  to  be  blind  and  to  see  the  dead." 

The  man  who  had  been  steersman  leaned  against  him. 
He  took  him  in  his  shuddering  grip  and  thrust  him  into  the  sea. 

But  when,  an  hour  later,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  coolness  of  the 
water,  he  drew  it  back  with  a  cry,  for  it  was  on  the  cold,  stiff 
face  of  the  dead  man  that  it  had  fallen.  The  long  hair  had 
caught  in  a  cleft  in  the  leather  where  the  withes  had  given. 

For  another  hour  Torcall  sat  with  his  chin  in  his  right  hand, 
and  his  unseeing  eyes  staring  upon  the  dead.  He  heard  no 
sound  at  all,  saVe  the  lap  of  wave,  and  the  suss  of  spray  against 
spray,  and  a  bubbling  beneath  the  boat,  and  the  low,  steady 
swish  of  the  body  that  trailed  alongside  the  steering  oar. 

At  the  second  hour  before  sundown  he  lifted  his  head.  The 
sound  he  heard  was  the  sound  of  waves  beating  upon  rocks. 

At  the  hour  before  sundown  he  moved  the  oar  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  and  cut  away  the  body  that  trailed  behind  the  boat.  The 
noise  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks  was  now  a  loud  song. 

When  the  last  sunfire  burned  upon  his  neck,  and  made  the 
long  hair  upon  his  shoulders  ashine,  he  smelt  the  green  smell  of 
grass.  Then  it  was  too  that  he  heard  the  muffled  fall  of  the  sea, 
in  a  quiet  haven,  where  shelves  of  sand  were. 

He  followed  that  sound,  and  while  he  strained  to  hear  any  voice, 
the  boat  grided  upon  the  sand,  and  drifted  to  one  side.  Taking 
his  harp,  Torcall  drove  an  oar  into  the  sand,  and  leaped  on  to 
the  shore.  When  he  was  there,  he  listened.  There  was  silence. 
Far,  far  away  he  heard  the  falling  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  the 
thin,  faint  cry  of  an  eagle,  where  the  sun-flame  dyed  its  eyrie 
as  with  streaming  blood. 

So  he  lifted  his  harp,  and,  harping  low,  with  a  strange,  wild 
song  on  his  lips,  moved  away  from  that  place,  and  gave  no  more 
thought  to  the  dead. 
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It  was  deep  gloaming  when  he  came  to  a  wood.  He  felt  the 
cold  green  breath  of  it. 

"Come,"  said  a  voice,  low  and  sweet. 

"And  who  will  you  be?"  asked  Torcall  the  Harper,  trembling 
because  of  the  sudden  voice  in  the  stillness. 

"  I  am  a  child,  and  here  is  my  hand,  and  I  will  lead  you,  Tor- 
call  of  Lochlin." 

The  blind  man  had  fear  upon  him. 

"  Who  are  you  that  in  a  strange  place  are  for  knowing  who  I 
am?" 

"Come." 

"Aye,  sure,  it  is  coming  I  am,  white  one;  but  tell  me  who 
you  are,  and  whence  you  came,  and  whither  we  go." 

Then  a  voice  that  he  knew  sang :  — 

"Oh,  where  the  winds  gather 
The  souls  of  the  dead, 
O  Torcall,  my  father. 
My  soul  is  led! 

**But  a  river  is  here. 

And  a  whirling  Sword 
And  a  Woman  washing 
By  a  Ford!" 

Torcall  Dall  was  as  the  last  leaf  on  a  tree  at  that. 

"Were  you  on  the  boat?"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  that  another  voice  answered :  "  Yea^  even 
sor 

"Tell  me,  for  I  have  blindness:  Is  it  peace?" 

"It  is  peace." 

"Are  you  man,  or  child,  or  of  the  Hidden  People?" 

"I  am  a  shepherd." 

"A  shepherd?  Then,  sure,  you  will  guide  me  through  this 
wood?     And  what  will  be  beyond  this  wood ?" 

"A  river." 

"And  what  river  will  that  be?" 

"Deep  and  terrible.  It  runs  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow." 

"And  is  there  no  ford  there?" 

"Aye,  there  is  a  ford." 
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''And  who  will  guide  me  across  that  ford?" 

"She." 

"Who?" 

"The  Washer  of  the  Ford." 

But  hereat  Torcall  Dall  gave  a  sore  cry  and  snatched  his  hand 
away,  and  fled  sidelong  into  an  alley  of  the  wood. 

It  was  moonshine  when  he  lay  down,  weary.  The  sound  of 
flowing  water  filled  his  ears. 

"Come,"  said  a  voice. 

So  he  rose  and  went.  When  the  cold  breath  of  the  water  was 
upon  his  face,  the  guide  that  led  him  put  a  fruit  into  his  hand. 

"Eat,  TorcaU  DaUl" 

He  ate.  He  was  no  more  Torcall  Dall.  His  sight  was  upon 
him  again.  Out  of  the  blackness  shadows  came;  out  of  the 
shadows,  the  great  boughs  of  trees;  from  the  boughs,  dark 
branches  and  dark  clusters  of  leaves ;  above  the  branches,  white 
stars;  below  the  branches,  white  flowers;  and  beyond  these,  the 
moonshine  on  the  grass  and  the  moonfire  on  the  flowing  of  a 
river  dark  and  deep. 

"Take  your  harp,  O  Harper,  and  sing  the  song  of  what  you 
see." 

Torcall  heard  the  voice,  but  saw  no  one.  No  shadow  moved. 
Then  he  walked  out  upon  the  moonlit  grass ;  and  at  the  ford  he 
saw  a  woman  stooping  and  washing  shroud  after  shroud  of 
woven  sunbeams;  washing  them  there  in  the  flowing  water,  and 
singing  low  a  song  that  he  did  not  hear.  He  did  not  see  her  face. 
But  she  was  young,  and  with  long  black  hair  that  fell  like  the 
shadow  of  night  over  a  white  rock. 

So  Torcall  took  his  harp,  and  he  sang :  — 

"Glory  to  the  great  Gods,  it  is  no  Sword  I  am  seeing; 
Nor  do  I  see  aught  but  the  flowing  of  a  river. 
And  I  see  shadows  on  the  flow  that  are  ever  fleeing, 
And  I  see  a  woman  washing  shrouds  forever  and  ever.** 

Then  he  ceased,  for  he  heard  the  woman  sing:  — 

"Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  to  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus, 
Here  am  I  washing  away  the  sins  of  the  shriven, 
O  Torcall  of  Lochlin,  throw  off  the  red  sins  that  ye  cherish 
And  I  will  be  giving  you  the  washen  shroud  that  they  wear  in  Heaven." 
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Filled  with  a  great  awe,  Torcall  bowed  his  head.  Then  once 
more  he  took  his  harp,  and  he  sang :  — 

"Oh,  well  it  is  I  am  seeing,  Woman  of  the  Shrouds, 
That  you  have  not  for  me  any  whirling  of  the  Sword; 
I  have  lost  my  gods,  O  woman,  so  what  will  the  name  be 
Of  thee  and  thy  gods,  O  woman  that  art  Washer  of  the  Ford?" 

But  the  woman  did  not  look  up  from  the  dark  water,  nor  did 
she  cease  from  washing  the  shrouds  made  of  the  woven  moon- 
beams. The  Harper  heard  this  song  above  the  sighing  of  the 
water :  — 

"It  is  [Mary  Magdalene  my  name  is,  and  I  loved  Christ. 
And  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  Heaven. 
And  this  river  is  the  river  of  death,  and  the  shadows 
Are  the  fleeing  souls  that  are  lost  if  they  be  not  shriven." 

Then  Torcall  drew  closer  to  the  stream.  A  melancholy  wind 
was  upon  it. 

"  Where  are  all  the  dead  of  the  world  ?  "  he  said. 

But  the  woman  answered  not. 

"And  what  is  the  end,  you  that  are  called  Mary?" 

Then  the  woman  rose. 

"Would  you  cross  the  Ford,  O  Torcall  the  Harper?" 

He  made  no  word  upon  that.  But  he  listened.  He  heard 
a  woman  singing  faint  and  low,  far  away  in  the  dark.  He  drew 
more  near. 

"Would  you  cross  the  Ford,  O  Torcall?" 

He  made  no  word  upon  that ;  but  once  more  he  listened.  He 
heard  a  little  child  crying  in  the  night. 

"Ah,  lonely  heart  of  the  white  one,"  he  sighed,  and  his  tears 
fell. 

Mary  ]Magdalene  turned  and  looked  upon  him. 

It  was  the  face  of  Sorrow  she  had.  She  stooped  and  took  up 
the  tears. 

"They  are  bells  of  joy,"  she  said.  And  he  heard  a  wild 
sweet  ringing  in  his  ears. 

A  prayer  came  out  of  his  heart.  A  blind  prayer  it  was,  but 
God  gave  it  wings.  It  flew  to  Mary,  who  took  and  kissed  it,  and 
gave  it  song. 
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"It  is  the  Song  of  Peace,"  she  said.     And  Torcall  had  peace. 

"What  is  best,  O  Torcall?"  she  asked,  —  rustling-sweet  as 
rain  among  the  trees  her  voice  was.  "  What  is  best  ?  The  sword, 
or  peace?" 

"Peace,"  he  answered;  and  he  was  white  now,  and  was  old. 

"Take  your  harp,"  Mary  said,  "and  go  in  unto  the  Ford. 
But,  lo,  now  I  clothe  you  with  a  white  shroud.  And  if  you 
fear  the  drow^ning  flood,  follow  the  bells  that  were  your  tears; 
and  if  the  dark  affright  you,  follow  the  song  of  the  prayer  that 
came  out  of  your  heart." 

So  Torcall  the  Harper  moved  into  the  whelming  flood,  and  he 
played  a  new,  strange  air  like  the  laughing  of  a  child. 

Deep  silence  there  was.  The  moonshine  lay  upon  the  obscure 
wood,  and  the  darkling  river  flowed  sighing  through  the  sound- 
less gloom. 

The  Washer  of  the  Ford  stooped  once  more.  Low  and  sweet, 
as  of  yore  and  forever,  over  the  drowning  souls  she  sang  her  im- 
memorial song. 
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SETTLER    LIFE   IN    1800 

Just  behind  the  pioneers  came  the  more  thrifty  settlers,  a 
class  long  since  historical  and  now  almost  extinct.  During 
eighty  years  the  emigrant  train,  so  often  portrayed  both  by 
painters  and  by  travelers,  has  been  gradually  disappearing 
beyond  the  AUeghanies,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  beyond  the 
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Missouri,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  region  of  the 
extreme  Northwest.  To-day  it  can  seldom  be  seen  out  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  has  reached  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound.  In  1800  the  high-peaked  wagons  with  their  white 
canvas  covers,  the  little  herd,  the  company  of  sturdy  men  and 
women,  were  to  be  seen  traveling  westward  on  all  the  highways 
from  New  England  to  Albany,  and  from  Albany  toward  the  Lakes. 
They  were  the  true  settlers,  cleared  the  forests,  bridged  the 
streams,  built  up  towns,  cultivated  the  land,  and  sent  back  to 
Albany  and  Troy  the  yield  of  their  farms.  With  them  the  mer- 
chants of  the  East  kept  up  a  close  connection,  exchanging  rum 
and  molasses,  hoes,  axes,  iron  pots,  clothing,  everything  of  which 
they  stood  in  want,  and  receiving  lumber,  wheat,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  in  return.  Favored  by  this  great  trade,  Troy  grew  and 
prospered  at  an  astonishing  rate.  The  place  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  its  existence  in  1786,  when  a  few  men  of  push  in- 
duced the  owners  of  the  Van  Der  Heyden  farms  to  sell  them 
some  plots,  and  on  these  put  up  a  few  houses,  and  named  the 
village  Vanderheyden.  From  the  very  start  it  began  to  thrive. 
In  1791  it  was  made  the  county-seat;  yet,  even  then,  it  was  so 
small  that  the  inhabitants  were  every  Sunday  summoned  to 
church  in  the  store  by  blasts  upon  a  conch-shell.  Two  years 
later  Troy  had  a  court-house  and  a  jail,  a  church,  the  only  paper- 
mill  north  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  1797  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  next  year  the  Northern  Budget  was  drawn  away  from  Lan- 
singburg  and  became  a  Troy  weekly  paper.  In  his  appeal  to 
the  citizens  the  editor  declares  that,  with  the  utmost  economy, 
the  expenses  of  his  office  are  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  they 
sustained  him.  In  1799  the  taxable  property  was  over  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Grain  and  lumber  was  the 
source  of  this  wealth.  No  sleigh  that  came  into  Troy  with 
boards  or  logs,  no  wagon  that  rolled  up  to  a  granary  with  bags 
of  grain,  was  suffered  to  go  away  loaded.  Along  the  river 
bank  were  great  storehouses  filled  with  bins.  On  the  land- 
side  was  the  lifting  tackle,  by  which  the  sacks  of  corn  or  wheat 
were  raised  to  the  loft  and  placed  in  the  pan  of  the  clumsy  scales. 
The  counterweights  were  stones,  and  to  weigh  with  them  was  a 
problem  in  arithmetic.  On  the  waterside  projected  long  spouts, 
through  which  the  grain  was  poured  into  the  sloops  and  schooners 
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beneath.  In  the  great  flour-mills  of  Pennsylvania,  grain  ele* 
vators,  with  buckets  not  larger  than  a  common  tea-cup,  were 
in  use. 

The  second  pathway  over  which  thousands  of  emigrants 
rushed  westward  lay  through  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  As  early  as 
1794  the  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  had  become 
so  paying  that  a  line  of  packet-boats  began  to  ply  between  the 
tM'o  towns.  They  made  the  trip  once  a  month,  were  bullet- 
proof, and,  for  defense  against  the  Indians,  carried  six  cannon 
throwing  a  pound  ball  each,  and  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
muskets  and  ammunition. 

When  Wayne  quieted  the  Indians,  the  stream  of  emigration 
turned  northward,  and  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river 
filled  rapidly.  At  the  time  the  first  census  was  taken  there 
could  not  be  found  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Lakes,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Mississippi,  but  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  human  beings.  The  second  census  gave  to  Ohio  Terri- 
tory alone  a  population  of  forty-five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  The  numbers  in  Kentucky  in  the  same  period 
had  swollen  from  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
was  nine  thousand  greater  than  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  figures  of  the  census  are  expressive  of  the  enormous  exodus 
from  New  England.  The  total  increase  of  population  in  the 
five  States  of  that  section,  including  Maine,  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand.  In  the  five  Southern  States,  the 
gain  was  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand.  Of  the  New 
England  States,  four  lost  and  one  retained  rank.  Of  the  five 
Southern  States,  two  lost  rank,  two  gained  rank,  and  Virginia 
remained  first.  Such  was  the  emigration  to  New  York  that  it 
rose  from  the  fifth  to  the  third  State  in  the  Union.  North 
Carolina  fell  from  the  third  in  1790  to  the  fourth  in  1800.  Thou- 
sands of  her  people  had  gone  over  the  mountains  to  settle  along 
the  Cumberland,  the  Holston,  and  the  Kentucky  border,  there 
to  live  a  life  of  poverty,  sacrifice,  and  independence.  The 
center  of  population  had  moved  westward  forty-one  miles. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  everything  was  most  primitive. 
Half  the  roads  were  "traces,"  and  blazed.  More  than  half 
the  houses,  even  in  the  settlements,  were  log-cabins.     When  a 
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stranger  came  to  such  a  place  to  stay,  the  men  built  him  a  cabin, 
and  made  the  building  an  occasion  for  sport.  The  trees  felled, 
four  corner  men  were  elected  to  notch  the  logs,  and  while  they 
were  busy  the  others  ran  races,  wrestled,  played  leap-frog,  kicked 
the  hat,  fought,  gouged,  gambled,  drank,  did  everything  then 
considered  an  amusement.  After  the  notching  was  finished,  the 
raising  took  but  a  few  hours.  Many  a  time  the  cabin  was  built, 
roofed,  the  door  and  window  cut  out,  and  the  owner  moved  in  be- 
fore sundown.  The  chinks  were  stopped  with  chips  and  smeared 
with  mud.  The  chimney  was  of  logs,  coated  with  mud  six 
inches  thick.  The  table  and  the  benches,  the  bedstead  and  the 
door,  were  such  as  could  be  made  with  an  ax,  an  auger,  and  a 
saw.  A  rest  for  the  rifle  and  some  pegs  for  clothes  completed 
the  fittings. 

The  clothing  of  a  man  was,  in  summer,  a  wool  hat,  a  blue 
linsey  hunting-shirt  with  a  cape,  a  belt  with  a  gaily-colored 
fringe,  deerskin  or  linsey  pantaloons,  and  moccasins  and  shoe- 
packs  of  tanned  leather.  Fur  hats  were  not  common.  A  boot 
was  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  winter  a  striped  linsey  vest  and  a 
white  blanket  coat  were  added.  If  the  coat  had  buttons,  and  it 
seldom  had,  they  were  made  by  covering  slices  of  a  cork  with 
bits  of  blanket.  Food  which  he  did  not  obtain  by  his  rifle  and 
his  traps  he  purchased  by  barter.  Com  was  the  staple,  and, 
no  mills  being  near,  it  was  pounded  between  two  stones  or 
rubbed  on  a  grater.  Pork  cost  him  twelve  cents  a  pound,  and 
salt  four.  Dry  fish  was  a  luxur}-,  and  brought  twenty  cents  a 
pound.  Sugar  was  often  as  high  as  forty.  When  he  went  to 
a  settlement  he  spent  his  time  at  the  billiard-table,  or  in  the 
"keg  grocery"  playing  Loo  or  "Finger  in  Danger,"  to  deter- 
mine who  should  pay  for  the  whisky  consumed.  Pious  men 
were  terrified  at  the  drunkenness,  the  vice,  the  gambling,  the 
brutal  fights,  the  gouging,  the  needless  duels  they  beheld  on 
every  hand.  Already  the  Kentucky  boatmen  had  become  more 
dreaded  than  the  Indians.  "A  Kentuc"  in  1800  had  much 
the  same  meaning  that  "a  cowboy"  has  now.  He  was  the 
most  reckless,  fearless,  law-despisitig  of  men.  A  common 
description  of  him  was  half  horse,  half  alligator,  tipped  with 
snapping-turtle. 

On  a  sudden  this  community,  which  the  preachers  had  often 
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called  Satan's  stronghold,  underwent  a  moral  awakening  such 
as  this  world  had  never  beheld. 

Two  young  men  began  the  great  work  in  the  summer  of 
1799.  They  were  brothers,  preachers,  and  on  their  way  across 
the  pine  barrens  to  Ohio,  but  turned  aside  to  be  present  at  a 
sacramental  solemnity  on  Red  River.  The  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  at  such  times  on  a  Friday,  and,  by  praying, 
singing,  and  hearing  sermons,  prepare  themselves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  on  Sunday.  At  the  Red  River  meeting 
the  brothers  were  asked  to  preach,  and  one  did  so  with  aston- 
ishing fervor.  As  he  spoke,  the  people  were  deeply  moved, 
tears  ran  streaming  down  their  faces,  and  one,  a  woman  far  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  broke  through  order  and  began  to  shout. 
For  two  hours  after  the  regular  preachers  had  gone  the  crowd 
lingered,  and  were  loath  to  depart.  While  they  tarried,  one 
of  the  brothers  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  speak.  He  rose  and 
told  them  that  he  felt  called  to  preach;  that  he  could  not  be 
silent.  The  words  which  then  fell  from  his  lips  roused  the 
people  before  him  "to  a  pungent  sense  of  sin."  Again  and 
again  the  woman  shouted,  and  would  not  be  silent.  He  started 
to  go  to  her.  The  crowd  begged  him  to  turn  back.  Something 
within  him  urged  him  on,  and  he  went  through  the  house 
shouting  and  exhorting  and  praising  God.  In  a  moment  the 
floor,  to  use  his  own  words,  "was  covered  with  the  slain." 
Their  cries  for  mercy  were  terrible  to  hear.  Some  found  for- 
giveness, but  many  went  away  "spiritually  wounded"  and 
suffering  unutterable  agony  of  soul.  Nothing  could  allay  the 
excitement.  Every  settlement  along  the  Green  River  and  the 
Cumberland  was  full  of  religious  fervor.  Men  fitted  their 
wagons  with  beds  and  provisions,  and  traveled  fifty  miles  to 
camp  upon  the  ground  and  hear  him  preach.  The  idea  was 
new;  hundreds  adopted  it,  and  camp-meetings  began.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  excuse  to  stay  away  from  preaching. 
Neither  distance,  nor  lack  of  houses,  nor  scarcity  of  food,  nor 
daily  occupations  prevailed.  Led  by  curiosity,  by  excitement, 
by  religious  zeal,  families  of  every  Protestant  denomination  — 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  —  hurried 
to  the  camp-ground.  Crops  were  left  half-gathered;  every 
kind  of  work  was  left  undone;  cabins  were  deserted;   in  large 
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settlements  there  did  not  remain  one  soul.  The  first  regular 
general  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the  Gasper  River  Church, 
in  July,  1800;  but  the  rage  spread,  and  a  dozen  encampments 
followed  in  quick  succession.  Camp-meeting  was  always  in 
the  forest  near  some  little  church,  which  served  as  the  preachers' 
lodge.  At  one  end  of  a  clearing  was  a  rude  stage,  and  before 
it  the  stumps  and  trunks  of  hewn  trees,  on  which  the  listeners 
sat.  About  the  clearing  were  the  tents  and  wagons  ranged  in 
rows  like  streets.  The  praying,  the  preaching,  the  exhorting 
would  sometimes  last  for  seven  days,  and  be  prolonged  every 
day  until  darkness  had  begun  to  give  way  to  light.  Nor  were 
the  ministers  the  only  exhorters.  Men  and  women,  nay,  even 
children,  took  part.  At  Cane  Ridge  a  little  girl  of  seven  sat 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  man  and  preached  to  the  multitude  till 
she  sank  exhausted  on  her  bearer's  head.  At  Indian  Creek 
a  lad  of  twelve  mounted  a  stump  and  exhorted  till  he  grew 
weak,  whereupon  two  men  upheld  him,  and  he  continued  till 
speech  was  impossible.  A  score  of  sinners  fell  prostrate 
before  him. 

At  no  time  was  the  "falling  exercise"  so  prevalent  as  at 
night.  Nothing  was  then  wanting  that  could  strike  terror  into 
minds  weak,  timid,  and  harassed.  The  red  glare  of  the  camp- 
fires  reflected  from  hundreds  of  tents  and  wagons;  the  dense 
blackness  of  the  flickering  shadows ;  the  darkness  of  the  surround- 
ing forest,  made  still  more  terrible  by  the  groans  and  screams 
of  the  "spiritually  wounded,"  who  had  fled  to  it  for  comfort; 
the  entreaty  of  the  preachers;  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of  the 
downcast  still  walking  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death;  the  shouts  and  songs  of  praise  from  the  happy  ones 
who  had  crossed  the  Delectable  Mountains,  had  gone  on 
through  the  fogs  of  the  Enchanted  Ground  and  entered  the 
land  of  Beulah,  were  too  much  for  those  over  whose  minds 
and  bodies  lively  imaginations  held  full  sway.  The  heart 
swelled,  the  nerves  gave  way,  the  hands  and  feet  grew  cold, 
and,  motionless  and  speechless,  they  fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 
In  a  moment  crowds  gathered  about  them  to  pray  and  shout. 
Some  lay  still  as  death.  Some  passed  through  frightful  twitch- 
ings  of  face  and  limb.  At  Cabin  Creek  so  many  fell  that,  lest 
the  multitude  should  tread  on  them,  they  were  carried  to  the 
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meeting-house  and  laid  in  rows  on  the  floor.     At  Cane  Ridge 
the  number  was  three  thousand. 

The  recollection  of  that  famous  meeting  is  still  preserved  in 
Kentucky,  where,  not  many  years  since,  old  men  could  be  found 
whose  mothers  had  carried  them  to  the  camp  ground  as  infants 
and  had  left  them  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  behind  logs  while 
the  preaching  and  exhorting  continued.  Cane  Ridge  meeting- 
house stood  on  a  well-shaded,  well-watered  spot,  seven  miles 
from  the  town  of  Paris.  There  a  great  space  had  been  cleared, 
a  preachers'  stand  put  up,  and  a  huge  tent  stretched  to  shelter 
the  crowd  from  the  sun  and  rain.  But  it  did  not  cover  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  people  who  came.  Every  road  that  led 
to  the  ground  is  described  to  have  presented  for  several  days  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  wagons,  horses,  and  men.  One  who  saw 
the  meeting  when  it  had  just  begun  wrote  home  to  Philadel- 
phia that  wagons  covered  an  area  as  large  as  that  between 
Market  Street  and  Chestnut,  Second  and  Third.  Another, 
who  counted  them,  declared  they  numbered  eleven  hundred 
and  forty-five.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  lead  tokens,  stamped 
with  the  letters  A  or  B,  were  given  by  the  Baptists  to  communi- 
cants; and  there  were  still  upward  of  four  hundred  who  received 
none.  Old  soldiers  who  were  present,  and  claimed  to  know 
something  of  the  art  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  great  masses 
of  men,  put  do\\'n  those  encamped  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting 
as  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  excitement  surpassed  anything 
that  has  been  known.  Men  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
preach.  All  day  and  all  night  the  crowd  swarmed  to  and  fro 
from  preacher  to  preacher,  singing,  shouting,  laughing,  now 
rushing  off  to  listen  to  some  new  exhorter  who  had  climbed  upon 
a  stump,  now  gathering  around  some  unfortunate  who,  in  their 
peculiar  language,  was  "spiritually  slain."  Soon  men  and 
women  fell  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  impossible  for  the 
multitude  to  move  about  without  trampling  them,  and  they 
were  hurried  to  the  meeting-house.  At  no  time  was  the  floor 
less  than  half  covered.  Some  lay  quiet,  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  Some  talked,  but  could  not  move.  Some  beat  the  floor 
with  their  heels.  Some,  shrieking  in  agony,  bounded  about, 
it  is  said,  like  a  live  fish  out  of  water.  Many  lay  do\Mi  and 
rolled  over  and  over  for  hours  at  a  time.     Others  rushed  wildly 
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over   the   stumps  and  benches,  and  then  plunged,   shouting 
"Lost!  lost!"  into  the  forest. 

As  the  meetings  grew  more  and  more  frequent,  this  nervous 
excitement  assumed  new  and  more  terrible  forms.  One  was 
known  as  jerking;  another,  as  the  barking  exercise;  a  third,  as 
the  "  Holy  Laugh."  "  The  jerks"  began  in  the  head  and  spread 
rapidly  to  the  feet.  The  head  would  be  thrown  from  side  to 
side  so  swiftly  that  the  features  would  be  blotted  out  and  the 
hair  made  to  snap.  When  the  body  was  affected,  the  sufferer 
was  hurled  over  hindrances  that  came  in  his  way,  and  finally 
dashed  on  the  ground  to  bounce  about  like  a  ball.  At  camp- 
meetings  in  the  far  South,  saplings  were  cut  off  breast-high  and 
left  "for  the  people  to  jerk  by."  One  who  visited  such  a  camp 
ground  declares  that  about  the  roots  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred saplings  the  earth  was  kicked  up  "  as  by  a  horse  stamping 
flies."  There  only  the  lukewarm,  the  lazy,  the  half-hearted, 
the  indolent  professor  were  afflicted.  Pious  men,  and  scoffing 
physicians  who  sought  to  get  the  jerks  that  they  might  speculate 
upon  them,  were  not  touched.  But  the  scoffer  did  not  always 
escape.  Not  a  professor  of  religion  within  the  region  of  the 
great  revival  but  had  heard  or  could  tell  of  some  great  conver- 
sion by  special  act  of  God.  One  disbeliever,  it  was  reported, 
while  cursing  and  swearing,  had  been  crushed  by  a  tree  falling 
on  him  at  the  Cane  Ridge  meeting.  Another  w^as  said  to  have 
mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away,  when  the  jerks  seized  him,  pulled 
his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  flung  him  on  the  ground,  whence 
he  rose  a  Christian  man.  A  lad  who  feigned  sickness,  kept 
from  church  and  lay  abed,  was  dragged  out  and  dashed  against 
the  wall  till  he  betook  himself  to  prayer.  When  peace  was 
restored  to  him,  he  passed  out  into  his  father's  tan-yard  to  unhair 
a  hide.  Instantly  the  knife  left  his  hand,  and  he  was  drawn 
over  logs  and  hurled  against  trees  and  fences  till  he  began  to 
pray  in  serious  earnest.  A  foolish  woman  who  went  to  see 
the  jerks  was  herself  soon  rolling  in  the  mud.  Scores  of  such 
stories  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  may  now  be  read 
in  the  lives  and  narratives  of  the  preachers.  The  community 
seemed  demented.  From  the  nerves  and  muscles  the  disorder 
passed  to  the  mind.  Men  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions, 
nav,  fancied  themselves  dogs,  went  down  on  all  fours,  and 
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barked  till  they  grew  hoarse.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to 
behold  numbers  of  them  gathered  about  a  tree,  barking,  yelping, 
"treeing  the  devil."  Two  years  later,  when  much  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  great  revival  had  gone  down,  falling  and  jerking 
gave  way  to  hysterics.  During  the  most  earnest  preaching  and 
exhorting,  even  sincere  professors  of  religion  would,  on  a  sudden, 
burst  into  loud  laughter;  others,  unable  to  resist,  would  follow, 
and  soon  the  assembled  multitude  would  join  in.  This  was  the 
"  Holy  Laugh,"  and  became,  after  1803,  a  recognized  part  of 
worship. 
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